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PREFACE 


My  first  volume  on  "  Pewter  Plate  "  was  published  in 
1904,  just  i-t  the  time  that  the  firs:  Exhibition  of 
Pewter  was  held  at  Clifford's  inn  Hall.  As  it  was 
the  first  in  the  field  in  its  own  department,  for 
Mr.  Welch's  "History  of  the  Pewterers'  Company" 
did  not  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  Ir  in.  any  other 
than  the  historical,  and,  in  some  c.i  .>s,  the  ocial 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  of  use  to  n.any  i  alers 
and  many  collectors,  who  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness,  and  to  some  others,  who  have  thouj^ht 
such  acknowledgment  unnecessary.  These  latter 
might  have  allowed  me  the  copyright  in  my  own 
mistakes,  particularly  in  some  obvious  printers' errors. 

"  Pewter  Plate "  was  reissued,  with  improvements 
and  additions,  early  in  1910,  the  chief  of  the  latter 
being  the  incorporation,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Pewterers'  Company,  of  the  collotype  reproductions, 
also  given  in  Welch,  of  the  five  Touch-plates  that 
still  remain  intact  at  Pewterers'  Hall. 

This  present  volinne  does  not  do  more  than  aim  at 
being  a  useful  guide  to  collectors,  and  it  will  in  many 
ways  be  found  to  form  a  supplement  to  "  Pewter 
Plate."     With  this  iii  view,  the  illustrations  have  been 

carefully  selected — firstly,  from  the  Catalogues  of  the 
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two  Exhibitions  of  Pewter  organised  by  me  in  1904 
and  1908,  and  which  were  issued  privately  to  sub- 
scribers; and  secondly,  from  objects  of  interest  in 
the  hands  of  private  collectors. 

Special  features,  however,  will  be  found  in  the 
List  of  Pewterers  f'-^m  1550  to  1824  compiled  from 
every  available  source.  In  it  are  the  names  of  all 
Pewterers  whose  touches  are  on  the  touch-plates, 
and  the  numbers  are  given  as  they  are  numbered 
in  "  Pewter  Plate "  (second  edition)  for  convenient 
reference  by  those  who  possess  that  edition. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Pewterers'  Company 
all  names  of  pewterers  that  occur  in  the  list  of 
the  Yeomanry  are  incorporated  in  the  list. 

To  these  are  added  those  of  various  Scottish  and 
Irish  peuerers,  and  several  other  names  of  known 
makers  of  the  ware. 

Another  new  and  important  feature  is  the  index 
of  the  touches  according  to  the  chief  devices  found 
in  them.  For  any  error  in  such  a  quantity  of 
figures  the  reader's  kindly  indulgence  is  requested. 
It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  much  space  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  the  marks  on  pewter 
generally  and  the  touch-plates  and  the  touches  in 
particular.  They  form,  however,  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  important  part  in  any  intelligent  study 
of  the  subject,  for  they  are  to  pewter  what  hall-marks 
are  to  silver— one  of  the  surest  means  of  ascertaining 
the  date  of  a  given  piece. 

The  analytical  index  to  the  devices  on  the  touches 
should  be  useful  in  determining  whether  the  touch 
is  on  the  touch-plates  or  not,  and  by  its  use  a  search 
through  all  the  five  plates  will  be  obviated. 

For  the  history  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  Mr. 
C.  Welch's  two  interesting  volumes  should  be  con- 
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suited.  It  is  a  long  story,  which  is  condensed  as  far 
as  possible  in  Chapter  VII.  Xothint:^  essential,  s()  it 
i>  hoped,  lias  been  omitted,  and  the  account  will  -ive 
the  chief  landmarks  in  the  hi>tory. 

Details  as  to  the  Charters,  of  whicli  facsimiles  in 
colours  are  ^iven  in  Welch,  must  be  sought  there. 
They  interest  the  arch.eologist  rather  than  the 
ordinary  collector. 

The  Bibliography  is  brief,  and  is  condensed  from 
the  fuller  one  given  in  "  I'ewter  Plate." 

The  Glossivy  should  be  useful,  as  there  are  many 
words  in  the  text  which,  being  somewhat  unusual, 
may  require  explanation. 

Prices  are  grouped  together  in  one  chapter  for 
greater  convenience  in  comparison. 

Here,  too,  I  must  thank  collectively  all  those 
friends  who  have  helped  me  by  lending  photographs 
of  their  clierished  specimens,  and  Miss  Buckler  lor 
the  various  drawings  she  lias  made  for  me  from 
actual  specimens. 

Finally,  I  must  thank  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S..\.,  for 
allowing  me  access  to  his  MS.  notes  on  the  subject  of 
"  Old  English  I'ewter." 

H.  J.  L.  J.  M. 
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Acorn  knopped.     Spoons  with  an  acorn  at  the  end  of  the  stem. 
Aiken's  metal.     A  variety  of  [ilate  metal,  \>u\  containini;  no  hisnuuh. 
Alliage  |Fr.)  )  An  intimate  mixture  of  tun  ur  more  metals  efl'ected  l>y 
Alloy.  I         fi  sion. 

Ampulla.     (Fr.  Ampoule).     .\  small  vessel  for  incense  or  for  the  oil  lor 

extreme  unction. 
Apostle    spoons.      Sj^oons   with   knops   intemletl    for   figures    of   the 

apostles.     They  are  very  rare  in  pewter. 
Appliqu6.     A  piece  of  metal  cut  out  antl  fastened  to  another  is  said  to 

lie  applied  or  a|)pliinie. 
Ashberry   metal.     A  hard  alloy,  containing   nearly  25  per   cent,  of 

antimony,  which  gave  very  sharp  castings.     It  w.is  used  for  forks, 

.sjioons,  teapots,  \-c. 
Badges.      Pewter   or    leaden    signs    worn   on    the   outer  garment    K) 

heggars,  pilgrims,  porters. 
Ball-knopped.     ."spoons  with  a  small  hall  .it  the  end  of  the  stem. 
Baluster-knops.     A  type  of  knops  on  spoons  with  a  tiny  button  on  the 

end  of  the  baluster.     They  are  found  on  .sixteenth-century  spoons. 
Beaker.      A  drinking-vesMl,   with  sides   tapering   outwards  from  the 

base. 
B^nitiers.     Small  stoups  for  containing  holy  water. 
Bimbelotier.    A  toy-maker. 
Bismuth.     A  metal  sometimes  called  tingla-s.  added  to  pewter  to  make 

i;  liarder. 
Black  metal.     An  alloy  consisting  of  tin  with  40  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Bleeding-dishes.  1  IlowU  to  contain  Mood.     They  are  often  graduated 
Blood  porringer.  <  ^o  a>  to  -h.,w  in  oiuice-,  the  .juantity  takm. 

Booge  (i'r.  louge).      The    part    of   a    plau-   between   uie    lini    ami    the 

Is'tr.ni. 

Britannia  metal.     An  alloy  of  tin,  antimony,  and  copper. 
Broc      A  large  measure  or  vessel  for  wine. 
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A  iwnie  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  s;ilt-ccllar. 


Burettes.     P  'Wfr  cruets  or   small   bottles   for  sacratiiental  wine,  or 

for  w.ii^r. 
Burning:-on.     A    method    of  joinint;   two    pieces   of   lead    or    pewter. 

Hot   metal   is   poured    on   the  ji>in  till  the  temperature  is  raised 

enou!;h  for  the  pi^.es  !o  fu^e  uml  unite. 
Burnisher.     (Kr.  l)r\in!>soir.)     A  ti>ol  l.'r  j;iving  a  fine,  smooth  surface 

free  from  sciatehes.     They  are  made  of  agate,  silex,  or  Moodstone. 

Steel  also  may  he  used. 
Candle-box.     A  wall-ho\  to  contain  candles. 
Canette.     A  measure. 
Cardinals'  Hats.     A   name  given  to  dishes  resembling  these  formal 

hats. 
Cassolette.     A  vessel  or  box  for  perfumes,  with  a  perforated  cover  lo 

allow  the  diffusion  of  the  scent. 
Chalice.     (Latin  cali.x.)     A  sacramental  cup. 
Cbapnet. 
Cbapnut, 
Cbopines.        ^ 

Choppines.      ;.  Synonyms  for  cruet. 
Choppineaux.  I 

Chopin.     (I'r.  chopine.)     \  Scottish  measure  containmg  6  i;ills. 
Cbrismatories.     \'essels  for  consecrated  oils. 
Cistils.     Little  boxes,  generally  square  or  oblong. 

ClOff.  I  c  .1 

Scrap-metal. 
Cluff. '         ' 

Coffin.     A  mould  lor  containing  the  paste  of  a  pie. 

Costrel.     A    harvest     or     pilgrim's    bottle,    generally    of    wood    or 

earthenware. 

Counterfeits.    '  ,     ..  r 

""  Ano' her  name  for  porrincers. 

Counterfettes.  i 

Counterpane.     A   plate    of   pewter  on   which    the    York    pewlerers 

stamped  their  touches. 
Crl.     The  name  given  to  the  crackling  sound  emitted  by  iin,  and  by 

good  pewter  when  bent. 
Cruet.     Small  sacramental  ve^sels  on  feet,  with  lids,  usually  found  in 

pair-.,  one  marked  A.  for  Aqua,  the  other  \'.  for   Viini'n. 
Cymaise.  i  IVwur    vessels    used    for    piesentatioi;    purposes,    usually 
Cymarre. )  uilh  swing  handles. 

Danske    pots.       D.iij^h    puts.      They    may    lia\e    been    pot.-,   periectly 

cylindrical  in  ^h.^pe,  like  the  Noiwegian  l.'iikarJs,  but   no  details 

of  t:..in  are  knoun  \"  t!ie  wiiur. 
Diamond -pointed  knop.      A  name  given  to   an  earl)   tjpe  itilteeiith 

■  ■eniury)  of  ..poon. 
Ear-dislies,    Shailuu  d;s!ies  with  flat  pvujcciing  handler  like  ears 
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Ecuelles  or  Escuelles.     The  French  name  for  porringers. 

Equlsetum  hiemale.     Tewter-worf     A  plant  which  used  to  serve  as  a 

mc.ins  (if  scouring  pewter. 
EBqueUea.    Cf.  Squillcry.      /'/V/c  Ecuelles. 
Estaimler.     A  pewterer.     The  word  conies  f^rom  the  O.  Fr.  eslaim. 

Tiie  modern  French  for  "  to  tin  "'  i;.  ctamer. 
EBtaitL     The  French  for  pewter  of  the  best  quality, 
ttaln  algre.     Second  (lu.ility  tin. 
£tain  commun.     Tin  mixed  with  15  per  cent,  of  lead, 
fitaln  doux.     Pure  tin,  and  6  per  cent,  of  brass. 
£tain  mort.     I'ewter  of  poor  quality  coniaininj;  a  large  percentage  of 

IcMd. 
ttaia  plan6.     English  tin,  with  3  per  cent,  of  copper  added,  and  a 

small  quantity  of  bismuth. 
itain  Bonnant.     Hard  and  sonorous  pewter,   but  inferior   to   etain 

plane. 
Ewer.     (Fr.  aiguiere.)     A  jug. 
Fine.     The  name  of  standard  pewter. 
Flagon.    The  name  usually  given  to  large  tankards  with  lids. 
Florentine  dislieB.     Dishes  used  for  serving  up  moat  where  no  crust 

was  used. 
Gadroon  or  Oodroon.     A    geometric   ornament   conMsting  of  curved 

lines   radiating   from   a   centre,     .  ■:    space    between   them  being 

re/oussd  as  u  rule. 
Oalena.     A  lead  ore,  a  native  sulphide,  which  sometimes  contains  • 

small  percentage  of  silver. 
Galley  dish.     1 
Galley  saucer. 
GamiBb.     A  complete  set  of  pewter  vessels,  consisting  of  one  dozen 

platters,  12  dishes  or  cups,  and  12  saucers,  or  small  fiat  plates. 
GoddardB,     (Fr.  godet.)     A  drinking-cup. 
Grate.    (Fr.  gratter.)    To  scrape. 
Grater.     A  scraping  tool. 
Gut.     (Fr.  gut.)     Vessels  for  holding  wine. 
Hanap.     ^O.II.G.  hnapf  ;  A.S.  hn.vpp.)     Properly  a  goblet,  especially 

the  vessel  from  which  the  chief  guest  was  served. 
Hawksbill.     A  huge  ewer. 
Heart-case.     .\  case  usually  of  lead,  sometimes  of  pewter,  in  which  a 

licart    was    cin'oalnicd    and    preserved  for  easier  transmission  for 

1  uii.il  in  a  ilisiani  place. 
Hexagonal   knops.      A   common  type   of  kiiop  found   on   sixteenth- 
century  spoons. 
Hollow-ware.     The   name  given   to  large   pots,  measures,  tankards, 

.md  flagons. 


Articles  of  which  the  shape  is  now  unknown. 
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Homed  Head-dresa.    A  type  of  fifteenth-century  spoon. 
Hone-llOOf  knop.     A  rare  type  found  on  sixteenth-century  spoons. 
Kaiserteller.    An  ornamental  platter  with  representations  of  one  ur 

more  emperors. 
Latten.     (Fr.  laiton.l    A  brass  alloy. 

I  Tin  mixed  with  lead,  and  thus  allayed  or  alloyed. 

.  ^  \  Men  who  worked  in  lay  or  ley. 

Ley-men.  )  ' 

Umbeck.    A  still. 

Lion  knop.     A   form   found  in   sixteenth-century   spoons.      The  lion 

i.s  represented  sejant. 
Loggerbeads.     Circular  inkstands  made  of  pewter,  usually  with  a  flat 

platter-like  base,  and  a  hinged  cover  for  the  ink-well. 
Maldenbead.     A  form  of  knup  found  on  fifteenth-century  spoons. 
Maltrea  de  forge.     I'ewterers  whose  qualification  was  their  abiliiy  to 

make  a  bowl  and  a  dish  with  a  hammer. 
Haltrise  (Fr.).  \  A  piece  of  work  executed  as  a  test-pieci  to  qualify  the 
Masterpiece.     I         executant  as  a  "Master." 
Monk's  bead.     A  rare  type  of  knop  found  on  early  sixteenth-century 

SfKDOnS. 

Monstrance.     A  shrine  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is  presented  for 

the  adoration  of  the  people,  either  during  the  celebration  of  the 

Mass,  or  in  a  procession. 
Mutcbkin.     A  Scottish  measure  containing  5  gills. 
Peak.     Is  presumed,  from  the  contexts  in  which  it  is  found,  to  be  lead. 
Feebknige.    Wooden  tankards,  with  pewter  inlaid  work,  water-proofed 

with  pitch. 
Pale.     A  name  given  to  solder. 

Fane.     That  part  of  the  hammer  which  gi.es  the  blow  on  the  object. 
Peg-tankard.     A    tankard    with    pegs  to  mark  divisions  at  regular 

intervals  oii  the  inside,  usually  near  the  handle. 
Planisb.     To  r-  e,  smooth,   and   toughen   a  pHtc    of   metal  by 

blous  of  .  r. 

Pied-de-Blcbe.  ■    cnteenth-centui/     pe  of  spwon,  so  called  because 

the  end  is  aoubly  split. 
Pitcber.     A  vessel  with  .-i  handle  and  an  open  spout. 
Plate-metal.     Metal  of  good  (juality  used  for  making  plates. 
Flatter.     An  absolutely  fiat  disk  of  metal  with  a  rim. 
Pointill6.     Oman. em  dune  by  pricking  the  pewter  with  a  sharp  pointed 

tool. 
Porringer.     A  porridge  dish  :  hence,  a  small  deep  vessel  with  uuright 

side;:,  a  nearly  flat  bottom,  and  one  or  two  ears  or  handles. 
Potters  d'^tain.    Pewterers. 
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Potlera  de  rond.     Pew.ercis    whose    qualification    wa*  dio  making  a 

vase  with  the  body  in  one  piece. 
Potiers  menolslers.     Makers  ol  rings,  toys,  pilgrims'  badges,  and  other 

small  articles. 
Pricket.     A  candlestick  with  a  pointed  spike  upon  wliich  the  candle 

was  forced  down  when  re((uired  for  use. 
Quaigta.     A  shallow  cir-ular  drinking  vessel,  somewhat   like  a  ilee[i 

saucer. 
Rape.     (I'r.  r;iper.)     To  reduce  hy  means  of  a   rasp. 
Ravensbill.     An  ewer. 
Rep0U886.     Worked  by  blows  directed  on         under  side  of  a  piece  of 

metal  by  means  of  hammers  and  suitai)le  punches. 
Sadware.     Heavy    articles,    such    a.>    plates,     dishes,    chargers,    and 

trenchers. 
Saler.     (Fr.  salit-re.)     A  salt-cellar. 
Sand-box.     A  box  full  of  fine  ^and,  with  a  perforated  lid,  by  means  of 

which  the  sand  was  sprinkled   on    freshly-written  documents  so 

as  to  dry  them  cuickly. 
Scouring.     The     technical     name     for     the     official      cleaning     of 

pewter. 
Seal  tops.     A  type  of  knop  on  spoons,  resembling  a  seal. 
SUvorum.     A  sham-silver  alloy. 
Slipped  in  the  stalk.     .\    'ariety  of   stumji  spoons,  the    -'cut    ofl" 

1'v.nng  slanting  (sixteenth  century). 
Solder.     (F"r.  soudure.)     An  alloy  of  low  melting-point  used  for  joining 

two  or  more  pieces  of  other  metal. 
Spear-g^ator.     .\  tool  used  by  pewterers  for  turning  pewter. 
Spinning.     A  lathe  process  by  which  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  rotating 

rapidly,  is  forced  to  take  the  shape  of  a  wooden  core. 
Spout-pot.     A  jug  f.r  beer. 
Squillery.     Scullery. 

Stippled.     Marked  all  over  the  surface  ■viih  dots. 
Stump-end.     A  rare  type  of  sixteenth-century  spoon. 
Swage.     A  shapeil  anvil  or  sta'.^e  upon  which  large  dishes,  sue'    as 

well-dishes,  were  fashioned. 
Tappit-bens.     Sco    ish    vessels    with     lids,    of     various    sizes,    from 

halfagallm  to  tlirec-quartei,>. 
Temper.     The  name  given  to  copper  when  alloyed  with  tin. 
Thumb  piece.     The  name  given  to  the  lever   by   pre.^sing  on  which, 

with  the  thumb,  the  lever  is  raised. 
Thurndell  (thirdendales  or  thriddendalesr.     A  [lot  with  a  rapacity  of 

about   lliree  pii.ls. 
Tokens.     Small  coin-like  pieces  of  pewter   formerly  issued  in  France 

and  in  Scotland  to  intending  communicants. 
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Touch.    A  stamp-mark  impressed  on  ware  by  the  maker. 
Touch-plates.     Plates  of  pewter,  kept  at  Pewterers'  Hall,  on  whicli 

the  tcuiches  i)f  pewterers  were  stamped  and  so  recorded. 
Treen.     Plates  made  of   wood.      They  are  still  used  by  the  boys  at 

Winchester  School. 
Trellis.     The  circular  grid-like  disk  in  which  pewter  was  cast  for  the  ] 

greater  convenience  ir.  cutting  up  into  smaller  quantities. 
Trifle.     Pewti-r  ot  common  quality. 

Triflers.     Men  who  made  spoons,  forks,  buckles,  buttons,  and  toys. 
Vessel.     Pewter  of  average  quality. 
Wriggle(L     A    decorative    pattern    produced    by    rocking    the    tool  j 

regularly  is  called  "wriggled." 
Writhen-kncp.     A   rare  form   of   knop    found   on   sixteenth-century 

spoons. 
Zinn.     (German.)    The  equivalent  for  pewter. 
Zlnn-stahl.     Modern  pewter  reinforced  with  steel  wire  where  required,  | 

as  in  the  stem  and  prongs  of  forks,  and  in  the  stem  of  spoons 

and  ladles, 
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CHATS  ON  OLD  PEWTER 


CHAPTER    I 


ADVK  t;   TO   I  OLLECTOKS 


It  is  not  easy  to  advise  a  prospective  collector  of 
pewter  as  to  what  objects  he  should  chiefly  devote 
his  attention.  In  the  case  of  silver,  we  know  how 
comparatively  rare  are  pre-Reformation  specimens, 
and  in  the  case  of  pewter  it  is  almost  as  unusual 
an  occurrence  to  light  upon  a  piece  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  When  such  specimens  are  met 
with  the  price  is  apt  to  discourage  even  *'"'  most 
enthusiastic.  However,  as  long  as  there  is  a..y  old 
pewter  left,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  pewter  even 
of  doubtful  antecedents  forthcoming,  there  will  be 
many  ready  to  buy  the  pieces  and  place  them  on 
their  shelves  and  dressers. 

In  making  a  collection  the  wiser  course  will  be  to 
specialise,  either  in  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  or  possibly 
foreign  specimens,  and  if  need  be  to  confine  the 
collection  to  either  domestic  or  to  ecclesiastical 
pewter.  Xo  one  can  hope  to  make  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  even  half  the  articles  that  have 
been  made  in  pewter  in  England  or,  for  that 
inatter,  abroad. 
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Foreign  pewter,  of  course,  will  appeal  to  the  lover 
of  more  orn..te  forms,  but  the  genuineness  of  the 
specimens  is  very  often  open  to  question.  Frequently, 
too,  quite  good  old  pewter  is  manipulated  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  tourist  by  the  addition  of  absurd  coats- 
of-arms,  worked  roughly  in  repousse,  or  to  enhance 
the  price  a  legend  accompanies  the  object,  and  the 
dealer  guarantees  that  it  was  formerly  in  a  monastery 
or  a  nunnery,  or  else  in  a  nobleman's  house  till  quite 
recently.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pewter  in 
Bavaria  and  in  Tyrol. 

So,  tlien,  caveat  emptor,  and  let  him  not  buy 
recklessly  everything  that  he  sees  in  the  shop- 
windows,  not  even  in  those  of  the  countryside, 
covered  with   a  dust    like  that  on    some    bottles  ol 

(jld  port  wine. 

Anv  one  with  unlimited  time  and  means  may 
mark' down  remote  country  districts  and  explore 
them  for  himself,  but  it  is  not  often  that  finds  are 
made  \\\  this  wa\-.  The  dealer^'  agents  iiave  already 
worked  the  whole  country  fairly  well  and  bought  for 
a  few  pence,  and  by  the  sack,  what  was  regarded  as 
lumber  by  the  descendants  of  former  possessors. 

Much  good  pewter  has  disappeared  fur  ever, 
having   b  "W    sold    to   travelling   tinkers   for   use  as 

solder.  .    . 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Roman  pewter,  but  it  is 
so  rare  the.:  a  col'  rtor  could  never  hope  to  fill  ever 
one  small  case.      :  ne  quest  would  be  keen,  no  doubt 
but   with    long   intervals   between    the   acquisitions 
Such   pewter  is   more  suitably  placed  in  museums, 
where  county  enterprise  has  provided  them,  or  in  a 
central  building  such  as  the  British  Museum,  or  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

A  collector  who  wished  to  specL^'ise  within  ver> 
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narrow  limits  mi{,'ht  confine  himself  to  Kliz.ibethan 
or,  better,  to  Jacobean  pewter. 

The  collector  for  profit,  or,  to  put  it  quite  frankly, 
the  collector-dealer,  will  probably  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  specialise  in  one  branch  of  his  trade  than  to 
try  and  bring  together  a  general  stock,  however 
interesting  it  might  be. 

As  suggestions  for  collectors,  it  may  be  noted  that 
spoons  form  an  interesting  subsection  of  the  subject 
of  pewter.  All  that  can  be  said  about  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Trice's  monoL;raph 
"Old  Hase  Metal  Spoons,"  a  very  thorough  manual 
which  contains  illustrations,  from  drawings  to  scale, 
of  all  the  marks  to  be  found  on  En.-;lish  spoons.  It 
will  hardly  be  possible  to  collect  anything  like  a 
complete  set,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  get  any  specimens  worth 
having.  Prices  even  now  are  (juitc  prohibitive,  a 
spoon  having  been  soUi  the  otiier  da\-  for  IiCk 

Tankards,  again,  may  be  sugge-ted,  and  with  them 
may  be  included  measures.  Of  thc^e,  infinite  variety 
is  to  be  had,  for  they  are  with  or  without  lids,  of 
various  nationalities,  shapes,  and  sizes.  Moreover, 
tiiere  is  always  the  chance  r>i  a  trouvailie.  A  collector 
may  not  be  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a  William  and 
Mary  tankard  tor  4s.  ''».!.,  but  it  has  been  done  and 
may  be  done  again. 

Church  plate  has  attracted  various  collectors,  but 
there  is  not  much  variety  in  the  specimens  to  be 
obtained.  Chalices  are  frequently  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  patens  are  often  compounded  for 
the  market  by  soldering  a  salt-cellar  as  a  foot  to  an 
other\/isc  uninteresting  plate. 

The  bent  of  other  collectors  may  lie  in  the 
direction  ^  i  what  the  Germans  call  Edelzinn  {vuic 
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p.  286).  Here  aj^ain  the  chances  are  but  small  of 
meetin<4  with  invariably  genuine  pieces,  and  would- 
be  collectors  may  have  to  content  themselves  with 
Herr  Dcmiani's  book  and  the  wonderfully  clear 
reproductions  of  the  pieces  in  his  and  other  collec- 
tions. 

Salt-cellars,  again,  with  a  few  varieties  of  pepper- 
casters,  are,  if  genuine,  likely  to  be  interesting.  They 
followed,  as  did  the  spoons,  the  fashion  of  their 
namesakes  in  silver,  and  can  be  dated  fairly 
accurately.  It  is  not  every  one's  luck  to  get  a 
Charles  I.  master-salt  for  a  mere  trifle,  but  later 
specimens  are  easily  obtained. 

Candlesticks  of  the  seventeenth  or  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  again  were  based  on  the  silverware  of 
the  time,  but  as  a  rule  slightly  coarser  in  build,  would 
form  a  starting-point  for  the  novice.  He  could  reject 
by  degrees  as  his  collection  grew  in  size  or  his  know- 
ledge widened. 

The  collector  will  be  sure  to  have  offered  to  him 
specimens  of  "tokens."  These  were  metal— fre- 
(juently  pewter— disks  or  tablets,  with  initials  and 
sometimes  a  date  upon  them,  that  were  issued  to 
intending  communicants  some  time  before  the 
proposed  celebration,  and  collected  in  church  on 
the  day  appointed,  under  proper  supervision.  They 
were  generally  cast,  but  in  some  cases  were  stamped, 
more  or  less  roughly,  on  pieces  of  pewter  of  the  size 

required. 

For  a  Scotchman  such  tokens  will  have  an  interest 
that  the  Southron  will  perhaps  hardly  appreciate. 
The  competition  is  keen  and  the  supply  is  limited,  so 
the  unvvary  must  be  doubly  on  their  guard. 

T.  J  articles,  with  other  articles  of  Church  use. 
such  as  Communion  Plate,  scm  rather  more  suitable 
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,-,„■  Mu^rum^  than  for  indivi.luals.     Tlinsc  mtc-rst  c, 
i„    th,,n    v.,11    nn.l    ^.'vcr.il    c-xccllcnt    illu>traf,.>ns   in 
Mr   \\oM,-M  b.H,k,  a.u'    tor  the  traveller  in   .Scotland 
th,.  colUctinn    in    the    Smith    ln>titule.  Stirlm-,  will 
.-rtainly  repav  carelul   inspection. 
^     I'ia'e'.   .iM.l'ai.hes   in   themselves  unless    of  early 
makers,    with    clcMrly    m  trked    touches,    are    not    ut 
-,.ir].,i-in-    interest.     Tiiey   may    be   used    as    b.ick- 
Moiuuls.or  in  the  equipment  of  ;i  dresser,  or  m  the 
,vconstitutin-   ..f   a    •-arni>h,"   but    plates    collected 
with  no  definite  aim  or  object  would  soon  pall  on  the 
in.  >-t  ardent  collictor. 

Ihere  is  ;i  line  dresser  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensnv^ton,  with  an  array  of  larre 
,li,lRS  upon  it,  which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  tno 
ciiect  to  be  obtained   ir.Mn  sue'-   an  arrangement. 

lo  collect  pewter  which  has  been  marked  by  a 
reco-.ni.ed  maker  would  be  interesting,  but  there  is 
this  ditlicultv  :  inucii  e.-<cellent  pewter  was  unmarked 
by  t!ie  maker  or  has  a  mark  that  is  not  now  legible  ; 
ar,d  much,  again,  was  made  by  pewterers  whose  marks 
;ue  not  on  the  touch-plates  now  in  existence. 

A  collection  of  such  marked  plates,  dishes,  and 
\e~sels  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  student  of 
touches  than   to   an   ordinary  co'.lect(jr. 

Some  collector,  have  had  an.  e\e  solely  to  the 
shapes  of  pewter  ware,  and  ignoring  the  place  of 
uri-in,  and  in  many  cases  the  iiuality,  have  cho.sen 
pieces  for  the  beauty  of  their  lines,  .md  fc^r  nothing 

eNe, 

In  collecting  for  profit  and  in  buymg  by  the  lot, 
there  is  the  lieces-ity  thrust  upon  the  purchaser  to 
bu>-  what  is  in  s(  me  cases  absolutely  worthless.  It 
cai'inot  be  helped,  and  the  buyer,  just  a-  any  other 
(idler,  must  make  the  best  of  his  bargain,  anrJ  hope, 
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by  his  profit  on  the  rest,  to  recoup  hiinself  for  the 
iiicirlentfil  loss  on  the  rubbish. 

One  has  heard  of  enthusiasts  wlio  began  to  collect 
pewter  merely  because  a  friend  had  done  the  same. 
This  does  not  betray  much  originality,  but  the 
feeling  of  very  keen  rivalry  that  might  arise  might 
pruluce  one  or  perhaps  t\v(j  very  good  collections. 
If  ]vnvc\er,  neither  of  the  two  knew  anything  about 
pewter,  the  earlier  moves  in  the  game- -for  it  is  more 
like  that  than  srrious  collecting— would  be  apt  to 
verge  on  the  ridiculous. 

Cases  have  been  kn-wn  in  which  the  desire  to 
have  a  dinner-scrvici'  in  pewter  of  a  certain  number 
of  pieces  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  collection 
being  made,  and  the  step  once  taken,  the  collector 
has  added  wisely  later  on,  and  then,  weeding  out  the 
less  desirable  pieces,  has  passed  them  on  to  delight 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself 

It  was  once  suggested  by  a  connoisseur  to  a  frien<l 
that  he  should  make  a  collection  of  faked  pieces  and 
offer  them  to  a  certain  well-known    Museum    as   a 
warning    to    the    authorities    of    the    institution    in 
(question  and  as  a  guide  to  future  collectors.     There 
is  really  something  in  the  idea,  and  a  good  collection 
of   bo)u}-jldi    fakes  would    be    extremely   interesting 
f.)r  many   reasons.     The  thing,  too,  has  been        ne 
in    another    department   of  archa.-ology,  and    in   one 
of  our  provincial  Museums  there  is  a  wonderful  array 
of  faked  flint  weapons  a;,  1  tools,  which  have  deceived 
even  the  elect  who  know  everything. 

.\  beginner  in  collecting  pewter  will  be  met  -ith 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  difference  between 
pewter  and  Britatmia  metal.  The  best  thing  for  him 
to  do  will  be  to  buy  a  piece  of  Hritan..ia  metal  as  such, 
and  try  varitjus  experiments  with  il,  such  as  filing, 
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fus.ni!  with  a  b!mv.,.ipc.  .olde.in-.  l)c,Hiin-,  clc.ni,-, 
scrapin-  scratchii-.ci.tti..:.:.  a.u!  tc-^tm-  uUl.  a  Kimc 
I  ,.1  him  take  a  slrin -f  iraM,  ,mu-..1   tin,..ncf.l  '^yod 
,„.utcr    and  an-.thi-r  n\    r.ritap,;  ia   metal,  and   ciraw 
the  Oia.p  ciittin-  c<l;'e  of  t!ic  Knitc-     UrM  about  thr 
an-'lccf  30.K-ro_-,  ^U.uly  to^.v  anU  Imn   m-.t  on  the 
kvul   thrn  (.11  the  tin,  thm  on  the   ycMci:      \  ia-  knife 
uill  nit  thr  lead  quite  easily  ami  ^tick  f.  - -me  .xt-mt 
in   the   soft   metal.     On  the   tin   the  eut  will  hv  ino.e 
-h;illow,  and  the  <lifferei.ce  on  the  metal  will   be   telt 
•in.l  heard  too,  if  the  oper.it-.r  li>ten.  careful!)',     (^n 
the  piece  of  pewter   the  cut  will  be  diiferent  a-am. 
hut   the   noi.e,    called   th.e    "rr/   ./.    /V'A//;/'   by    the 
French  will  be  distinctly  heard.     On  Hnlanma  metal 
the  eut'will  feel  <iuite  duferent  while  it  i.  bein-  mad-'. 
und  the  resultin-  en  will  ai-o  be   felt  to  ditlei.      1 1^.- 
Munul  will  be  har.her  than  tr,e  brilliant  '•  rn      -iven 
f,,rth  bv  tin   or  by   L;ond   pewter. 

Ihe'test  in  the  ..Id  time  f'.r  pewter  wa<  maml>- 
that  of  the  .lualily  of  the  alloy,  for  there  was  ,,>. 
opposition  ailuN,  such  as  Britannia  metal.  .\b 
through  Welch's  "liist.;ry  of  the  I'ewterer-.'  v..m- 
,,anv""  mention  is  m;ule  of  the  sei/in-  nf  pewter  mi 
the '-round  that  it  was  ■  so  many  -ra'ns  or  penii)-- 
wi'iL'lit-,  less  tlian  '  tr.ie.'" 

In  our  own  tim-  we  can  fail  back  on  the  aiial>  ti^al 
diemist,  who  for  a  fee  will  tell  us  K.  •  certainty  the 
eomp-.^ition  -f  the  all.;y  submitted  to  ium.  W  e 
niav  feel  inclined,  if  we  have  the  requisite  ^cientif.e 
knowle.l-e  and  the  necessary  .q^paralus.  to  do  it  ..m- 
^elves.  but  tlie  accumulated  experience  i.f  the  ex].orl 
i.  a  thin!.r  well  worth  the  fee  in  an)-  iinp..rtanl  ca-e. 

iM-ench  pewterers  use  the  .specific  -ravil)'  test  de- 
scribed at  len-th  m  the  "  Ahmuel  Koret, '  i..iye  30.  m 
the  edition  of  1909. 
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Mr.   l-jiLilcficId  inform^  me  that  the  test  used  by 

him   to-day   is  the   <  (.inpari-^on   l>y  ueij.dit   <'l   a  di^k 

ol   tiie    metal   to   l)J  assayed  witli   a   cHsk  ot    luire  tni 

east   ill  tlie  s.une  iivuild.     This   metliod  is   tlu;    ■  uue 

is  tliat  de-' ril)ed  !>>•  1".  q>st. 

A  i-..!k  tii.M  oiur  lormed,  it  hfeoines  neees-arv-  to 
(h-.j)la\-  It,  o  a^  to  makr  the  lao^t  of  it,  l)..tii  troia 
tile  eolkeloi's  poiit  of  view  and  al><j  li'oin  t!:.'.i  ot 
the   student. 

It  ;iia\-  1).'  shown  on  a  dresser,  bnt  the  avera;,;e 
(hx—vr  is  overloadc.i  with  couiuless  Uttlc  trillin  ; 
o!)ifcts,  whieii  hlei:illy  crowd  out  tiie  othtis  an^i  mar 
tile  elfcet.  Tue  l.ss  llie  (hes^rr  has  u|K)I1  it,  o\er 
.uid    above    its   ilv.c   complement,   the   better    will    it 

look. 

l''ailin;4   a  dresser,  a  recess  with   strotiij   sl'clves^- 
for   pewter  in  the  aL,'L,n-e;.;ate   is  somewi.at    he.e.>-    - 
ma\-    be   utilised.      If   it    be    in    a    dark    corner,   the 
shelves   may   be  painted   white  and   tlie  recess  itself 
papered    with     white     ImiiiL^     paper.      If,    aijain.    the 
recess  is  lii;ht   enoui^h,  the   liniiii;  of  the  walls  ma>- 
be   of  brown  jjaper   of  .i  suitable  tone,  or  it  ina\    be 
"reen  or  red.     'I'he  latter  harmonises  \wW   with  the 
white  paint  of    the   wocxlwork   and    the  soit  co'k.ui 
of  the    pewter.      One   collector    kii')wn    to  tk.e   writer 
has  his  (linini;-rooin  enamelled  entirely  in  wiiile   aiul 
the   L-liect   is   eh.uniin;^.      The  pewter  looks  d.iz/liiiL; 
when  it  has  been  recently  cleaned,  and  still   belter,  it 
anyllun;^.  just  before  the  cleaning  time,  whicli  is  as 
ret^ular  as  a  Church  feast,  comes  round. 

Small  objects  look  best  under  t,dass,  and  tlie  same 

applies  to  spoons,  the  latter  in  particular  beini:  too 

delicate  to  stand  handlin;..^,  and  now  too  valuable  to 

be  allowixl  to  lie  about  in  an  unprotected  condition. 

[l   )j;'.!!i   fo!!'!  '!'.   .!'.!'-!    I'livjlish   Licvvter  be   collected, 
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,„h    kir,.i    in    annmcu    \n^\u  v    -hniil.i    Ik-    i-'i't    -> 
,i.|.uMtr     .i.i.i     .li^tiiut    lh.it     no     (-...niMnn,:     nM> 

i,  t"lK-  <Uir  of  ih.-  liriti-^h,  uaiv. 

\t  I'lo  cxhibitinn  >^f  \H■^^■V■v  in  l.KM.a  c.  .M.-*  tor. 
i,,  h,.  i  n..r.uuv.  bovvailr.l  tli.t  tlu-.v  w.i^  >■-  .i>t 
.lioun  in"  the  Kn-!i>li  povt.  i ,  ho  .lusc  thr.v  ua— " 
littU-  .u-n.inu-nt.  Thi^  ^.n.v  i-cr-,,,  \v,.xr.l  uil-ily 
..l,„,ucni    ovi-r    Ihr    torci-n    |kuUt    -.„nr    ol    it     at 

,.a,t    of.louhtful    authcntidly     which    ua-    iMMip-.l 

.,    I    MK    lal  criuT.      C-.raHtoi-,   .luh  as  th.-r     .ttru 
,|^,.,.!o".  nun  critics  an.l  then    w .,-    t..   thmnin.tiatr 

A-ho   bhM.lly    lollc^v   tli'..c    who   raimoi,  or    wlio    u.'ii 

I'.ot.  -ec. 

In  ih'  Gcnnanisclic  MiiMnim,  at  Nurnlx-p^.  tia-ir 
I,  a  ,v  o!islilution  of  an  farly  scventc-cntli  .entury 
■.,:iduii  with  brass,  copper,  an.l  p>uter  utensils 
l.r.iiMit  from  various  source.  The  collection  i^  ot 
Meat'intere-t.  an.l  the  idea  may  be  uelconii-  to  a 
,'. .Hector  with  the  necessary  room  at  his  <!isposal.  A 
liltle  care  will  !)e  required  in  sclectm-  ol)jects  of  a 
date  that  will  synchronise  with  the  K-t.  for  anachro- 
,i',,ms  woulcl  completely  m-.H  ih.c-  etfect.  if  the 
kitchen  were  lofty  enoii-h,  .ill  the  doubtiul  si.eci- 
mm.  couM   be  ">kiccl. 

I'cu-tcr  should  not  bo  mixed  ni>  indi^rriminati'Iy 
u!lii  other  ihin-s.  Nothin-  i^  in  wor.e  la^te,  ap.ut 
Ic.m  the  a-,.;r;..vatiiiL;  distraction,  th.m  .i  dres-er 
!'r'.';edup  with  china,  tire-arms,  da-v,'i^  '•'"m  Italy 
iMo  !iie  l.evant.  bead  necklaces  !r.>m  the  South  Sea 
I -land  ^.  watch-kevs,  snuffers,  and  .loisonne  enamels 
fV.in  ihiiui  or  Japan.  All  or  any  of  these  thin-^s 
m,;v  be  collected  if  the  mani.i  is  overpowerin-,  but 
mo'-t  of  them  should  be  kept  where  the  dust  cannot 
-(.  ::.e  on  liiem. 
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tlu-C.uitincMi    r.,r  .pulitv,  an.l    Kii-lish  tin  ua.   al.sn 
nui'.h   -on-ht  alur  in'  f-r,  ncu-lrrcr-.      Harrison, 

nhn    >  s,,'  otu-n     Miotcl.  \vr.)U-  tliat  "  in  s<>ine  pi' 
Lcvoiul  tlu-  --a  a  -arni^h  of -,vm1  Hat  Hn-li^h  pcW- 
,.,  an  -r.linanc  ni-in;.;  <  I  ^  lic  th  it.  hrcaii.c  dishes  and 
pI.ittM-^    in    nu     i.inc   lK--:4iii    t^  1r-    made   deep    like 
|,i-in-.    am!    are    indrcd    more   o.nveiiient    both    f<T 
san' e.  /    ,  brolh.  and   '\e<.pin;4  tlu-  meat   \varme\  i-^ 
/-teemed    almn.t    --n    pretinii^   as  the  like  number  of 
v.->.cls   tiial   are    made  .-f  fine      Iver,  and  in  manner 
MM     less    deMred    ainoni^    the    '^reat    eMates.    whose 
v..,,rkmen  are  n^thin-  -o  skilful  in  that  iraile  as  ours, 
n.'ither  Iheii  mett  ill   so  -ood.  nor  plcntie  >o  1,'reat,  as 
ue  h.ue  here  in  i''.n;da'id.' 

Mr.  iM'^'lehv  Wood  ui'te  in  hi^  "  Scottish  Tevvter 
W.irc-  aiid  I'euterers  "  that  "  There  is  one  vessel 
,.,.cnliat  to  Scotland  alone,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
which  i-  not  to  In  found  in  any  other  country,  and 
that  i-  the  • -/.v^/Zs'//.'  '-//v  "'<//,'  ■  .jiuyili',  or  '  qnegh:  as 
it  i-^  variou^Iv  -tyled.  rhi>  article  was  a  vessel  of  a 
Hat,  dern  ..nHcr'-shape.and  furniVned  with  two  '  lugs  ' 
,H-  rarv'')v  vhieh  to  hold  it;  it  was  u.ed  for  the 
pmiHKse  '.I  a  .lrinkin--\e.sel  f^r  lH]uors  such  as 
M.iiits,  wi'ie,  a!ul  ale,  but  the  lar-er  ones  were  also 
i/  d  for  broths,  p. rrid-e,  and  the  like.'  Thi-  nair.'' 
■Mv  he  sc..ttish  enoii'h,  but  the  ve-el  was  common 
in  France,  even  with  the  di.-,tin-uidnn--  characteristic 
of  perfecth-  pl.iin  ear-. 

The  word'  is  siid  to  be  derive  i  from  the  Gaelic 
,:iacli—d.  .jua M-and  the  vessel  wa^  a  >hil!ow 
drinkin-.-cnp  made  of  -mall  staves  hooped  to^^ether 
with  w..)oden  (a-  metal    Lands.      Tlie  si/.e   varied    from 

,;  ..-  .1.  ..    ....    ;,rl-.  ,   ,      in    f U:ii'ni-t(-l    to 

niC   (iiWinnilive    i;wi_i-.--^   'i'      'n'-       -    


tP.e  larirest  si/.e  with   a       amet  r  uf  >j   or    lu  v 


nes. 
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Till-  shape  varied,  too,  from  the  bowl  pattern  with  a 
i,'raceful  curve  to  the  stiffcr,  almost  rectilineal  type, 
with  strait;ht  sides.  Most  quaiLjlis  were  left  (jiiite 
-imple  and  unad(jrned,  and  as  a  rule  are  more  solidly 
made  than  the  porrincjers  with  which  they  are  uhcn 
confused, 

i'rimarily  for  domestic  use,  they  were  used  also 
in  church  for  various  uses.  Mention  is  made  ni 
■■()!d  Scottish  Communion  Plate"  that  two  pewter 
'•  (]uechcs  "  were  to  be  brought  to  hold  "  the  token> 
and  the  collection  at  the  communion  tables." 

Scottish  pewter  was,  as  Mr.  Ingleby  Wood  explains, 
not  made  in  that  country  to  any  great  e.xtcnt 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  before  that 
time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  and  whatevet 
was  used  was  imported,  probably  from  I'raiue,  with 
which  country  the  connection  was  very  intimate,  and 
also  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Mr.  Wood  ascribes  the  rarity  of  pewter  in  Scotland, 
.IS  compared  with  its  plentifulness  elsewhere,  to  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Rubbings  of  pewter  marks  should  always  be  taken 
with  great  care.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  ,i 
rubbing  on  thick  paper  done  with  heelball  is  ,ill  thai 
IS  necessary  for  the  expert.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  detect  even  from  such  rough  specimens  a  makers 
device;  but  it  is  not  quite  fair  on  the  expert.  Com- 
pare such  a  rubbing  with  one  taken  with  an  VV 
pencil  on  fine  bank-post,  and  heelball  will  not  be 
Used  henceforth.  Cigarette  paper  is  also  good, 
though  thin  ;  so,  too,  is  fine  foreign  letter-paper. 
Iktter  than  anything  is  thin  tinfoil,  such  as  is  used 
for  packets  of  tobacco  or  some  kinds  of  tea.  That 
used  for  chocolate  is  also  good,  but  is  rather  thin  .it 
times.     Rubbings  can  be  obtained  by  pressing   the 
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foil  into  the  mark  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or 
with  a  sinfxjth,  r(junde(i,  but  pointed  substance,  such 
as  the  end  of  a  pen.  A  collector  should  keep  a  copy 
of  all  his  marks  and  t(Miches  in  tinfoil  ;  they  are 
really  facsimiles  in  a  metal  somewhat  allied  to 
pewter.  They  are  perfectl\-  legible  and  may  be 
kept  in  a  book,  and  they  have  the  ad^•antage  of  not 
blowing  awa\'. 

If  the  marks  on  apiece  of  pewter  submitted  to  a 
collector  are  incomplete  or  almost  indecipherable, 
at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  patience  is  necessary,  and 
by  means  of  a  rubbing  carefully  made,  more  may 
be  gathered  than  from  the  pewter  itself.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  keep  notes  of  all  mar'Ks  that  pre- 
sent themselves  either  bv  drawings  or  bv  rubbings. 
The  lat'  r  are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  e\e  o'  the  artist 
may  'dngs  that  are  not  there,  and   in   ])ewter- 

mar  *  .  is  undesirable.  In  rubbings  though  it 
may  !  i  case  of  iluni  )noytale  peril,  \-et  litera 
scripta  iiianct. 

Never  attempt  to  force  a  mark  by  jumping  at 
conclusions,  and  always  try  to  confirm  any  possible 
solution  by  reference  to  the  small  marks  or  hall- 
marks. Some  years  ago  a  mark  was  printed  as  LE.\ 
SI'-RVE.  Whatever  that  may  have  been  thought  to 
mean  does  not  appear;  but  the  LE.X  was  (juite  clear, 
and  also  the  .  .  .  J'l  .  .  .  VE.  Had  the  investigator 
thought  of  kjoking  more  carefully  at  the  hall-marks 
he  would  have  seen  the  initials"  .\.  C."  Obviously,  a 
search  among  the  pewterers' names  should  have  given 
a  clue,  and  the  only  two  that  satisfy  the  condilicjns 
were  ALEX.  CLEEVE-  father  and  son.  Then,  as 
one  joined  the  Livery  in  16S9  and  the  other  in  1716, 
the  piece  itself  would  help  to  settle  the  que.'^tion 
of  the  date. 
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ljiokiii;4   at   pcwter-inarks  for  lim;^'   is  very  tirin;; 
uuik,   aiv.l    .1    i^ood    ina;^iiiryiii.i;-:4l.x-'S    is    iil)-')lutely 
iucr<-ar\ .      l'"iir  those  wlio  can  accu-tom  thcinsclvcs 
I,,  it,  ,1  watchmaker's   o\c-:^kiss  is  (nic  of  the  in<\st 
ooiucnicnt,  thoiii^h    the    inaiiiitkalioii    often    k-aves 
-MinelhinLj  to    be   desired.     Tiie  foeu>inL;  eye-piece: 
u-e.l  1)V  some  photov,-raphers  to  ->ee  it   the  im;i;^e  is 
(Uite  sharply  defined  on  the  focusinj^-screen  are  ai-^o 
usefiik   but  they  tire   the   e\es   more    than    a   single 
,.l,i>>.        In   this  cxpcrto    ,rcdt\    for   tiie    writer  sp-;nt 
many   days   over  the  touch-plates  .is  reproduced   in 
Welch,    and    man)-    more    over    the    touch-plate>    at 
l\>\\terers'  I  Ia!l,  correcting  or  contlrmin<;  as  the  ca>e 
mi-lit  be,  or  wonderiuL:;,  by  the  lii;iu  of  the  touch- 
plate-  themselves,  how  ever  he  had  made  so  many  and 
-,Mch  obvious  errors  of  descrifjlion  and  of  judyjment. 

There  are  many  intereslin;jj  pn>blem,s  in  decipherini;- 
the  touches  on  the  touch  plates  which  are  not  yet 
■solved. 
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DiM.ru-,    .iiul    rollcctors    for    profit,    often     try    to 
in.iuoc    (ii~t  Mucrs    to    buy    pcutor    as    bciiv.;;    Mlvcr 
|).  uti-r.     \\li:it  <l"e-'  the  adjective  mean?  for  the  two 
iiuncs  are  CMiilradiclory  in  every  way.     The  one  is 
,  preeiou^,  ami  the  other  a  more  i>r  less  base  metal. 
Silver  melts  at  a  teini)erature  of  1S30"  Fahrenheit    or 
y5u    C.  ,  while  tin  melts  at  44-^"  !""•    -\^iO''  ^"-  •  *^"^^  '^^ 
a"  less  temperature  when  alloyed.     The  tw..  would 
not  combine,  .md  the  baser  melal   would  to  a  lari^a- 
rxtent  volatili-e  before  the  silver  melted  to  combine 
uiih  it.      riir  meltinL;-poinl  would  be  lower  than  that 
,,1  -ilver,  but  -till  t.  o  hij^h  for  the  makini;-  of  a  satis- 
fictory    till    alli-y.      It    is    also    stated    that    throu-h 
ijnperfect  combm.aioii  of  the   two   metals  the  silver 
would   have  a  tendency  to  collect   in   pitches,  which, 
as  >ilver  tarm'shes   or   oxidises   very   (juickly,  would 
>how  up  .IS  blac'<ish  spots  on  the  less  black  surface, 
when   taruishi^d,  of  the  pewter. 

In  (jld  times,  when  tin  was  alloyed  with  lead,  and 
the  l.i'.ter  was  n<it  ;is  pure  as  it  should  have  been,  the 
..iher  met.ds  present  in  the  lead  n.iturally  went  with 
it  into  the  meltin<^-pot.  As  old  lead  sometime.s 
cuiitained  sevca!  pc!mywei:^dUs  or  even  ounces  per 
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ton  of  impurities,  silver  beinc,'  one  nf  them,  pcwicr 
marie  with  such  lead  miL.;ht  be  termed  silver  uewter; 
but  it  must  be  taken  for  p;ranled  that  the  silver  u,w 
not  knowiuLjly  added  b\-  the  old  pe-vter-founder.  lie 
took  his  lead,  i>r  his  peak  as  he  called  it,  in  all  i^omi 
faith  and  a<lded  it  to  his  tin.  If  he  had  known  thai 
he  was  prcsentin.4  his  customers  with  silver  to  any 
extent  he  would  have  tried  to  alter  matters,  for  Ik- 
would  not  have  approved  of  a  practice  by  which 
anybody  t;ot  somethin<;  for  nothing.  It  the  practiri- 
li.ul  been  known  at  all  it  would  have  cropped  up  at 
court  ineetin:^s  of  the  I'ewterers'  Company  and  Ik-cm 
ofifiiiall)'  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  >ii\er  pew  tor?  It  mean-. 
that  the  pewter  is  of  e.xcellent  oualit),  and  takes  a 
polish  on  it;;  hard,  even  surface,  like  the  i)f)lish  on 
silver  plate.  Of  such  pewter  there  is  no  dearth. 
There  is  no  point  in  callin<:j  any  specimen  "  >ilvor 
pewter  because  of  the  fashion  or  pattiTii. 

This  cra/.e  to  make  a  pewt        essel  loo);  like  one  o; 
silver  is  no  new  thin;j^.      One   Sebaldiis   Ruprechl    i. 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  found  out  a  method  oi 
doin;4  it,  and  for  a  while  he  reaped  tile  benefit.    Later, 
another   German    artis*    went    .1    little    farther    and 
proclaimed  to  the  w<>'-\o  that  he  could  i^'ive  his  ware 
tile  appearance  of  having  been  gilded  with  pure  ^oM. 
He  died  in  1  567  and  his  secret  with  him,  no  doubt  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  Ljoldsmilhs  of  that  time.     Vet 
another,  accordinij  to  IJapst.  claimed   that  he  could 
make  ])ewter  as  .soft   and  [)liable  as  wax,  and   alter 
working  at  his  will  upon  it,  could   c;ive  it  a   hardnc-^ 
quite  alien   to  the  ordinary   metal.      This  ingenious 
process    has    nut    come  down    to   us,  nor  are  there 
specimens  in  the  German  museums. 

English  pewterers   have   iriefi    their    hands  at  tiie 
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,!iu-tliiiij:,  an(ioiu>  M.ii"i-  I'lirliii-    W^  Ic'n  -i.  ii",  I  \~ 
,; 'ht    out    in    I''5-   ill!    all")'   iircnrlcti    to      nitato 
r.u\<l  ciilli'd  S:'v>rii:ii-     The  1\  \v»    -ers' <  'iy 

1  thi^  '    -A-  invention  in  thr  bud  prob  .,.     .ir 

,f  their  nuMnl'crs,  Tlv  -na-  .AlK-ii,  ;rom    woiki  i^' 
M,,i.'    I'lirlin;.;.  .:n<i  in  •   iifj  yc.ir  by  tlniii^ 

j)yi.r     t>r    ni  ,  ili-e     jilat    fiUfd 

vonnn,     ;nul  b\-   toiiri-ca'    it^  w     it    he    liad  ina<!e 
•  T"!!  I  »\er  bei  au.c  \\  ai.  irn  of  lia-  foiiipany,  iC'(",». 
Ma>ltr    in     i<''75.      Hi-^    peulor    is  ot    excellent 
,i!t\-.    An  alloy  ttinicd  McUiiior  is  now  beins^'  made 
i^  pMi'uIar  in    I'rancc  because  it  looks  hkc  silver, 
iitains 
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claimed  '  tliat  lir  could  iiake  pewter  of  such  excellent 
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w  ith  hii;her 


paaes. 

\nwthcr  statement  which  was   i 
tciilcclors  and  dealers,   who    said   tliL_,        al    -c* 
M.uched    for  in  prin*,   ^^•as  that   the  X   with  a  en-. m 
above  it  was  the  exci  ,(■  iw.vk,  and  -howed  conclusivel)- 
that  the  Gnvcrnineni  dut\-  on  pewter  had  been  paid. 
Statements  such  a-,  'his  are  taken  in  by  an  easil)- 

"  l-uiiuil  il  i;n   \  i'\.  i;-  .i   I'.ii'        i  1037) 
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gullible  clic.itcle,  and  no  doubt  some  collectors  in 
their  iL;nor;incc  have  paid  fictitious  prices  for  pieces 
with  this,  the  commonest  of  all  the  marks,  and  which 
was  merely  the  quality  mark  and  was  originallj- 
placed  only  on  extraordinary  ware. 

Woultl  the  fact  of  the  mark  occurring;  twice  be 
taken  to  me.ui  that  :.'vcise  iluty  had  been  paid  more 
than  once  fir  the  s.^iie  piece,  or  how  would  the 
knuwini,^  oni's  t;et  over  the  difficultv? 

\'et  an  niKM-  statement  which  has,  sad  to  say,  cjonr 
the  round  i  of  some  pewter  circles  from  the  fact  tl   it  ii 
it  appeared  in  print,  is  that  the  Gloucester  candlestick 
now  in  the  \'icti»ria  aiul  Albert  Museum,  South  Keii- 
sin;4toii,  is  made  of  pewter.    It  i-  n  ithin;.^  of  the  sort,   li 
is  of  [)ale  bronze,  cast  by  the  tifr  f>crdut:  process,  iwA 
richl>- gilt  and  decorated.     The  stem  is  divided  intn 
twf)  parts  b\'  Ijosscs,  ornainented   with  the   emblems 
of  the  ICvangelists,  supporting  a  cup  at  the  top.     The 
ba--e  is  triangular.    There  are  alt(  >gether  over  forty  mon- 
sters represented  in  grotesijue  attitudes,  wrestling  and 
struggling  witl'i  nine  human  beings.      It  is  considered 
to  have  been    Ilildesheim  work  of  the  early  twelfth 
century,    c.  l  no.       It   is    figured    in    Mr.    Lethabx'- 
"  Medi;eval   Art,"   p.    125.      If  it  had    been    made  in 
pewter  it   would  hardly   have  lastetl    a  tenth   of  the 
time  that  has  ela])sed   since  it   was   given   by   Abbot 
I'eter  to   the   .\bbey  at  Gloucester. 

Just  as  we  have  in  our  midst  those  clever 
fabricators  of  uiedi.Lval  armour  and  horse  trappings, 
complete  to  the  smallest  detail— and  there  are  cjuite 
as  clever  wiTKnic.i  loiiig  it  (]uite  openly  abroad — so 
there  are  to  be  found  pewtercrs  with  more  ingenuity 
than  moralitx',  and  the  collector  must  take  the  risks 
—  in  other  words,  bu\-  his  experience. 

It  is  no  good  trying  to  formulate  a  list  of  "Don'ts" 
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\«  Iiich  !u'  is  warned. 

rrwt'f  is  not  the  si.rt  i  if  stutT  that  ihf  a\crat;e 
, leal'  I-  likes  U>  fj;iiarantee.  lU  may  liav.-  been 
,•;,  1  wed  hiins<-'lf  and  In-  is  n>t  likeK-  t^  1r-  anxii  >iis  to 
Di-iK-laiin  the  fact  to  tlie  •  ^xt  eii'-l<>tn.i  he  may  ch.ince 

t'  i  have. 

I-'aked  i)e\vter,  which  would  h.ive  Ik-ii  an  imjios^i. 
l)iljt\-  ill  the  old  da\s  when  tlie  >earchers  of  the 
i'-'utcrers'  Coiiipany  w^-re  cnipoweic'  li>  vi-il  tin- 
\v..rkshoi  isand  conhscale  wluil  w  a-  hrni;.',  made  a;;ain-~t 
thi'  re'^ulations,  i-  not,  and  tlicie  i.-^  no  reasun  why 
It  nIiohUI  be,  uncotninoii.  Tl-.ere  i^  r\fr)-  niccntive  to 
'iv.'  faker  to  do  hi--  uMnosl.  !-"or  a  |'issai)i.-  lake  he 
is  certain  to  t'l.id  a  i>urcha>er.  either  in  ,i  coiici-tor  for 
iTotu  ."O  called,  or  a  novice,  who  will  pay  the  price 
ti'atheasks.  The  marks  are  ver\-  little  understood, 
and  can  easily  be  inserled  from  other  pieces  of  pewter 
,,- <md  when  reqiiin-d  accordin'^  to  the  date  of  tlv 
laked  specimen.  The^e  borrowed  in.u-ks  are  otten 
carelessly  in>erted,  and  ])laced  where  a  i)ew  teri  r  would 
"ot  have  jHit  them,  i\i^.  on  the  <k\c  of  a  cliulice,  or  on 
tlic  part  of  a  paten    that   is  half  hidden   b\'  the  foot 

or  stem. 

.Sometimes  mark.-i  are  so  indistinct  thai  t'ie\-  liave 
till-  .(ppearance  of  f.ikes,  more  e-pecallx-  in  th ;  case 
of  what  for  want  of  a  better  nam',.',  are  known,  (juite 
wroiiL^ly,  as  hall-marks.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to  see  tlie 
adv.mt.ijjje  <jf  taking  a  mark  in  this  \\,\y.  It  would 
he  just  as  easy  for  a  die-sinker  to  ninke  a  perfect 
f.ic-imile  of  an  old  inark  .is  lo  make  iine  intentic)nally 
imiistinct,  and  pewter  so  stamped  wouki  be  f;ir  more 
profitable,  provided    the   taker  did    not   overdo  it   by 
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tlouMiii  ;  till'  in  irkrl  with  V»'  many  inastci pieces  b)' 

Diic  maker. 

The  nicvalciKc  of  a  lar;.;!-  amoiml  of  faked  pewter 
i>  (Uic  to  tlic  fact  that  In  man\-  cases  the  dealer 
knows  \er\-  little  about  it — \ery  often  far  less  than 
the  collector.  In  other  cases  the  town  flealer  is  quite 
dependent  on  the  a;..,ant  or  tra\el'er  who  scours  our 
own  counties,  or  who  imjiorts  at  regular  intervals 
cnnsi'_;nments  fi<>ni  that  va,;ue  and  shadowy  land 
known  as  "  abroad." 

There  are  shops  where  jjcwter  of  certain  periods 
a<id  naf'iiMlity  ma>-  be  ordered  —if  not  commissioned. 
The  orders  cannot  l)e  executed  frc  an  stock  or  at  once, 
because  to  make  pewter  takes  a  little  time.  Longer 
time,  too,  would  be  required  for  anything  out  of  the 
common, but  ihearticle  would  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

Travellers  in  Holland  and  Bel-ium  and  elsewhere 
have  no  lioubl  experienced  the  glib  tongues  and  the 
guiU-of  tlv  touts  attached  to  the  bric-a-brac  shops 
and  possibly  have  been  ])ersuaded  into  buying  some 
new  •■"Id  pewter  !  " 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  if  a  ci>llector  advertises 
for  any  unusual  piece  of  pewter  which  he  knows 
from  description  onl\-,  or  froin  hearsay,  the  piece  will 
be  heard  of  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

A  coliector  wishing  to  have  a  complete  set  of 
table  pewter  ad\ertiscd  for  a  [jair  of  asparagus 
tongs.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  article  was  (juickly  provided,  to  the  cr)I- 
lector's  great  deiight.  Her  collection  was  now 
perfect.  Disillusionment  was,  however,  soon  to 
follow.  An  expert  was  invited  to  see,  and  to  value, 
this  perfect  collection,  but  among  the  articles  he 
t)ut  on  one  side  as  spurious  and  as  anachronisms  was 
the  pair  of  asparagus  tongs. 
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It  i  within  the  homid-^  of  iinhahilitx-  th.it  ,in 
a(l\irtiscinent  ;i--kiii'^  for  '^i  )<.•<:  im  tils  of  '^!v.i..ns  of  tlic 
tiiiir  of  .Alfred  the  (irr-it  iii'|)!)!T-|i<  it->  ■  .f  the  tmu- 
iif  Willlani  Rufu--.  'm  ;i  ,  ir  u-'SNi.  mil  rros-  wf  the  tiiiK- 
.,(  I.arly  I.ine  Tire)'  wouM  be  on  iiiiotK-  .ir^wered  h\- 
t'le-^.mie  enterprising^  iTMnnf.ift  n-i  r  who  li...-;  supplied 
utiuT  iiiterc'^titv,;'  .'/y<'/.v  </  /'/  ui  pi-^' ter  within  the 
!.i-t   few  year-. 

I'o  tr.'iek  d".\i'  tlii-  r>iwti'r<'i  '-  not  within  tiie 
-„'>pi>  iif  ti-.e  pre-.eiit  volume,  '^.l  co]k\-tors  are 
iiixited  to  he  i. ireful  ,ind  ciiitioned  :iL:jain^l  supplyini;" 
-ixelches  and  di-awinffs  of  thv!;  reom'rein -iit-^  If 
tlicv  ilo  this  tlv')-  Nvii!  have  tlienT-e-lves  to  tli ml: 
when  counterfeit-,  m.ide  iij)  of  pie'  e  of  pcwter,  jjood 
I  noiij^h  in  their  wa\',  are  subni  'ted  for  their  <  on- 
^idcration. 

.\  common  trick  of  some  dealers  is  to  point  ^nt 
that  tlic  howl  of  a  sp'  oti  has  been  .  ,r  is  lmU.  Tiiis 
-^o-callcd  i;ilt  is  merely  oxide  w'  h  has  formed  ■  mi 
the  -surface,  chiefly  of  the  bow!  i  -;  irue,  but  none 
the  less  an  o.xific.  To  pay  a  fictiti<nis  price  tor  a  fnie 
-pecimen  of  tarnish  is.  on  the  face  of  it,  ridiculous. 
I  he  keen  and  an.xious  spoonduinter  in  his  novitiate 
iiia\-  have  been  deceived.  Let  him  not  be  cauidit 
a;_;ain. 

The  demand  for  old  pewter  lias  been  met  very 
much  ill  the  .■^ame  way  that  tl  ,  di  nand  for  old  ^ak 
iias  V)een  satisfied.  The  pie^  -  r  me  either  "  from 
the  countryside "-  -with  a  va:;^,  ipflication  of  a 
neighbourhood  to  s^ive  local  cohvir—or  else  "  tVoin  a 
-.oiirce  not  available  to  the  general  pu'Dii'.-  -or  .ic^ain 
•  from  a  collection  the  owner  of  which  docs  ri(.)t  wi-h 
Ihs  name  to  be  made  public  (jrcpert)." 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  common  lines 
in  fakes  i*  the  round- bowled  spoon  witli  cyHndrica! 
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or  octagonal  handle- 


To  adtl  to  the  charm,  they 


m 


r 


are  usually  stjld  in  painted  spoon  racks -copied  from 
seventeenth-century  prototypes  desi-^Mied  to  hold  a 
doz'Mi.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  better 
value  than  the  spoons,  and,  if  not  genuine,  tiiey  arc 
certainly  more  decorative. 

These  spoons  are  u.-.uall>-  stamped  with  three 
initials— those  of  the  first  owner,  of  course-  and  the 
mark  is  ^^enerally  the  rose  and  crown,  while  in  many 
there  is  no  mark  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
more  round-bowied  spoons  in  existence  than  there 
were  when  they  were  a  household  nece-sity  ol  every- 
day life  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Other  articles  of  wiiich  there  are  far  too  man\-  to 
be  seen  are  the  two-handled  ear-dishes  or  porrin,;ers 
with  the  Tudor  rose  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ix iwl. 
When  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  these  as  bleeding-bowls 
or  as  quaii^hs  the  buyer  should  be  on  his  i^uard,  and 
more  so  wiu-n  the  dealer  offers  him  a  choice  from  a 
couple  of  dozen  bowls,  all  in  spotless  condition,  with 
the  same  design  pierced  in,  and  the  same  initials 
punched  on,  the  ears  or  handles. 

A  class  of  specimen  of  w'uich  the  collector  should 
beware  i>  that  compriswi;^  liiick  massivi::  dishes,  with 
arms  cast  in  high  reliet  and  tuiished  b>-  a  certain 
amount  of  chasing.  The  makers'  marks  on  these 
objects  are  generally  the  same,  (i)  A  crowned  rose, 
with  N.  U.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crown.  In  the 
centre  of  each  petal  of  the  rose  a  pellet,  but  in  the 
uppermost  one  a  mullet  of  six  points.  j)  In  beaded 
circle  St.  George  or  a  St.  Michael  and  a  dragon, 
wit'.i   the   letters  A.  I.C. 

ri.ues  with  these  marks  have  been  going  the 
rounds  and  ma\-  be  bought  abroad  for  a  few  francs. 
The  probability  is  that  they  are   beuig  reproduced 
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<.  ,uvj\\horc  at  the  present  time  to  satisfy  the  domand 
,,„•  -art"  pewter.  The  followiii'^^  are  tlie  schemes 
of  ornamentation  : — 

I.  Arms  of  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Lonis  Xl\'.  and 
Marie  Thcrcse  of  Austria,  d.  i/H.  Th.-  o.at  of 
.uni-  is  ^urniounled  by  a  royal  crown,  Nurrounded 
by  the  Ordre  du  Saint-Ksprit,  with  two  dolphins 
,1-,   -supporters. 

J.  .\rms  of  Philip  V.,  Kinc:  of  Spain,  son  of  the 
|),iui)hin  Louis  aiul  Marie  of  Uavaria  1700-1741). 
uiili  the  arms  of  1-rance  on  an  escutcheon  of 
l„ctc!ice.  The  coat  of  arms  is  on  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  royal  crown,  wi.h  the  Order  of  the 
(ioiiicn   Fleece  suspended   from   it. 

V  A  ciiKpie-foiled  plate  with  a  moulded  cd'^e. 
Iweach  foil  there  is  a  tk-ur-de-lis,  and  in  the  centre 
,,f  the  plate  a  salamamler  with  a  lar-^e  crown  above 
it.      The  field  is  so/if  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

4.  A  many- foiled  plate,  with  a  mould  edt^-e,  but  no 
liin— with  the  ticl.l  .smn-  with  tleurs-de-lis.  In  the 
centre  a  lion  ramoMit ;  above  all.  a  crown. 

5.  An  oval  d-  /ith  the  arms  of  a  French  marquis 
—  name  unknown. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  plates 
there  are  going  the  round  of  the  shops  and  occasion- 
ally getting  into  collections  with  the  arms  of  Lord 
^h'lrcus  1 1  ill,  and  purporting  to  have  been  used  in 
the  i'eninsular  W  ar.  The  engraving  is  very  roughly 
and  badly  done  as  a  rule,  and  seems  to  have  been 
aiided  long  after  the  fancy  date  ascribed  to  the 
plates.  Some  specimens,  with  a  variation  in  the 
arms  are  said  to  be  those  of  Viscount  Hill,  ami  to 
have  been  u^ed  by  him  ii:  ihe  Peninsular  War.  Lord 
Hill,  however,  did  not  become  Viscount  till  1842,  and 
this   tact  helps   to  discount  the  genuineness  of  the 
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L■l1rJravill;^^  In  one  case  the  plates  were  good  plates 
with  a  dated  mark  1675  and  makers'  initials  I.  K. 
It  seems  a  [>it>-  that  <food  old  plates  like  this  sIkuiUI 
be  dcc^radud  1)\  the  addition  of  bad  en;^ravinjj.  The 
eiu^raver  mi;.du  iiave  taken  plates  somewhat  nearer 
tlie  time  of  Lord    Hill. 

Mantelpiece  ornainents  of  various  dcsi<|n  wire 
formerly  very  commonly  made  in  brass,  and  of  late 
\  ears  there  has  been  a  temli  nc>'  to  yinxluce  these  in 
}>ewte  .  They  are  carelessly  made, and  seem  to  have 
been  cast  in  plaster  moulds  made  from  the  bra-^s 
originals),  all  in  one  piece.  Many  of  the  brass  ones 
were  cast  in  two  jjieccs,  viz.,  the  fi,L,'nre  portion,  and 
the  base,  and  the  two  parts  were  then  screwed 
together.  In  the  more  shameless  copies  the  screws 
are  shown  cast  in  [)osition.  The  metal,  too,  in  qualitv 
is  more  like  that  used  in  casting  common  squirts,  toy 
cannon,  and  thin  tin  soldiers.  Sue  1  reproductions 
must  be  avi>ided. 

Allot  her  object  to  be  viewed  with  great  cpution  is 
a  perfect  hniiticr.  As  a  rule,  the  material  being 
poor,  and  the  lower  half  being  too  heavy  for  the 
upper  portion,  which  is  either  pierced  work  or  a 
^(lender  cross,  the  two  halves  have  come  to  pieces 
early  in  the  lifetime  (jf  the  benitier,  and  repairs  have 
been  necessary.  There  are,  no  doubt,  perfect  speci- 
inens,  which  are  undoubtedl)-  genuine,  but  they  are  not 
met  with  every  day,  and  must  be  regarded  as  suspect. 

F(jrks,  again,  from  their  nature,  and  from  the 
usage  they  received,  had  a  short  lifetime,  and  a 
collector  should  fight  sh>'  of  a  fork  and  spoon  sold  as 
a  pair.  There  may  be  chance  specimens  (jf  such 
pairs,  but  they  are  rare. 

There  is  a  fork  made  by  Henry  and  Richard  Joseph 
(171.51  in  the  Museum  at  Reading. 
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\l(.(lern  powtcr  l<'rk->  .irc  like  modern  coi^  etc,  in 
th.it  tiK-y  .nv  nMnfoicr.l  witli  >tccl  uiie  in  llu  -tcm  .>l' 
the  lian.il.'  .md  in  the  prun-s.  Without  tlii^  llu-y 
".duhl  be  tiiiite  ii-elc^s. 

Thetv  .ire  a  '^re.it  number  of  di.he^  exlant  uith  the 
mark-.i  [ONAS  DrRAND  .  I'nuch  N-.  557'.  wiil^ 
\\u-  d.ite"  lo<^v-  ;i"^l  device  a  rose,  with  the  k-.en.l 
IhIow    in   a  -scroll,  l'"..    SONNAN  T. 

It  slionld  har.il}'  be  nece-.ir>-  t. .  explain,  I'xrept 
(,,     a      .;'M.ri      of    >uhnorina!       inli;lliu,enee.      titat 

■  !•:.  SUNNAN  r  "  is  n.-t  tlu-  name  ol  a  iHWterer.  but 
:-,idelcrmfur  theiiuahty  of  the  metal  u-ed,  rt-taine.i 

.•.       L'RA>  1),  who  w;is.)f  French  descent,  aiul  used 
1      liim  and  his  Uther  on  their  pev»,.r.       1  nis  makt'r's 

■  Ater  was  in  i;reat  demaiul  at  the  end  o,  tiv 
seventeenth  century,  aiul  we  t;nd  uch  colourable 
imitations  of  his  mark  as  the  toilowm-.  on  pewter 
(,l  about  tlic-  same  time,  vi/.,  a-^  n.une  JOANI'..- 
DhA'ANlJ,  abo  the  wonl  SONN.Ns  l"  and  i"  o. 
the  (late  bein;^,  perhaps,  ])urpo>jIy  indi-^tuicl. 

Another  trick  of  deal<;rs,  or  dealer^  a._;eiits,  is  t  . 
h.ive  a  le-^end  eni^raved  on  the  foot  (-f  a  <  halice, 
staun^'  the  cliurch  or  chapel  from  whi(  h  the  vessel 
was  r.btained.  'tin's  t^'ives  an  added  interest.  :io 
d.  ubl.  and  ■  nhances  the  value,  but  soimtimes  the 
dealer  t^oes  too  far—or  ooi';/  :  iiorant  he  is  himseli 
deceived  by  collector  lor  rrofit  :>nd  adds  an 
inii)ossible  inscription.  An  instance  may  be  L,nven. 
X  sold  V  a  coujile  uf  cli.dices  with  .i  le-eiid  statin-; 
that  they  came  trom  a  meetinu-!iou-e  ot  ti.e  .Society 
ui  Friends.  A-  .natter  of  fact  the  Society  ot 
I'riends  do  itot  reciuire  chalices,  th.eir  jAicharist;* 
MTvice  beini^  entirely  s|)iritua!. 

Dei!)    di-he.-  are    likely   to   nr.Ae  a  ^nare  to    the 
eager   and   the   unwary.      I'hey    ue    otlen    taked    up 
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from  <inc  of  the  halves  of  a  bcd-ji.ui.  Tlicse  halve-' 
arc  made  in  deep  dish  moulds,  but  that  is  no  valid 
rcasDii  why  a  iiw\ice  should  be  asked  ^2  los.  ov  /."^ 
fnv  a  (K'e])  dish  which  i-;  so  faked,  with  a  fictitious 
m.u'k,  tioni  a  diunai^cd  article  < >{  humbler  use.  jjii  ked 
ui>  .it  the  old-uictal  price  of  sa_\-  is.  jd.  \i<  i  >.  4(1. 
pt  r  lb. 

L,/.i,i/  (W/At  a;4ain  applies  to  tile  "  la])|)it-heus  " 
that  iiail  frctin  ^oine  ciiniy  unri^nian's  beucli  in  that 
artistic  centre*,  to  wit,  (ilasi;ow.  They  are  cleve;ly 
made,  and  lnok  !_;enu;ne  enough  -  but  thev  are  not 
what  they  seem. 

( )n  the  iijiiorant  a  vhopm.m  will  tr)-  and  p.ihn  mI  a 
.XwrnirUidv  measure  ur  one  Irom  the  t  hannci  Islaniis 
a>  a  re.il  t.Dpitdu  n,  but  the  iL;noranl  one-  -  hould 
know  better. 

l"-uicy  prices  i.ave  been  asked  of  kite  years  ti>r 
certain  articles  M\i\  in  cerlaiii  centre->  onl)-.  I'~i.r 
ihis  tile  Collectors  themselves  have  maini)'  been 
ic  poii^ilile.  1  lie\'  olacc  an  iiuiiiirv  for  a  certain 
.//'/-■/  iftu't  with  one  or  perl.aps  tuu  dealers.  The 
dealer  and  his  a^^cnts  horc,  there,  and  ever\-where 
inciuire  and  offer  a  price.  .Some  <>ne  keeps  back  the 
r('i|uin(l  object,  knowing;  ih.U  tl'.e  keener  the  coiii- 
jietitiiiii,  the  iiiiire  willing;'  the  dealn  will  ije  t')  pa\' 
Miore,  li)r  of  curse  iie  will  t;et  it  <juite  easily  troin  Ins 
client.  ilveiilualU-  it  chansjes  liaii'l-'  .it  .i  con- 
-iderable  premium,  and  the  customer  wiic  pkiced 
his  iiiipiir)',  with  perhajjs  a  limit  nl  price,  has  to 
increa-^e  this  belorc  he  .secures  the  thin<;  su  keeiilv 
II  )\  etixi. 

The  writer  h.as  l.)fen  told,  juiu^  s.-mlv  b\'  ^"me,  that 
till.-  Iiiiiiii'i^-  of  the  lir^t  e.\'iiif)ilion  in  loo.p  sim- 
ultaiieou  d\-  >.\ith  the  appejr.ince  oi  "  I'ewt'M'  i^ate," 
1  au-ed  .1  Lia/.e  aiHl  i<'rc<-(J  iij)  prices  at  I'lic.      l  m  thi.s 
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iiy  hr  ivplici  that  it  ina\-  h.w'  ma<l  it  rxpcnsivc 
[  tlu-ii  t'.'i-  any  one  wiio  \n-^,u\  toM.lirrt  i^v  ii') 
u.il  ica-nii  at  that  partKular  tinir.  llu  u-  wcrr, 
vcwr,  Uo-n  colU'Cl'Ts  ..f  r,o\vU:r  t\M-;t\-  yrar-^ 
,,rc  that,  and  tiu>  had  thr  la-al  tun,  It  they 
:ivtcd  h-nm  their  own  in-iimtivf  appiTuatinn  nl 
uau',  witliout  an>-  liclp  timn  any  availab!<- 
;,-,r  f.  a-  none  --ucli  \\a<  tlicn  in  t  xi:4er.CL-, 
ll  uia>-  Ik'  tin.-  that  the  rxhiuitii.n  cau-td  a  demand 

re'.tain  ever\-day  arlieies  >urh  as  p^  Mrin;^H-is  .ind 
„,!i  .and  that  tor  a  time,  as  there  w  a-  a  -,lii)il..;-;e  uf 

~e,  prices  went  hii;her,  but  tlic  supp')'  with  a  utile 
.  ,1 1    I, on  met  tlie  increased  demand. 


1',  i'l,      i|      M  >     Dl.L. 
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,1  ,,  l.v  uo  means  easy  f-  uritc  om  the  suhjr.-t  of  ilu- 
,„-;,...  of  ,v,nvUT  rli-pa^sionatel)-,  f-r  thnv  ,^  ihr 
i-,'.^i,...  !jiat  u-hcn  onrc  the  prices  reccnily  paid  in  an 
■.„,,.;,-r.>..m  .^r  -hop  are  entere.l  ni  a  t-nnal  h-4, 
'i..,.,l  ,i,ul  so  anthenli--ate(i,  as  it  were, 'I  ..ler^  wly. 
^■,^v  i,,uu)en  tr>  have  -nniiar  article-^  in  M.-eL:  will 
lake  .idvanta-e  -.f  the  piiee.  paid,  and  alter  ll'eir 
.,.;,.,..  so  a>  t.>  hriiii;-  th-ni   into   hue. 

\\-:h  a<  tins  i^  to  here-retlKl,il  eann.ot  he  helped. 
,.^  ;',  '[,n  ;ui.l  par.  el  of  the  n.etho.liea!  ^v-teni  e.nder 
.'y,,\.],  .hi.  series  of  hook^  is  hein-  oi,.<hice(i.  that 
p,','.^,.,  .hou.d  he  ehronicle.i  with,  uire  an.,  aecuracy 
U,i- 'l-'-  intorniation  of  colleetors. 

Ihe  pr  e.-  pai.l  for  pewter  ha^  e  n  .t.  h.,vever.  heen 
,^  .v^teni.airallv  recorded  as  oi  -iiver,  eluna  and 
oMi-'r  articles  of  :v;7//,  an.i  to  .nppleinent  this 
,i^!.^^„.ncy.  information  froni  variou-^  private  sources 
ha.  !,.,,  n'c.lkcteo  and  tabnla'ed  chv^  .nolo^ically. 

l-h,,.ewh-,  be-an  i<>  collect  thirty  or  forty  years 
,,.,,  t..-  the  plea-ire  of  coHectm-,  were  able  to  pick 
1,0  f>r  v.TV  little,  p.-ac:i-allv  next  to  nothing;,  articles 
;nat  iDW.idav-  cannot  be  f-una  ni  the  ordinary  way. 
it  is  ,1  ,n.>^t' interesting  slud.y  to  compare  the  pr.ces 
diat  these  real  c.i'eclors  paid  .x:th  tiiose  oflered,  and 
soaunimes  refuse  1    m  the  dealers'  sh  )p^  t(j-da>-. 
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Some  (k-ali  r-  at  th-  jir-scnt  time  arc  bt'wailn,  ^  t'.c 
fart  tliat  the  '  r  i/r  (i  >r  pcwt'T  i>  on  the  waii".  I  i),. 
cra/c,  if  rvi-r  thctr  wen'  <iiil',  ma\'  be  ovir,  I,!;; 
collert'irs  liavi-  Ikxii  ;.,  liii'-:^  on  stea'iily  roHivtii 
when  ;;n(l  wlv.re  tliey  <-<ml(l,  occ.isionalU',  no  (li.iii)', 
|)a_\-iii;4  \c\y  lii;^!;  price-;,  more  particiilail)-  at  I.oni-- 
aiiclioii-i  where  the  com])etition  lias  been  keiii. 

Gooil  and  _L:ji;n>iiiie  pewter,  with  a  i-'iui-jhic  mark 
upon  it,  i-  practically  certain  to  fmd  an  ai)preciat!Vt. 
bnyer,  williir^,  evi-n  if  it  be  offereil  pri\atel\-,  to  \yA\  .\ 
reasonably  liberal  price.  The  number  of  pieces  ni 
;4oo(l  ware  must  be,  tVom  the  nature  of  lliiuL^'s,  limit''  1, 
.nid  thoni^h  tliere  ma\-  -^tiU  be  future  fmds  hidi!.  li 
away  in  lofts  and  ;_; arrets,  they  camio!  be  sonumen  u, 
a-,  to  cause  any  Wax  of  a  Ljeneral  slump  ii;  prices. 

rile  list  ha<  been  compiled  lVom\arious  sourer-. 
but  all  names,  whellur  those  kA  deil'-r.-.  or  collecl<ir-. 
liavc  been  supp^-ssed,  for  it  would  ha\e  been  a  free 
advertisement  lor  the  formi-r  an  1  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Tiu:  n)!lo\vin[4  prices  will  show  how  the  price,  even 
for  .such  cver>- lay  articles  as  plates,  has  steadih'  ;n 
creased,  especiail)-  when  the  maker  ha.s  been  a  in  in 
I  if  some  reputation. 

It  must  not   for  a  inomeut  be  .supposcfl  that  sonv 
of  the  articles,  intrinsically,  arc  worth   tiic  amount- 
which  have  been   paid   for  them.       If  s./.n  aq..;:i   to- 
m  ):tow   most   of  them    mii;ht    fetch   \ery   mucii   liv— 
while  some    and  there  is  no  nee  i   to  -.pecifv  thesi 
would    sell    at    much    hi-her    prices    because    of   tin 
demand  f'^r  such  just  at  the  i)resent  tinu:. 

Several  collectors  who  were  asked  to  contr'butc 
lists  f)f  prices,  dates,  and  places  r(!L,aetted  that  the\- 
hid  kept  no  systematic  record  as  to  anv  of  the.sc 
matters.     Their  one  point  of  afjrpement.  however.  \yA~ 
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J  .     I.;  ..r  a  I'.iirlh  kI"  ihr  pricr-^  iliai;^ril  to-day. 

I',,  I'untitiii  hill  ii  few  s|H'ci.il  in>t.iiKc>.  Spoi.ns 
,,  ,1  I  I  !).■  f"iiii<l  ill  t-MMvations,  ii>iiall\- in  'rhaiiv-, 
stui'^  <'i  '•!  lU  rinnnd^i-y,  and  passed  \-cars  ai^n  into 
,-.i',!i'.  t  II-  liands  for  a  few  pt.Mict'.  Now  it  ii'(Hiircs  thr 
,,  |'',i\-  (if  a-  many,  <>i'  Iwiix-  as  nian\',  ponnd-^  stfrliii;.^ 
1,  ',,11.  V.)c  dr-ircd  article  is  acipiirod.  'I'herc  must 
h  \c  been  c'lK'CtoiN  with  hawk-t  rd  a;^cnts  always 
Mil  ilir  alert  for  an\-  chaiict-  of  the  '^'numd  in  tlic 
s':i  it  .,  or  in  j)ri\  ite  jjrouerty.  bci.i;,i  opeiuid. 

.->n!;ir-!)o\(:--,     loo,    nsrd    to    l)c    picked    ii|)     for    a 
f, 'A    pciu'',    now    the    price   i>    more  often  asked   in 

!':  i;r-  h,i\c  hi'i  n  1)ou_l;1u  for  .}d  ,  and  the  ,-cllers 
:.id  ■lad  to  -et  rid  t>\  tlicm  at  tlir  price.  The 
,i', ';;  r  i;a\-  the  writer  saw  a  miserable  sj)cc'meii.  iS  in. 
Ml  ii.iin eter.  all  o^t-inarked  and  cracked,  which  had 
h  II  1)  'ir^ht  for  iSs.  6d.  It  was  uninarKcd,  very  poor 
ia  i;iia!i*>-,  and  even  wiien  put  in  proper  re|)air, 
■^..'.ei;,  I'eined,  .md  bnffed,  it  would  not  be  worth 
]).i\\  tlv  orice  i)aid  for  it,  pl'is  ih.c  cost  of  repairs. 
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1902  Quart  Mugs 

Pap-boat        

Harvest  Bottles        

Set  of  6  Motto  Plates  

A  similar  set 

Set  of  6  Plates,  with  the  arms  of  the 
City  of  London     

6  Plates  

A  Dinner  Service  (consisting  of  8 

la  ;;e  dishes,  D.  22  in.,  D.  20  in., 
D.  18  in.,  D.  15  in.,  D.  12  in.)  ... 

24  Plates,  D.  9|  in 

5  Plates,  D.  9f  in 

4  Dishes,  D.  18J  in 

3  Dishes  (D.  18  in.,  D.  17  in.,  D. 
IS  in.),  one  dish  with  shaped  rim, 
and  2  Strainers      

12  Plates,  D.  9j  in.,  with  engraved 
coronet       

7  Oval  Dishes,  with  raised  edges  ... 

Old  Quart  Wine  Measure 

A  Dinner  Service,  22  pieces 

Guild  Cup  and  Cover  

Flagon  and  Cover,  with  eagle  as 
top 

2  Flagons,  with  shields  of  arms  on 
fronts  and  cover,  also  a  Nef 

Cistern,  with  brass  tap  ;  Tea  Canister 
(engraved),  with  screw  top 

3  Tankards,  i  quart,  i  pint 

2  Oval  Dishes,  with  moulded  rims... 

3  .Large  Circular  Dishes      

2  Circular  Dishes  and  6  Platters    ... 

4  large  Flatters,  3  small,  with 
scalloped  borders 

Service,  old,  17  dishes,  7  plates,  23 
small  plates,  3  cups,  candlestick, 

2  salt-bowls  

1903  I J  doz.  Meat  Plates,  with  rrests     ... 

2  Meat  Dishes,  D.  19  in 

A  Bowl,  inscribed  "  Sir,  your  quarter 
is  up"         

5 


£  s. 

d. 

(O    7 

6 

Birmingham 

.       to 

0  10 

0 

Ludlow 

0    2 

6 

Bristol 

0    8 

0 

Auction,  London 

15  10 

0 

Auction,  London 

14  14 

0 

Auction,  London  2  16    o 
—  140 


—  S    5    o 
Auction,  London  400 

—  160 
Auction,  London  2  16    o 


Auction,  London  2  16    o 

Auction,  London  4  10    o 

Auction,  London  2  to    o 

Auction,  London  130 

Auction,  London  800 

—  140 


400 


o  IS 
4  10 
o    7 

O    10 

o  18 


—  I   14    o 

Auction,  London  30    o    o 
Auction,  London   850 

—  3    "    t, 

Auction,  London    i     2    o 


.    1.7 


\ 
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CHATS  ON  OLD  PEWTER 


1908  Guild  Cup  of  the  Carpenters  of 
Worms,  with  6  pendant  es- 
cutcheons, H.  17J  in 

Perfume  Sprinkler 

Inkstand,  square,  with  2  drawers  ... 

Salt-cellar  [temp.  Charles  II.) 

Pocket  Communion  Set,  in  case    ... 

Large  Hot- water  Dish,  with  fence... 

Dish,  D.  18  in.  (by  Abbot) 

Dish,  D.  16J  in 

Dish,  D.  15  in.  (by  R.  Goring) 

Cup  of  a  Guild  of  Masons 

6  Altar  Candlesticks,  3  ft.  high 

2  Sacramental  Cruets  

Tankard,  ball  feet  (Swedish) 

Tankard,  ornamented  with  wriggled 
work,  temp.  William  &  Mary 

Dinner  Service,  30  pieces,  with  crest 

Altar  Candlesticks,  H.  22  in. 

Spoon,  William  &  Mary  or  Early 
Queen  Anne  

Plate,  D.  9j  in.  (by  John  Townend) 

1904  Deep    Dish,    D.    13J    in.    (by    S. 

Duncomb) 

Deep  Dish,  D.  13J  in.  (by  Rich. 
Shurmer) 

Deep  Dish,  D.  13J  in.  (Flemish)  ... 

Deep  Dish,  D.  13}  in.  (Scotch)     ... 

Plate,  D.  9j  in.,  c.  1750 (by  H.&  R. 
Joseph)       

Plate,  D.  8  in.,  c.  1819  (by  S.  Cocks) 

Plate,  D.  9  in.,  f  1712  (by  J.  Jack- 
sen) 

Plate,  D.  9f  in.  (by  R.  HitchmanK.. 

Plate,  D.  95  in.  (by  W.  de  Jersey)... 

Plate,  D.  9j  in.  (by  Gray  &  King) 

Ji'g  (Flemish)  

Tappit-hen,  H.  11  in.,  uncrested    ... 

Tappit-hen,  H.  12  in.,  crested 

Mug,  with  Chinese  pointing  orna- 
ment   

Pap-boat,  with  handle  (imperfect) ... 

Salt-cellar,  standard 

Urn  (trench)     


C   s.  d. 


German 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

Shrewsbury 

Iceland 

London 

4  IS 
0  6 
0  14 
0    8 

0  18 

1  IS 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

— 

I    0 

0 

— 

0  10 

0 

German 

0  12 
.?  10 

0 
0 

— 

6    0 

0 

— 

2     0 

0 

— 

I    10 

0 

On  ford 
London 

0  5 
S    0 

0 

0 

— 

4  10 

0 

London 

1  0 
0    7 

0 
6 

London 

London 
London 
London 

Brighton 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


London 
London 
London 


o  12    b 

o  14  6 
n  12  6 
o  12    6 

o  s  o 
060 


o  7 

o  7 

o  7 

o  7 

O    12 

3  17 

4  o 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 


o  15  o 
o  18  o 
036 

066 


r.^.o.AV- 


.-< 


i'     1 


f "     i   'I 
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1904  Benitiers 


London 


£  s.  d. 

|0    12      6 

-'076 


lo    6    6 

iiuckles          

— 

from    0     I     6 

Tureen,    no    lid,    with    monogram 

"G.  IV." 

— 

200 

Circular  Dish,  with  arms  of  Butchers' 

Guild          

— 

300 

Wine-cooler,  or  font  (Italian) 

— 

0  15    0 

Salt-cellar,  temp.  Charles  II. 

— 

0  15    0 

Tankard,  temp.  Charles  II 

— 

I     0    0 

Church  Flagon  and  2  Chalices  (i8lh 

century)      

— 

5  10    0 

Chalice  (17th  century)         

— 

I   10    0 

1908  Tankard  (Flemish) 

Margate 

080 

Jug,  with  strainer  in  spout 

London 

0  II     6 

Egg-cup  and  stand 

Bath 

066 

Church  Flagon,  c.  1717       

Auction, 

London   200 

Porringer       

Stroud 

0  10    0 

Oval    Dishes,    English    (26^  in.  x 

20iin.)       

London 

350 

Oval  Dish,  French,  c.  1760  (21  in. 

X  12J  in.) 

— 

I   10    0 

Oval   Dish   (12J  in.  x  9^   in.)   (by 

R.  &  T.  Porteusi 

Bath 

070 

Plate,  D.  8J  in.  (by  Sam  Jeffery)  ... 

London 

056 

Plate,  D.  13J  in.  (by  Sam.  Ellis)  ... 

Bath 

090 

Gallon  Measure  1  Irish)         

Auction, 

Scotland  050 

Inkstand,  oblong,  on   feet,   with   2 

flaps            

Scotland 

040 

Christening-bowl       

Scotland 

I    10    0 

Quaigh,  D.  2^  in 

Scotland 

0  10    6 

Punch-bowl 

London 

I     2     6 

.\lms-dish       

Alloa 

0  10    0 

2  Communion  Cups,  tall,  c.  1760  ... 

Scotland 

I    10     0 

906  Water  Cruse 

Avignon 

30  francs. 

Cider  Jug        

Aries 

18  francs. 

Gut      

Aries 

30  francs. 

Lamp 

Aries 

20  francs. 

Quart  Measure  (Irish)          

Scotland 

0  15    0 

Flagon  (Old  English)           

London 

0  18    0 

Mutchkin,  uncrested,  with  date  170'. 

Glasgow 

300 

Porringer        

Jersey 

040 

Porringer       

Jersey 

0  12    0 

*:.  >  \i- 


;.        5      i  -II 


3  { 
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^' 


£,  s.  d. 


1907 


Pepper-pot                 

Jersey 

0 

2 

0 

Tankaril,  8           ^'h 

London 

I 

5 

0 

Tankard  (L..(,'iish) 

Bath 

0 

«7 

6 

Covered  Jug,  with  crest       

— 

3 

15 

0 

Cider  Jug       

Jersey 

0 

7 

6 

Quaigh 

Scotland 

I 

10 

0 

Candlestick,  pedestal            

Jersey 

0 

I 

6 

Paten,  on  foot            

Chester 

I 

5 

0 

Paten,  flat      

Chester 

0 

10 

0 

Bed-pan          

Jersey 

0 

6 

0 

Teapot  Stand            

Scotland 

0 

12 

6 

Plate,  D.  9|  in.,  damaged  (by   H. 

Little)         

Birmingham 

0 

5 

0 

Porringer,  D.  s3  in.  (?  by  R.  lies) ... 

Birmingham 

2 

0 

0 

Irish  Measure,  i  gill            

London 

0 

3 

0 

Benitier,  with  lid,  H.  ^\  in. 

London 

0 

10 

0 

Dish,  D.  i6i  in 

Jersey 

0 

10 

- 

Dish,  D.  l6iin 

Jersey 

0 

T    ■ 

Dish,  D.  14}  in.  (by  H.  Perchard) 

Tersey 

0 

T   1 

Dish,  D.  14I  in 

— 

0 

10 

Dish,  D.  13J  in.  (by  Curtis  &  Co.)... 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Dish,  D.  I2|  in 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Circular  Hot-water  Dish,  D.  16J  in. 

(by  Birch  &  Villers),  1747 

London 

0 

12 

0 

Circular  Hot-water  Dish,  French  ... 

Jersey 

0 

7 

6 

Oval  Dish,  19  in.  x  14J  in.  (by  Pitt 

&  Floyd) 

London 

2 

10 

0 

Deep  Dish,  D.  12  in.  (by  Duncumb) 

Poole 

0 

7 

0 

Deep  Dish,  D.  I  if  in 

Poole 

0 

7 

0 

Deep  Dish,  D.  14I  in.  (by  Rich.  Cox) 

London 

0 

12 

0 

Plate,  c.  1770  (by  Richard  Pitt)     ... 

London 

2 

0 

0 

Plate,  D.9J  in 

Jersey 

0 

3 

0 

Plate,    D.    9j  in.    (by  Townsend  & 

I 

Compton) 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Plate,  D.  7  in.  (by  R.  Bush  iV  Co.) 

Bath 

0 

12 

0 

Plate,  D.  9  in.,  c  1710       

Nimes 

3  francs.             | 

Plate,  D.  7jin 

Jersey 

0 

2 

6 

Plate,  D.  8J  in.  (by  Wm.  de  Jersey) 

Jersey 

r 

3 

0 

Plate,  D.  9J  in.  (by  Wm.  de  Jersey) 

London 

0 

7 

6 

Plate,  D.  9|  in.  (by  Fras.   Piggott) 

London 

0 

7 

0               j 

Soup-plate,    D.    9J    in.    Iby    John 

\ 

Shorey)       

London 

0 

7 

0              1 

Altar  Cruet,  lettered  V        

London 

0 

7 

6               1 

Jacobean  Candlestick           

Auction,  London 

15 

0 

0              i 

Uval  Meat  Dishes  (a  pair     

London 

2 

10 

0          3 

M 
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1907  Dish,  I).  IS  in.  (by  William  Smith) 

Venison  Dish  (with  fence) 

Dish,  with   double-reeded   rim,   D. 

22  in 

I'orringer,  two  handles,  D.  4i',.  in. 

(Flemish  make)     

Oil  Cruse  (Flemish) 

Bottle,  H.  9i  in.,  D.  4^  in 

Wine  Strainer  

Inkstand,  Hat,  on  ball  feet 

Spoon,  slip  top,  Dutch        

Communion   Flagon,    1734  (by   W. 

Eden)  

Altar  Cruets  (a  pair),  Flemish 
Ciborium,  H.  134  in.,  F'lemish 
Candlesticks  tour),  II.  7^  in. 
Candlesticks  (a  pain,  H.  10  in. 
Candlesticks,  for  altar  use,  H.  24  in. 
Plate,  D.  9^  in.  (by  Samuel  Ellis)... 
Plates    (two),    D.    8|    in.    (by    T. 

Swanson) 

1908  Chopin,  crested         

2  Candlesticks,  Queen  Anne 

2  Candlesticks,  bowl  7  in 

Bleeding-bowl  

Bleeding-bowl  (by  John  Home)     ... 

Tappit-hen,  uncrested  

Snufl-box  Pistol        

Others  from 

SnuflF-muU,  horn  with  pewter  hd  ... 
Food  Bottle,  H.  13  in.,  hexagonal... 
Jersey  Measure,  H.  loj  in.  (by  John 

de  St.  Croix)  

English  Measure,  ^  gallon 

English  Jug,  H.  4J  in 

Guernsey  Measure,  D.  Sj  in. 
Plates,  two,  D.  8}  in.  (by  John  Donne) 
Plate,  D.  9  in.  (by  Richard  Norfolk) 
Plate,  D.  8|  il^,  dated  1621  (Flemish 

make) 
Plate,    D.    loi   in.,  scalloped  edge 

(by  Johnson  &  Chamberlain) 


£ 

(. 

d. 

Bradford 

0 

■  2 

0 

Newbury 

' 

10 

0 

Birmir.ghani 

J 

0 

0 

London 

0 

•7 

6 

Glasgow 

0 

'S 

0 

W.  Bromwich 

I 

0 

0 

Londoii 

0 

5 

0 

London 

0 

12 

6 

London 

0 

6 

0 

Suffolk 

2 

0 

0 

l^ondon 

0 

'7 

0 

London 

1 

5 

0 

Great  Malvern 

0 

'5 

0 

Birnungham 

0 

12 

6 

London 

2 

5 

0 

London 

0 

6 

0 

Birmingham 

0 

12 

6 

Scotland 

2 

10 

0 

Rugby 

0 

18 

0 

.V  \nchester 

0 

16 

0 

Worcestershire 

I 

5 

0 

— 

I 

10 

0 

Glasgow 

3 

0 

0 

London 

0 

6 

0 

!° 

2 

6 

— 

(0 

to 

12 

6 

Birmingham 

0 

8 

0 

London 

0 

'5 

0 

London 

I 

5 

0 

London 

I 

I 

0 

London 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

12 

0 

London 

0 

J5 

0 

Birmingham 

0 

3 

6 

London 

0 

10 

0 

London 

I 

S 

0 

% 
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1909  Meat  Dishes,  wiih  wavy  tdjje 

Tappit-hen     

Hot-waier    Dish    on    feet,    v\oo<leii 

handles,     16^   in.   x    io|   in.    iby 

Thomas  Alderson) 
Hanging  Oil  Cruse   ... 
Taper-hulders,  a  pair 
Toddy  Ladle,  with  whale)>one  handle, 

16  in.  lun^  ... 

I'unch-bowl  and  Ladle         

Chocolate      Spoon,      picd-de-l>iche, 

decoration  on  front 

Colander        

Farthing,  Charles  IL 

Halfpenny,  James  in.         

Farthing,  William  &  Mary 

Chalice,  H.  64  in 

Paten,  D.  sJ  in 

Flagon,   1752,  H.   ilj  in.  (German 

make) 

Jug,  H.  7j  in.,  with  lid       

Soup  Tureen  (by  Crompton> 
Tankard,  IL  5J  in.,  English 
Inkstand  (by  VVillshire  of  Bristol)  ... 
Plates,  three,  I).  98  in.  (by  Henry 

Little)         

Dish,   22§    in.  x  17    in.,   scalloped 

edge,  double  reeded  r-m  ... 

1910  Plate,  D.  20^  in 

Dish,  D.  16J  in.  (by  Jonas  Durand) 
Dish,  D.    18^    in.,  rim   2^    in.    (by 

Henry  Pratt)         

Candlestick,  Jacobean 

Tankard,  H.  Sj  in.  (by  Carpenter  & 

Hambergeri 

Teapot  

Snuft'-box,  slipper  pattern    ... 
Spoon,  with  portraits  of  George  HI. 

and  Queen  Charlotte 

Spoon,  horseshoe  knop        

Salt-glaze  Pot,  with  pewter  lid,   H. 

8iin 


/ 

»■ 

d. 

Scotland 

I 

0 

0 

Vork 

3 

10 

0 

London 

0 

14 

6 

London 

0 

10 

0 

London 

0 

5 

tj 

Conway 

0 

8 

6 

nirnunghani 

2 

0 

0 

Lonilon 

0 

4 

6 

Kirminghani 

1 

0 

0 

Walsall 

0 

«4 

0 

Walsall 

0 

9 

0 

Walsall 

0 

4 

6 

London 

I 

S 

0 

London 

0 

I  ^ 

6 

London 

, 

10 

0 

London 

I 

0 

0 

London 

2 

10 

0 

London 

I 

0 

0 

— 

I 

0 

0 

— 

I 

10 

0 

Birmingham 

2 

0 

0 

Scotland 

2 

7 

6 

London 

I 

0 

0 

London 

3 

0 

0 

Monmouth 

0 

10 

6 



I 

0 

0 

London 

0 

S 

0 

Dublin 

0 

2 

6 

London 

I 

5 

0 

(jLasgow 

0 

7 

6 

Glasgow 
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CHAPTER   IV 


WHAT  IS  PEWTER  ? 


What  is  pewter  ?  A  simple  question  but  one 
which  is  capable  of  many  very  different  replies.  The 
simplest,  however,  is  that  pewter  is  an  alloy  of  the  tin 
group,  to  which  other  metals  are  added  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  resulting  alloy  is  to  be 
used. 

Fine  pewter  consisted  of  tin  112  lb.  and  26  lb.  of 
copper,  this  amount  of  copper  being  apparently  the 
maximum  that  the  tin  could  take  up  into  itself. 
Sometimes  brass  (as  Harrison  calls  it,  "kettle  brass  ") 
was  used  instead  of  copper.  The  proportion  is  very 
roughly  4:1,  really  4^^  :  i,  and  the  alloy  was  that 
used  for  dcuelles,  salt-cellars,  platters,  chargers, 
square  pitchers,  cruets,  chrismatories,  and  for  other 
articles  that  were  made  either  square,  ribbed,  or  fluted. 
Tin  and  temper  consisted  of  tin  100  and  antimony  i6. 

Another  superior  kind  of  pewter  was  composed  of 
tin  and  antimony  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  17.  This 
gives  a  fine,  hard,  resonant  pewter.  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  alloy  known  as  Pemberton's  alloy,  which 
is  tin  and  antimony  9:1. 

Trifle,  or  common  pewter,  was  made  of  83  tin  to  17 
antimony,  or,  with  but  a  slight  variation,  82  tin  to  18 
antimony. 
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The  above  are  the  chief  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  or 
tin  and  antimony.  They  are  fairly  hard  and  durable, 
white  in  colour,  are  easily  burnished  and  retain  their 
polish.  Where  antimony  was  not  used,  its  place  was 
taken  by  lead,  and  in  this  direction  we  find  most 
abuse,  even  in  the  earliest  times  :  in  some  Roman 
pewter  of  the  fourth  century  as  much  as  30  lead  to 
70  tin,  a  very  high  proportion  indeed. 

English  pewter  as  specified  for  vessels  of  tin  had 
the  same  proportion  of  lead  as  fine  pewter  had  of 
copper,  viz,,  26  lb.  to  the  hundredweight. 

Ley,  or  lay,  or  common  pewter,  with  the  quality 
reduced  by  alloying,  was  composed  of  tin  80  to  lead 
20,  or  in  some  cases  of  tin  70  to  lead  225.  From 
this  common  metal  it  is  easy  to  descend  to  what  is 
known  as  black-metal — of  which  the  cheapest  public- 
house  pewters  were  made — a  compound  of  tin  and 
lead  about  60  :  40.  The  proportion  of  112  tin  to  26 
lead  varied  from  1 12  to  16  or  to  22,  or  as  given,  to  26, 
and  the  alloy  was  used  for  articles  that  w^re  circular  in 
shape,  such  as  bowls,  pots,  cruets,  and  caiiule-sticks — 
the  circular  form  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of 
strength. 

By  the  addition  of  bismuth,  or  tin-glass,  a  further 
range  of  alloys  was  obtained.  It  was  added,  as  a  rule, 
to  plate  pewter,  and  helped,  with  the  antimony,  to  give 
it  the  necessary  degree  of  hardness.  One  alloy  was 
tin  100,  antimony  8,  copper  4,  and  bismuth  4. 
Another  was  tin  90,  antimony  7,  copper  2,  bismuth  a, 
and  another  was  tin  893,  antimony  7-1,  copper  r8, 
and  bismuth  18. 

Foreign  pewterers,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  did 
not  use  much  antimony,  if  at  all,  in  their  alloys. 
Fioravanti  specifies  88  tin  to  12  lead  for  dishes  and 
porringers.     The  pewterers  of  Limuges,   who  were 
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famous,  used  only  4  lead  to  100  of  tin  ;  while  those  of 
Montpellier  in  the  fifteenth  century  used  pewter  of 
two  qualities :  96  tin  to  4  lead  for  dishes  and  porringers, 
and  90  tin  to  10  lead  for  ewers  and  salt-cellars. 

Modern  French  pewter  used  to  be  made  of  a  certain 
*  standard,  and  practically  the  same  as  the  trifle  quoted 
above,  83  tin  to  17,  or  in  reality  835  :  16*5,  this 
having  been  found  safe  for  use  even  with  acid 
ferments.  At  the  present  time  the  limit  of  lead  is 
fixed  at  10  per  cent.  Ordinary  French  pewter  plates 
were  formerly  made  of  tin  92  to  lead  8,  an  alloy  of 
high  quality,  that  would  cast  well  and  work  up  satis- 
factorily. Much  early  eighteenth-century  French 
pewter  had  no  lead  in  it  at  all,  being  composed  of 
tin  100,  copper  5  ;  or  as  in  another  analysis,  tin  lOO, 
copper  3,  bismuth  I.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  best  French  pewter  was  made  of  tin  lOO  to  lead 
15,  and  if  the  tin  was  new  and  pure  the  lead  was 
increased  to  20  lb. 

At  different  times  the  above  alloys  have  be^n 
varied  in  their  proportions  and  in  their  combinations. 
Zinc  has  been  added,  and  the  result  was  an  alloy 
called  Ashberry  metal,  composed  of  tin  TjZ,  antimony 
19-4,  and  zinc  28.  It  casts  very  cleanly  and  readily, 
is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  in  consequence  wears  well. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  Britannia  metal,  which 
was  invented  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  standard  of 
pewter  for  tankards  and  measures  has  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  this  body 
insists,  with  all  the  force  of  a  Governmental  Depart- 
ment, on  a  relatively  high  standard,  and  as  a  co- 
incidence it  is  the  same  as  the  revised  standard  now 
compulsory  in  France,  viz.,  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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of  lead  in  such  articles.  Also  the  measures  are  to  be 
stamped  by  the  maker.  This  regrulation  deals  a 
death-blow  to  the  black-metal  tankards,  &c.,  with  40 
per  cent,  of  lead,  and  the  pewter  of  this  Board  of 
Trade  standard  will  be  able  to  be  collected  by 
posterity  as  pewter. 

Britannia  metal  is  a  special  kind  of  pewter,  of  good 
quality,  and  should  contain  no  lead.  A  good  quality 
is  composed  of  tin  150,  antimony  10,  copper  3.  For 
B.M.  castings  the  proportions  may  vary  as  much  as 
^hown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tin. 

Antimony. 

Copper. 

Zinc 

140 

5 

2 

— 

90 

8 

2 

857 

IO-4 

I 

2-9 

81-9 

162 

— 

1-9 

There  are  countless  other  variations. 

Zinc  if  added  even  in  a  small  quantity  to  pewter 
will  prevent  the  characteristic  cri  being  heard  when 
the  object  is  bent.  Lead  has  the  same  effect,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

As  it  was  found  that  Britannia  metal  could  be 
fashioned  on  the  lathe  by  the  process  called 
"  spinning  "  more  readily  than  could  pewter,  the  new 
alloy  began  at  once  to  oust  the  other,  and  the  ousting 
became  more  complete  when,  later  on,  it  was  found 
that  Britannia  metal  could  be  electro-plated. 

Here  was  the  chance  foe  the  manufacturers  to 
make  in  the  new  metal,  with  a  view  to  future  electro- 
plating, all  the  articles  that  had  hitherto  been  made 
in  silver  for  the  upper  classes,  or  in  pewter  for  the 
rest,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  come  forward.  The 
facility  with  which  the  new  alloy  could  be  worked  led 
to  all  kinds  of  eccentric  shapes  and  designs.     Like  all 
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new  things  it  caught  the  popular  taste,  which  was 
not  then  at  a  very  high  artistic  level,  and  the  result,  in 
a  few  years,  was  that  the  pewter  trade,  which  was  in 
a  languishing  state,  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle  for 
existence.  It  lingered  on  because  the  bar  industry, 
always  a  conservative  trade,  had  not  seen  fit  thc^  to 
abolish  pewter  tankards  and  mugs  in  favour  of 
earthen waie  or  glass,  and  because  bar-fitters  adopted 
the  metal  for  counter  tops  and  other  fittings.  There 
was  a  certain  demand,  too,  for  hospital  appliances 
(mainly  for  export)  in  the  way  of  syringes,  &c.,  and 
these  ate  to  the  present  day  made  of  pewter  because 
they  are  less  liable  to  breakage  ?.nd  are  more  easy  to 
keep  iv  an  absolutely  aseptic  condition. 

Can  the  art  of  the  pewterers  be  revived  ?  To  this 
the  answer  must  be :  Only  within  certain  limits.  We 
have  seen  attempted  revivals  in  the  German  Kayser- 
zinn,  quite  good  pewter  as  far  as  the  alloy  was  con- 
cerned, and  sold  over  here  under  another  name,  with 
the  German  name  only  partially  obliterated.  This 
attempted  revival  came  at  an  ill-chosen  time,  for  the 
world  was  writhing  in  the  snaky  coils  of  Part  nouveau, 
and  all  and  sundiy  went  mad  in  the  worship  of 
the  meaningless  curves  and  the  broken  lines,  which, 
starting  from  nowhere,  tried  to  return  there  by  the 
most  circuitous  paths. 

As  soon  as  the  Kayserzinn  epidemic  was  ove*-  vhe 
same  thing  appeared  again  under  another  name,  and 
the  world  that  would  be  artistic  was  invited  to  buy 
vessels  of  strange  design,  some  with  insets  of  weirdly 
coloured  enamel,  chunks  of  sham  turquoise,  slabs  of 
pearl,  and  calling  itself  Urania  metal.  It  had  a  short 
spell  of  success  with  a  certain  class,  because  it  was 
advertised  as  "old  silver  fashion,"  and  certainly 
locked  like  electro-plate. 
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In  our  churches,  alms-dishes  of  pewter  with  abroad 
rim,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  diocese  and  the  emblems 
of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  Church  might  be  dedicated, 
would  be  found  far  more  dignified  than  the  stamped 
brass  horrors  with  sham  jewels  that  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  So,  too,  with  the  font  ewers,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  as  ugly  to  look  at  as  they  are  awkward  to 
hold. 

Altar  candlesticks  of  pewter,  simple  in  form,  might 
well  be  reintroduced,  as  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
type  now  in  common  use. 
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CHAPTER   V 


HOW   IS   PEWTER   MADE? 


The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is,  "  How  is 
Pewter  made  ? "  To  this  the  answer  is  simple, 
"B}'  the  traditional  methods!'    These  methods  are 

( 1 )  by  melting  the  alloy  and  casting  it  in  moulds ; 

(2)  by  hammering  the  metal  previously  reduced  to 
plate  form  ;  (3)  a  combination  of  both  these  methods ; 
(4)  by  turning  on  a  lathe,  a  procc^i  usually  followed 
by  that  of  burnishing ;  (5)  by  spinning— this  latter 
a  modern  method  only  possible  on  p'^wer-lathes,  and 
used  generally  for  the  alloy  known  as  Britannia  metal. 

The  methods  of  manufacture  being  traditional,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  tools  themselves  are 
the  same.  Compared  with  the  tools  of  some  crafts, 
those  used  by  the  pewterer  are  but  few  and  simple  to 
make  and  to  keep  in  proper  working  order. 

One  of  the  most  important  hand  tools  is  the 
hammer,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  chosen  as  the 
mark  par  excellence  of  a  pewterer,  and  would  account 
for  the  importance  of  the  class  of  workmen  known 
in  Scotland  as  "  hammermen."  The  representations 
of  the  hammer  in  marks  or  touches  give  it  as  ^;5:::^ 
and  with  a  shortish  handle,  like  thj  modern  | 
sculptors'  hammers.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  hammer  was  the  hitting-face,  or  pane.     If  that 
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were  scratched,  it  would  imprint  scratches  on  the 
pewter;  therefore  the  panes  are  kept  bright,  clean, 
and  smooth.  In  the  same  way  the  surfaces  of  anvils 
and  swages  have  to  be  kept  brightly  polished.  With 
a  swage  of  suitable  shape  placed  in  contact  with  the 
booge  of  a  plate,  and  the  proper  shaped  hammer 
used  on  the  inside,  the  plates  of  the  best  quality  were, 
and  still  are,  finished.  There  are  hammers  of  various 
patterns,  each  with  its  special  use. 

The  moulds  for  the  casting  of  pewter  were  formerly 
made,  as  a  rule,  of  bell-metal  or  bronze,  and,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  expensive  to  make  in  the  first 
instance,  belonged  to  the  craft-guild  or  fellowship, 
and  were  loaned  as  required  to  qualified  masters  ot 
the  craft.  Sometimes  they  were  the  joint  property 
of  several  pewterers,  and  were  valuable  trade  posses- 
sions. Mr.  Welch  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  moulds 
bought  in  1425  from  Hugh  Swan,  Thomas  Parys, 
and  some  other  pewterers,  four  in  number.  These 
moulds  were  for  the  casting  of  dishes  and  bowls, 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  moulds  was  over  118  lb., 
each  mould  being  composed  of  four  parts  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  removing  the  pewter  after 
being  cast. 

Before  using  a  mould  for  casting,  the  inside  has  to 
be  moistened  with  red  ochre  moistened  with  white  of 
egg,  or  else  dusted  with  powdered  pumice-stone  or 
gum  sandarac.  The  casting  when  removed  from  the 
mould  will  show  quite  clearly  the  markings  caused 
by  the  bristles  of  the  brush  with  which  the  egg  and 
ochre  was  applied.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
finer  and  smoother  the  interior  surface  of  the  mould, 
the  better  will  be  the  resulting  casting.  If  a  mould 
is  bright  in  any  part  of  the  inside  or  the  ochre  and 
egg  ha?  worn  away,  the  pewter  when  poured  in  will 
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refuse  to  flow  over  or  to  remain  on  that  spot,  and 
a  hole  or  a  crack  in  the  casting  is  the  result.  This 
may  lead  to  disaster  later  if  any  hammering  is  to 
be  done. 

The  moulds  must  be  thoroughly  well  warmed,  so 
that  the  metal  when  it  is  poured  in  does  not  become 
chilled  and  refuse  to  run  in  consequence,  and  the 
metal  must  be  just  the  right  heat.  A  knowledge  of 
these  two  temperatures  cannot  be  learned  from  a 
book,  but  must  come  from  experience. 

Another  point  is  that  the  scum  that  forms  in  the 
melting  pot  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
mould.  Pewterers  sometimes  use  a  mechanical 
device  so  as  to  prevent  the  scum  from  leaving  the 
ladle.  The  writer,  for  small  castings,  makes  use  of 
a  self-skimming  solder-ladle  with  a  fine  nozzle. 
With  this  a  clean  stream  of  pewter  is  ensured  with 
absolutely  no  trouble. 

Pewter  can  be  cast  in  plaster,  iron,  stone,  steel,  or 
sand  moulds,  but,  of  course,  where  hundreds  of  dozens 
of  castings  or  more  were  required,  a  massive  gun- 
metal  mould  was  the  best,  and  in  the  end  the 
cheapest  that  could  be  procured.  For  one  or  two 
castings  a  wooden  mould  can  be  used,  or  for  a  simple 
shape  such  as  that  of  a  thumb-piece  of  a  tankard,  a 
piece  of  waste  metal,  such  as  a  piece  of  an  ordinary 
canister  bent  to  the  required  shape  and  lined  with 
paper  to  prevent  adhesion,  will  serve  for  a  mould. 
In  either  case,  the  casting  will  require  subsequent 
working  up  and  finishing. 

In  the  Guildhall  Museum  are  some  moulds  for 
casting  pilgrims'  badges,  made  of  some  close-grained 
stone  similar  to  lithographic  stone,  and  some  are  of 
schist.  These  badges  are  usually  found  to  be  of  lead, 
but  in  some  cases  they  were  pewter. 
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Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  makers  cast  the 
pewter  object  in  one  piece,  and  then  finished  it  after- 
wards by  scraping  or  grating,  and  by  hammering  in 
the  case  of  spoons,  by  turning  in  the  case  of  good 
plates,  followed  by  planishing,  or  hammering,  on  a 
sv.-nge  or  special  anvil  with  a  highly  -  polisher^ 
hammer. 

Moulds  being  expensive,  it  will  not  be  found 
surprising  that  part  of  one  mould  did  duty  as  a 
common  factor  for  several  different  objects,  e.g.,  the 
base  portion  of  a  candlestick  might  be  identical  with 
a  large  salt-cellar,  the  top  part  for  the  salt  being 
added  after  the  rest  was  complete. 

For  some  circular  objects  the  moulds  were  made 
to  come  into  three  pieces  with  a  vertical  section,  and 
the  practised  eye  will  detect  the  line  of  juncture  of 
the  sections  of  the  mould.  Salt-cellars  with  moulded 
rims  and  moulded  feet  are  often  cast  in  this  way, 
though  sometimes  they  are  built  up  from  separate 
castings. 

Plates  and  dishes  are  finished  by  hammering  with 
special  hammers  with  rather  short  handles,  the  blow 
being  directed  on  the  inside  of  the  part,  known  as  the 
booge.  These  marks  left  by  the  pane  of  the  hammer 
can  be  seen  on  the  under  side  in  a  series  of  concentric 
rings.  In  trenchers  that  have  been  entirely  wrought 
by  hand  from  a  circular  disk,  the  centre  point  from 
which  the  circle  was  struck  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished, and  so  also  in  the  case  of  many  plates. 

In  pewter  finished  in  the  lathe  the  marks  of  the 
tool  can  frequently  be  discerned,  especially  on  the 
under  side  of  the  bottoms  of  tankards  and  large 
flagons.  Though  the  lathe  was  a  necessary  piece  of 
apparatus  in  a  pewterer's  workshop,  it  was  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  special  tool,  rather  than  as  a  tool 
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for  general  use.  For  this  reason  its  use  was  subject 
to  restrictions.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  had  an 
order  for  tankards  would  be  within  his  right  in  using 
it,  while  if  detected  in  making  saucers  on  the  lathe 
he  was  liable  to  have  them  all  forfeited.  To-day  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  chief  tool  of  all.  In  old  work  the 
marks  left  by  the  lathe  will  be  found  in  many  cases 
to  be  in  a  spiral,  best  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
bottom  of  a  tankard  or  similar  vessel.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  careless  use  of  the  tool.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  marks  are  very  irregular  ;  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lathe  was  turned  by  hand-power, 
the  boy  who  supplied  the  power  being  known  as 
a  "turn-wheel." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  lathe  began 
to  be  developed,  and  has  by  degrees  since  1740-5C 
become  what  it  is  now — a  tool  of  precision  with  a 
capacity  many  times  greater  than  the  types  of  lathe 
which  it  superseded. 

Many  articles  in  pewter  owe  their  graceful  lines  and 
the  fine  detail  on  their  mouldings  to  the  precision  of 
the  lathe  on  which  they  were  turned. 

A  small  bowl  fresh  from  the  mould  is  a  much 
clumsier  object  than  it  will  appear  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  hands  of  the  turner  and  has  received  its 
final  polish.  In  .some  cases  the  mouldings  are  just 
indicated  and  the  body  is  comparatively  thick.  In 
the  process  of  turning  the  mouldings  will  be  quite 
c'  -ily  defined  and  the  thickness  of  the  body  reduced 
by  about  one  half 

Small  defects  are  made  good  before  turning  ;  large 
defects  necessitate  the  return  of  the  castings  to  the 
melting-pot. 

Soldering  must  be  done  with  extreme  care.  All 
edges  to  be  joined  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and 
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no  dust,  dirt,  or  grit  allowed  to  settle  on  the  surfaces 
to  be  joined.  If  defects  exist,  or  there  are  pieces 
missing  along  the  line  where  junction  is  to  be  made 
by  solder,  they  may  be  left  till  afterwards,  provided 
that  they  will  be  then  equally  accessible. 

The  golden  rule  in  soldering  is,  have  the  edges 
clean  and  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  they  touch 
quite  closely.  Apply  the  flux,  use  as  little  solder 
as  possible,  and,  most  important  of  all,  do  not  use 
more  heat  than  is  necessary  to  cause  the  solder  to 
flow  where  it  is  required. 

Pewter  may  be  repaired  with  pewter,  and  no  solder, 
if  the  right  amount  of  heat  can  be  brought  to  play  on 
the  joint,  and  the  other  side  of  the  metal  is  kept  cool. 

Various  solders  are  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  pewter  is  known  as 
mercurial  solder.  It  rrelts  at  a  temperature  suitable 
for  the  majority  of  pewter  articles,  flows  well,  and  is 
easily  removed  if  too  much  has  been  applied.  The 
addition  of  the  mercury  causes  the  melting-point  to 
be  low,  but  of  course  the  mercury  is  volatilised  by 
the  heat  applied  to  melt  the  solder. 

Soldering-irons  may  be  used,  but  many  experts 
prefer  to  use  a  blow-pipe.  If  the  article  to  be 
soldered  is  circular,  it  is  placed  on  a  rotating  table  of 
iron  (similar  to  the  small  iron  stands  used  by 
sculptors  and  modellers),  called  a  "  gentleman." 
Where  the  solder  is  to  run  all  round,  as  at  the  bottom 
seam  in  a  flagon,  the  convenience  of  the  rotating 
table  is  great. 

Burnishing  is  done  in  the  lathe.  While  the  piece 
to  be  burnished  is  rotating  at  a  considerable  speed,  a 
burnisher  of  bloodstone,  agate,  or  polished  steel,  with 
soap  and  water  as  a  lubricant,  is  held  firmly,  by  means 
of  a  long  handle,  against  the  rotating  pewter.      In  a 
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short  time  the  burnishing  process  is  finished.  The 
surface  thus  obtained  is  only  suited  for  wares  before 
sale,  and  soon  disappears  when  the  article  is  subjected 

to  daily  use. 

Burnishers  vary  in  shape,  some  being  made  of  a 
tapering  piece  of  steel,  round  in  section  and  bent  round 
into  a  crook,  others  being  somewhat  T  shaped,  the 
cross  piece,  however,  being  set  obliquely  lo  the  shank. 
Everything  on  the  burnisher  is  smoothed  and  made 
round,  and  the  part  of  the  tool  that  burnishes  must 
be  absolutely  bright. 

All  the  lathe  tools  of  the  pewterer  have  much 
longer  handles  than  the  ordinary  turner's  tools,  even 
than  those  used  for  soft  wood.  This  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  way  the  tool  is  held  under  the  arm  of  the 

turner. 

The  rest  for  the  tools  is  an  iron  bar  the  same  length 
as  that  of  the  lathe  bed,  with  holes  at  intervals  for 
the  insertion  of  spurs,  against  which  the  tools  are 
occasionally  rested  when  required. 

In  most  of  his  work  the  turner  of  pewter  holds  his 
tool  under  the  rest  and  not  on  it,  as  in  ordinary  lathe 
practice.  He  seems  by  so  doing  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  outline  of  any  piece  of  irregular  shape,  even  if  it 
be  an  oval.  This  he  could  not  do  if  he  rested  his 
turning-tool  on  the  rest. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Englefield  the  writer 
was  enabled  to  inspect  his  range  of  workshops,  and  to 
see  a  most  interesting  collection  of  tools  that  had 
survived  from  a  bygone  day,  all  old  pewterers'  tools. 
The  chief  point  about  them  was  the  large  size  of  some 
of  them,  verging  almost  upon  cumbersomeness.  Of 
this  the  explanation  given  was  that  for  a  large  dish 
of  20  or  22  inches  diameter,  revolving  in  a  lathe,  a 
large  sized  tool  would  be  necessary. 
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In  the  inventory  of  a  Rouen  pewterer,  dated  1402, 
quoted  by  Bapst,  the  actual  tools  of  the  workman 
wef;  as  follows  : — 

A  Uthe. 

A  set  of  fourquettes. 
14  turning  tools. 
2  square  tools. 
4  brushes. 

1  burnisher  for  two  hands. 

2  hooks. 

2  scrapers. 
I  file. 

I  pair  pinct.s. 

7  cores,  or  mandrels. 

1  chinole  far  turning. 

Mou'-'- 

3  casting-ladles. 

3  small  hammers. 

I  pair  snips. 

I  small  chisel. 

I  mould  for  low  salt-cellars,  with  lid. 

I  mould  for  salt-cellars  on  a  foot,  also  with  lid. 

I  mould  for  salt-cellars,  enjofon  de  gallice,  with  lid. 

1  mould  for  casting  lead  cups. 

2  moulds  (different  sizes)  fo:  casting  acorn  hinges. 

2  moulds  for  casting  knobs  (pommettes)  for  salt-cellar  lids. 
I  pair  of  small  scales. 
I  pair  of  small  compasses. 
I  little  bunch  of  iron  wire. 

1  piercer,  or  Iwrer. 

2  pair  bellows. 
I  hone. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  list  that  the  lathe 
comes  first,  as  the  most  important  tool  for  the 
pewterer,  and  the  tools  for  use  with  it  are  practically 
22  out  of  33,  or  just  two-thirds -a  very  high  total. 

The  author  of  "  Le  Potier  d'^tain  "  (1909  edition) 
says  quite  truly  of  pewterers  in  France,  that  the  trade 
seems  to  have  been  modernised  but  very  little  and 
that  it  has  kept  to  the  old  processes  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  English 
pewterers.  Conditions  have  changed,  but  methods 
are  practically  the  same.  If  the  Rouen  pe»vterer 
of  1402,  and  Bosetus,  the  first  pewterer  known  by 
name,  were  to  revisit  a  pewterer's  workshop  of 
to-day,  tliey  would  see  many  things  being  done, 
if  not  most,  that  were  matters  of  common  daily 
experience  to  them  over  five  centuries  ago.  They 
would  appreciate  the  power  lathe,  though  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  explain  to  them  a  steam  engine,  a  gas 
engine,  or  a  dynamo.  They  would  welcome  the 
greater  convenience  and  the  handiness  of  modern 
tools,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  they  would  in  the  main 
recognise  them  as  developments  of  their  older 
implements. 

The  modern  pewter-worker  uses  gouges,  chisels, 
hooks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  point-tools,  side- 
tools  (right  and  left).  Some  tools,  such  as 
spear  graters,  are  spade-like  pieces  of  steel, 
about  ,\  of  an  inch  thick,  mounted  in  a 
strong  and  long  handle — the  section  of  the 
tool  being  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  this 
way  the  cutting  edge  A,  when 

,^    ^ ^     blunt  by  use,  could  be  replaced  by  15 

"   by  merely  turning  the  tool  on  the  rest. 
A  pewterer's  gouge   is  a  round-nosed  tool  rather 
than   a   gouge  proper,  and   the   chisels  are   bars  of 
steel,    rectangular   in    section,    ground    so 
as  to  give  a  bevelled  cutting   edge  at  E.   y"~^j^ 
These  tools  may  vary  in  thickness  and  in 
width.     By  grinding  down  either  of  the  respective 
angles  of  the  cutting  face  a  side-tool  is  obtained. 

Some  of  the  tools  used  in  France  at  the  present 
time  are  similar  to  those  used  in  England.  A  gouge 
plate  is  like  our  point-tool  but   slightly  broader.     A 
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gouge  ronde  is  like  our  round-nosed  tool.  F<ir 
mouldiiigs  they  use  a  kind  of  templet  in  hard  steel, 
which  produces  the  moulding  automatically  and  very 
mechanically.  Another  tool  is  a  frisoir  of  various 
shapes,  either  with  a  straight  edge  like  a  chisel,  but 
with  corners  rounded  off,  or  pointed  like  a  point  tool, 
but  yet  with  no  sharp  angles.  The  frisoir  is  usually 
made  of  thin  plates  of  steel  screwed  or  riveted  on  to 
a  thicker  piece  as  a  handle.  Often  they  are  used 
without  any  handle  at  all,  like  our  steel  scrapers. 
They  are  used  to  make  the  surface  ready  for  the 
brunissoirs,  or  burnishers.  These,  like  ours,  may  be 
pieces  of  steel  of  various  shapes,  e.g.,  with  long 
handles  or  merely  thinnish  plates  of  steel  with 
a  smoothly  rounded  edge.  Or  again,  they  may 
be  of  bloodstone,  agate,  or  flint.  The  latter  is 
said  to  wear  excellently. 

The  French  tool  called  plane  is  rather  like 
a  wide  chisel  with  its  cutting  angle  rather  obtuse 
Another  tool  in  common  use  is  the  outil  plat, 
which  is  like   our   firmer  chisels  with   bevelled  ,^N 
edges,  but  its  cutting  cdc^e  E  is  on  the  skew.    i|  1 

An  interesting  point  in  the  turning  of  dishes 
or  plates  is  the  way  in  which  a  dish  is  made  to  form 
a  chuck  to  hold  another.  A  dish  or  plate  (number  i) 
is  secured  to  a  carefully  made  wooden  core  by  the 
process  known  as  "  springing-on."  When  st  irely 
fixed  the  plate  is  finished  on  the  exposed  side, 
then  another  from  the  same  mould  is  .superimposed, 
adjusted  so  as  to  run  true,  and  then  soldered 
at  three  points  of  its  circumference  to  the  under- 
plate.  Plate  2  is  then  turned,  and  forms  in  its 
turn  a  chuck  for  another.  When  the  workman 
has  as  many  7s  he  can  conveniently  keen  nti  the 
core,    he    takes  off    the    pile    and    with   a   difiereiit 
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ere  as  chuck,  repeats  the  process.  This  time, 
however,  he  pares  down  the  waste  edge  of  the  nrn 
and  releases  the  plates,  one  by  one  as  finished, 
from  the  pile. 
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THE   CARE   AND   REPAIR   Or    PEWTER 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  remarks  made 
elsewhere  in  this  book  that  carelessness  and  neglect 
have  been  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  much 
pewter  of  worth  and  of  beauty.  This  being  so,  there 
is  the  more  reason  for  looking  after  and  treatiii;^  with 
respect  pewter  that  has  been  in  existence,  say,  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  or  more,  with  a  view  to  its  living 
quite  as  long  again  ;  for  if  it  has  survived  so  long 
there  is  surely  no  reason  now  for  any  decay  to  begin 
to  show  itself.  Any  inherent  weakness  would  have 
developed  in  infancy  or  youth,  and  not  waited  to 
come  out  in  the  respectable  old  age  of  two  hundred 

years.  . 

Our  forefathers  who  had  pewter  were  m  all 
probability  rather  harsh  but  certainly  thorough,  for 
we  read  of  pewter  being  "  scoured."  and  when  we 
realise  that  the  process  involved  the  use  of  Calais 
sand  applied  with  elm  leaves,  we  may,  perhaps, 
tremble  for  the  pewter.  There  were  other  ways  of 
cleaning.  The  plant  Equisetum  hiemale  is  also,  or 
rather  was,  known  in  country  places  as  pewter-wort 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  silica  in  its  cane-like 
shoots,  and  for  this  reason  was  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sand  with  the  elm  leaves. 
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For  very  dirty  plates  the  following  may  be  tried. 
Take  i  lb.  of  the  finest  silver  sand  and  mix  with  it 
I  oz.  of  salts  of  tartar.  Add  water  and  apply  this 
with  friction,  but  on  a  soft  woollen  rag.  When  the 
pewter  is  clean,  wash  the  sand  all  off,  and  polish  with 
a  soft  cloth  dipped  at  intervals  as  required  into  sifted 
;vhitening  or  precipitt^ced  chalk. 

Another  method  is  to  get  some  very  fine  ash,  such 
as  that  which  occasionally  collects  in  flues,  or  between 
firebricks  in  a  kitchener  and  the  plate  of  the  oven. 
If  sifted  carefully  through  fine  muslin  a  very  clean 
and  inexpensive  abrasive  will  be  obtained.  It  may 
be  employed  with  vinegar  and  a  rag,  or  by  means  of 
a  half  lemon. 

Any  of  the  cleansing  soaps  which  contain  kiesel- 
guhr,  or  infusorial  earth,  will  clean  pewter  well  and 
effectively,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  need  for  such 
rough  methods.  Very  fine  emery-flour — knife-powder 
in  fact — or  crocus  powder  are  much  finer  in  them- 
selves, and  applied  with  a  rag  are  excellent. 

Rotten-stone,  a  fine  argillaceous  or  siliceous  lime- 
stone, disintegrated  by  long  weathering,  is  a  splendid 
abrasive  for  such  soft  metal  as  pewter.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  soft  soap  and  turpentine.  The  polishing 
may  be  finished  by  rubbing  with  dry  rotten-stone  on  a 
soft  cloth.    Sweet  oil  and  whitening  may  also  be  used. 

For  cleaning  very  dull  pewter,  or  pewter  that  has 
been  painted,  boiling  is  the  best  method,  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Walker  told  the  writer  that  protracted  boiling 
in  water  with  hay  will  clean  the  most  obstinate  pieces 
and  make  them  look  as  though  new.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  a  proper  amount  of  water  in  the  vessel 
in  which  the  boiling  takes  place,  to  prevent  in  any 
case  the  pewter  articles  from  any  chance  of  burning 
or  melting. 
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Scraping  is  not  of  much  use  unless  done  by  an 
expert  with  the  proper  scraper,  though  light  scratches 
can  be  erased  with  even  strokes  of  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  piece  of  broken  glass  or  the  disused 
blade  of  a  safety-razor. 

Burnishing  will  often  remove  the  slight  scratches 
caused  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  though  not  the 
crashes  caused  by  knife-cuts  on  plates  or  platters. 
When  burnishing  is  done  in  the  lathe,  the  workman 
lubricates  the  work,  which  is  revolving  rapidly  between 
centres,  by  directing  on  to  it  a  jet  or  slow  stream  of 
soap  and  water.  This  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
heating  and  consequently  of  preventing  the  metal 
from  sticking  to  the  burnisher.  Burnishers  vary  in 
pattern  according  to  their  special  use. 

Buffing  is  often  done  on  pewter  to  give  it  a  brilliant 
surface,  but  such  a  polish  as  can  be  got  in  this  way 
seems  quite  out  of  place  on  any  pewter  that  was 
intended  for  use  in  a  household. 

There  are  many  polishing  pastes  and  fluids,  and 
most  of  them  are  good,  but  the  best  for  use  on 
pewter  will  be  that  which  contains  no  acid  and  the 
least  abrasive  substance. 

In  Welch  (xi.  130)  we  read  of  the  oiling  of 
pewter,  and  that  the  Pewterers'  Company  paid 
igs.  6d.  per  annum  for  such  oiling  to  their  pewter. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  oil  used  at  the  time 
this  was  done  (1661),  but  the  object,  no  doubt,  was 
to  prevent  thf  xidisation  of  the  various  pieces 
of  pewter  ware  at  the  Company's  Hall.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  oil  pewter  wherever  gas  is  the 
illuminant,  or  where  the  pewter  is  exposed  to  the 
vapours  of  town  atmosphere.  Nowadays  we  have 
our  choice  of  oil. ,  but  perhaps  thick  vaseline  is  even 
better,  as  a  very  little  spreads  over  a  considerable 
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surface,  and,  moreover,  is  easily  removed  if  the  pewter 
be  required.  Oils  like  linseed  are  quite  unsuitable,  as 
they  dry  on  the  surface.  Sperm  oil  is  not  pleasant 
to  handle.  An  American  oil  can  be  got  for  prevent- 
ing rust  on  tools  and  bicycles,  and  is  very  thin  and 
spreads  well.  It  may  be  rubbed  off  and  will  still, 
like  vaseline,  leave  a  protective  film  on  the  surface. 

Paraffin  oil  is  an  excellent  cleansing  medium  for 
pewter,  provided  there  is  no  hurry.  It  has  the  one 
disadvantage  that  it  soaks  through  if  the  metal  be  at 
all  porous,  and  the  odour  will  remain  long  after  the 
oil  has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  unless  all  traces 
of  the  oil  be  removed  by  means  of  benzine. 

Some  pewter  plates,  otherwise  perfect,  show  signs  of 
an  efflorescence.either  overthe  whole  surfaceor  in  some 
cases  only  in  places.  Various  explanations  are  given 
of  this  defect.  It  may  be  d'^e  to  chemical  decom- 
position in  the  antimony,  caused  by  over-heating  the 
plate,  or  it  may  develop  after  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  an  unsightly  defect  and  there  is  but  one 
satisfactory  remedy,  and  that  is  by  treating  the  decay 
after  the  manner  of  decay  in  a  tooth,  and  having  it 
filled.  The  decayed  portions  must  be  carefully 
excavated  and  the  cavity  filled  with  good  pewter, 
melted  with  care  and  the  help  of  a  suitable  flux  into 
its  place. 

A  plate  that  is  riddled  with  holes,  like  a  sieve,  can 
be  restored  in  this  way  and  made  quite  perfect.  But 
it  should  certainly  be  stamped  by  the  repairer  or  by 
the  collector  as  a  restored  plate.  If  not,  it  is 
unmistakably  a  faked  piece. 

Sometimes  pieces  of  pewter  have  been  foupjd  to 
separate  into  their  component  parts,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  solder.  This  f»-equently  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  older  church  flagons,  in  which  the 
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Dottom  portion,  comprising  the  moulded  foot  and  the 
bottom  of  the  flagon,  becomes  unsoldered  from  the 
cylindrical  body.  It  may  have  been  caused  by  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  person  responsible  for  the 
proper  ablution  of  the  vessel,  and  the  wine,  having 

i  been  left  in  the  vessel  and  having  become  acid,  has 

^  acted  to  the  detriment  of  the  solder. 

Some  of  the  Apostel-teller  and  Kaiser-teller  in 
museums  seem  to  have  been  rescued  just  in  time, 
as  they  are  on  the  point  of  dropping  to  pieces. 
Specimens  in  private  hands  should  be  reinforced 
either  with  pewter  carefully  applied,  or  by  layers  of 
some  quick-drying,  hard-setting  cement.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  thirteenth-century  sepulchral  chalice 
treated  quite  successfully  in  this  way,  and  made 
capable  of  being  handled. 

Plates  and  dishes  are  apt  to  crack  where  the  rim 
joins  the  booge.  The  cracking  is  due  to  careless 
handling  or  the  bending  back  of  the  rim  when  the 
plate  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  hard  surface,  and  the  rim 
is  dislocated  in  consequence.  To  straighten  out  such 
bent  rims  the  plate  should  be  put  face  downwards  on 
a  hard  level  substance,  such  as  a  slab  of  marble  or 
stone,  if  smooth  enough,  and  hammered  with  a 
hammer,  some  substance,  such  as  thick  rubber 
sheeting  or  leather,  being  interposed    to   act  as   a 

buffer. 

A  crack  cp.n  be  mended  by  being  soldered  as  soon 
as  it  is  detected,  with  half  the  trouble  that  a  crack  of 
some  years'  standing  will  involve — the  new  crack 
being  in  most  cases  quite  free  from  dirt. 

The  black  scale  that  is  found  on  old  pewter  is 
difficult  to  remove.  It  comes  off  sometimes  in  flakes, 
at  others  it  seems  to  bring  the  pewter  with  it,  and  at 
others  again  it  refuses  to  desert  the  surface  from 
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which  it  derives  its  own  existence.  It  often  drops  off 
if  the  surface  where  it  has  formed  has  been  hammered 
or  bent,  and  it  often  scales  off  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  part  that  is  being  repaired  by  means  of  solder 
and  a  blow-pipe.  There  is  no  simple  and  safe  means 
which  will  act  like  a  charm  universally. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  scraped  off  dry,  and  the 
rough  surface  left  underneath  can  soon  be  restored 
to  good  condition  by  rubbing  or  burnishing.  There 
may  be  some  few  traces  of  pitting  ;  for  these  there  is 
no  remedy  but  filling. 

Another  cause  of  decay  in  or  damage  to  pewter  is 
that  sand,  in  itself  an  excellent  scouring  medium, 
may,  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  in  between  the  knuckles 
of  a  hinge,  work  untold  damage,  both  to  the  knuckles 
and  also  to  the  pin.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  the 
hinge  entirely,  or  partially,  repaired.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  inserting  a  pin  of  larger  diameter,  or 
in  restoring  the  whole  or  part  of  the  worn-out  hinge, 
but  it  needs  care  in  the  doing. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  decay  or  ruin  in 
the  case  of  tankards  is  the  addition  of  ball  feet,  or 
l:jns  couchant  as  feet,  to  the  bases  of  tankards 
which  were  not  originally  made  strong  enough  to 
bear  these  additions.  These  tankards  or  flagons 
would  have  lasted  for  years  if  they  had  been  kept  as 
the  maker  left  them,  viz.,  with  a  broad,  flat  base. 
The  added  feet  caused  the  weight  to  be  supported  at 
three  or  four  points  only,  and  the  weight  of  the 
vessel,  especially  when  full  of  liquid,  pressing  on  the 
feet,  brought  on  an  indentation  in  the  bottom.  After 
a  time  this  was  noticed,  and  the  readjusting  of  the 
feet  wl,  '  crack  the  pewter  round  the  place  of 
juncture  of  the  feet. 

Wherever  a  tankard  or  large  flagon  was  intended 
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to  have  feet  as  part  of  the  original  design,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  body  and  the  bottom  are  more  than 
u:?ually  substantial.  There  is  a  very  massive  speci- 
men in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  which  is  well  v/orth  studying  in  every 
way.  Its  construction  is  excellent,  so  is  the  orna- 
ment, and  the  proportions  are  perfect.  The  feet  are 
just  as  secure  as  thoy  were  when  the  vessel  was  first 
finished  in  1635. 

Dents  in  plates  are  common  defects,  but  can  be 
removed  easily  enough  with  a  suitable  hammer,  or 
mallet.     A  flat-iron  with  a  well  polished  surface  will 
make  a  good  anvil  for  the  purpose,  and  the  force  of 
the  blows  can  be  more  evenly  distributed  if  a  thin 
plate  of  steel,  such  as  the  blade  of  a  cabinet-maker's 
scraper,  be  interposed  between  the  hammer  and  the 
soft  pewter.    The  face  of  the  plate  should  rest  on 
the  anvil  and  the  blows  be  directed  on  the  required 
spot  on  the  under  side. 

For  treating  dents  in  flagons  and  hollow  ware 
generally,  a  fairly  rigid  piece  of  steel  or  iron  will 
be  required.     The  end  Q  should  be  p 

secured  in  a  vice,  and  the  end  P  ^-S—  .  11 
should  be  inserted  imderneath  the 
bulge  or  dent  that  is  required  to 
be  removed.  A  series  of  gentle 
blov/s  are  then  to  be  given  at  the  point  R,  and  the 
vibration  thus  set  up  will  cause  P  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  underneath  side  of  the  blemish  that  is  to  be 
cured.  The  exterior  surface  will  require  smoothing 
and  levelling  after  being  raised  to  its  former  level, 
with  a  fine  file,  and  finally  burnishing. 

Specimens  of  pewter  are  often  found  in  which  the 
spout  or  the  handle  has  been  soldered  in,  apparently, 
by  a  travelling  tinker  or  by  a  novice.     In  the  one 
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case  the  idea  was  to  make  the  vessel  watertight,  in 
the  other  to  mend  it  somehow,  even  if  three  times 
the  necessary  amount  of  solder  were  used  in  the 
process.  All  this  careless  and  ignorant  mending  is 
an  insult  to  the  pewter,  and  since  the  advent  of  blow- 
pipes, quite  unnecessary.  If  a  workman  cannot 
mend  pewter  so  that  the  join  is  barely  visible,  he  had 
better  not  advertise  himself  as  a  repairer. 

It  is  not  every  piece  of  pewter  that  is  so  carefully 
made  as  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life, 
and  some,  especially  in  later  times,  has  been  made, 
or  at  any  rate  finished,  quite  carelessly.  Tankards 
and  flagons  are  often  found  in  which  the  handle  has 
parted  company  with  the  body.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  body  has  been  turned  after  manufacture  and 
made  too  thin  to  stand  the  inward  thrust  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  handle,  especially  when  the  tankard  was 
filled  with  liquid.  The  writer  has  seen  a  German 
flagon  in  which  the  handl  had  come  away  from  the 
body,  which  had  been  turned  down  in  the  lathe  till 
it  was  no  thicker  than  a  visiting-card.  When  the 
owner  tried  to  get  it  repaired,  various  artificers 
declined  to  handle  it,  so  after  a  time  it  was  packed 
off  to  Munich.  It  came  back  to  all  appearances 
neatly  and  strongly  mended — but  it  was  found  to 
leak.  The  explanation  was  not  hard  to  find.  The 
repairer  had  cut  out  a  round  hole  in  the  body  and  cut 
out  a  tightly-fitting  disk  of  the  same  size  with  a 
V-shaped  rim,  in  slightly  thicker  metal.  To  this 
disk  he  had  soldered  the  loose  end  of  the  handle,  and 
then  inserting  the  disk  in  the  round  hole  prepared  for 
it,  had  hammered  the  disk  round  the  edge  and  made 
an  apparently  good  job  of  the  repair. 

A=  it  leaked  it  was  sent  to  an  expert  repairer,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  out  a  piece  about  three 
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•nrhcs  bv  two  inches  from  the  body  and  fill  the 
led  new  pewter,  fixing  the  handle  in  pos^on 
Tth,  le  time  in  the  new  piece,  which  was  at  least 
five  times  as  thick  as  the  origmal.  .      ^    .  . 

WhTn  a  handle  is  thus  parted  from  the  body  and 

1,,^  outwards,  it  generally  dislocates  the  upper  r.m 
Ar^^nses  the  rim  to  crack  on  both  sides  near  the 

'nt  where  th.,    ndle  joins  the  body.    Where  this 

Ks  place  it'..   ...rely  a  question  of  time  for  the 

handle  to  come  out  bodily. 
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OLD  PEWTER  AND  THE  PEWTERERS 

OLD  pewter,  with  all  its  charm  of  colour,  with  all  its 
antiquity,  and  with  all  its  historical  association,  can- 
not be  discussed  in  the  same  way  that  china  earthen- 
ware  or  old  furniture  have  been  treated.     If  we  take 
a  soecimen  of  Roman  pewter  and  compare  it  with  an 
eil^hteenth-century  piece  we  shall  find  that  though 
the  alloy  when  analysed  is  somewhat  different   yet 
tl,e  workmanship,  as   far  as  can  be  ascertained    is 
practically  the  same.     It  is  not  possible  to  stop  at  a 
certain  date  and  say  that  from  that  t.me  onwards 
this,  that,  or  another  method  was  introduced,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  that  had  been  used  before.    There 
is  no  question  of  glazes  and  painting,  underglaze,  or 
peculiar  methods  of  firing,  and  so  forth.    The  craft  of 
he  pewterer  when   we  first  come   upon  authentic 
specimens  seems  to  have   reached  a  high  point  of 
practical  development,  and  in  later  specimens  any 
inferiority   will   be   found   to   be  due   to  deliberae 

wrong-doing  by  a  particular  workman,  and  is  aot  to 
be  put  dovvn  to  the  time  at  which  the  retrograde 
workmanship  is  encountered.  Some  Roman  pewter 
found  at  Icklingham,  in  Suffolk,  in  ^852.  and  so^e 
more  found  at  Wangford  in  1877,  was  of  beautiful 
technique,  and  some  of  it  rang  as  musically  as  any 
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piece  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  fact,  as  a  whole 
these  specimens  of  Roman  work  were  more  ornate 
than  our  forbears  cared  to  make.  One  of  the  pieces 
was  a  cup  with  an  octagonal  rim,  showing  traces  of 
inlaid  ornament,  and  another  had  its  s'des  fluted, 
probably  to  give  it  strength,  for  it  was  very  thin,  and 
the  rim  was  decorated  on  the  flat  with  tiny  !  aised 
heads.  Compared  with  these  little  delicate  vessels 
the  ugly  pint  pots  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria  are 
nowhere,  either  in  quality  of  metal  or  in  beauty  of 
design. 

Some  early  plates  of  English  manufacture  were 
found  in  1909  in  some  excavations  in  Kennington. 
One  of  these  was,  roughly,  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  other  just  a  hundred  years  later. 
Barring  the  pieces  which  had  been  burned  out  by 
the  carelessness  of  some  servant,  these  plates  were 
as  perfect  in  workmanship  as  any  that  have  been 
made  since — a  space  of  over  five  hundred  years. 

The  measure  shown  here  {temp.  Henry  VII.)  and 
the  plate  that  stands  behind  it,  are  both  in  perfect 
preservation — so  too  the  alms-dish  illustrated  on 
p.  277,  the  rose-water  dish  on  p.  163,  and  the  master- 
salt  about  1650,  on  p.  205. 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances  ;  these  will 
show  that  pewter  could  be,  and  was,  made  good,  and 
that  with  ordinary  care  would  stand  the  racket  of 
daily  life. 

Such  was  the  pevvter  that  was  made  by  self-respect- 
ing pewterers,  under  p.uper  supervision,  in  our  own 
and  also  in  other  countries. 

We  cannot  acquire  pieces  of  Lowestoft,  Stafford- 
shire or  Chelsea  pewter,  neither  can  we  secure 
specimens  such  as  the  so-called  saliere  in  the  Mus^e 
de  Cluny  in  Paris,  ascribed  to  Bosetus,  or  such  as 
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the  Temperantia  salver  of  Francois  Briot,  or  the 
arabesque  plates  of  Nicholas  Horcheimer.  We  can, 
however,  come  upon  good  honest  pieces  of  straight- 
forward workmanship  and  good  material  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  content  with  such  things. 

Pewter  was  made  practically  all  over  Europe,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  Bapst.  It  was  made 
to  suit  local  needs,  and  the  pewterers  flourished,  or  the 
reverse,  just  as  did  their  artistic  brothers,  the  gold- 
smiths, with  whom,  in  fact,  on  the  Continent  they 
worked  more  in  unison  than  was  the  case  in  our  own 
country.  Everybody  required  drinking-vessels,  plates, 
and  salt-cellars,  and  where  wood  was  out  of  the 
question  and  pottery  was  scarce,  pewter  was  in 
requisition. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  very  early  ware  has  survived, 
for  from  the  nature  of  the  material  it  was  bound  to 
suffer  considerably,  and  as  the  users  knew  it  could 
be  recast  at  very  little  expense,  they  probably  took 
very  little  care  of  it,  the  more  so  as  it  was  not  costly 
in  the  first  instance. 

In  our  own  country  the  chief  places  outside  London 
where  pewter  was  made  were  York,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  later  at  Bristol,  Exeter,  Bideford,  Barnstaple, 
Bewdley,  Birmingham,  Beverley,  Leeds,  and  Chester. 
In  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Glasgow  were 
most  important  as  centres  of  production  and  distr],  - 
tion,  in  Ireland,  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  later  Galway. 

In  France,  with  tin  obtained  mainly  from  England, 
the  chief  centres  were  Paris  and  Lyon,  TJmoges, 
Rouen,  Poitiers,  Laon,  Amiens,  Tournay,  Troyes, 
Tours,  Reims,  Dijon,  and  Saumur,  also  at  Chartres 
and  Le  Mans,  and  further  south  at  Nimes,  Avignon, 
Montpellier,  Angouleme,  Angers,  Chinon,  Bordeaux, 
and  Toulouse. 
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In  Spain,  Barcelona  was  the  chief  emporium,  and 
in  Italy  Bologna  was  an  important  centre.  So,  tDo, 
from  its  position,  Venice. 

The  Lowlands  had  its  headquarters  at  Brupres  and 
Lij^ge,  and  important  centres  at  Ghent,  Mons,  Namiir, 
Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  Further  afield  there  were 
Amsterdam,  Breda,  Maestricht. 

In  what  we  now  know  as  Germany,  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Salzburg  were  most  important,  and 
in  the  north  Breslau  and  Hamburg. 

In  England  there  were  always  travelling  workmen, 
whom  the  Pewterers'  Company  viewed  with  disfavour. 
They  were  classed  with  the  "deceivable  hawkers," 
specially  so  described  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 
No  doubt  many  of  them  were  dishonest  when  and 
where  they  could  be  so  with  impunity,  but  under 
the  able  supervision  of  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  north 
country,  no  doubt  they  had  to  turn  out  honest,  if  not 
first-class,  work.  They  had  their  rounds,  and  what- 
ever their  faults  satisfied  the  requirements  of  their 

time. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  was  done  in  Italy,  and 
the  men  who  went  round  were  called  stagnarini. 
They  were  far  more    common   than   the  stationary 

pewterers. 

At  what  date  exactly  these  itinerant  pewterers 
ceased  to  go  round  to  the  farm-houses  recasting  the 
pewter  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  necessity  for 
them  ceased  when  stronger  spoons  came  into  bemg, 
and  when  crockery,  with  its  cheapness  a.d  its  gaudy 
decoration,  superseded  the  metal  plates  and  dishes. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  within  the  last  few 
years,  such  itinerant  workmen  used  to  go  round  m 
the  country  districts  of  the  Ardennes  of  France, 
recasting  the  spoons  as   required,  retianing  coffee- 
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pots  and  other  vessels   of  copper  or  of  brass,  and 
repairing  plate  and  tinned  articles  generally. 

As  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  gone  on  annual 
rounds,  and  to  have  timed  their  visits,  which  lasted 
several' days,  so  that  all  repairs  and  recastings  should 
be  finished  before  the  date  of  the  village  fete.  They 
recast  the  spoons  in  a  mould,  scraped  them,  and  to 
some  extent  surfaced  them  by  burnishing,  partly  to 
improve  their  appearance  and  partly  to  remove  the 
scratches  and  other  marks  incidental  to  their  manu- 
facture. They  do  not  seem  to  have  hardened  them 
very  much  by  hammering. 

The  men  who  wrought  in  pewter  were  members  of 
a  guild  with  very  careful  organisation,  but  we  do  not 
find,  in  England  at  any  rate,  that  it  received  any 
official  recognition  before  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Edward  II.,  i.e.,  the  year  1348  {vide  Riley's 
"  Memorials  of  London  and  London  Life "). 

In  that  year  the  pewterers  petitioned  the  Lord 
'Kyor  to  give  his  sanction  to  certain  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  that  they  had  made  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade.  The  petition  was  obviously 
made  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  pewterers 
from  dishonest  dealers  and  unscrupulous  persons 
wno  tried  to  undersell  them,  and  from  a  desire  to  get 
the  better  of  those  who  sold  inferior  manufactures. 

The  better  to  do  this,  restrictions  were  to  be  put 
on  the  making  of  the  alloy,  and  inspectors  or  over- 
seers were  to  be  selected  from  those  who  were  most 
skilful  in  the  trade.  To  facilitate  this  supervision 
and  to  restrain  the  incompetent,  it  was  proposed  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  lawful  workman  or  who  had 
not  been  properly  apprenticed  should  work  at  the 
trade.  More  than  this,  there  was  to  be  no  secret 
working,  and  at  unlawful  houses. 
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T\.c  men  who  made  the  pewter  in  ou    own  and 
foreijjn  countries  were  ;nen  who  knew  th    r  busiiuss 
llioroii^hly  in  all  its  details — there  were  working  men 
ill  those  clays  and  woiking  masters  too,  which  was  rt 
greater  importance,  for  the  apprentices,  limitei     in 
nii  aber,   iiad   to    be    thoroughly   well    taup       anu 
trained.     There  were  then  no  gentlemf  i  pew    Ters— 
for  all  aliice  were  under  the  eagle  cyi  ol  theii  Guild 
or  later  the  Company.    We  n   ist  reniemi     \  too,  that 
in   the   Guild    there   was   a   relis^icus  bond,  that  rf 
fellow-hip,  which  united  the  members  in  a  wav    "sat 
is   quite   unknown   to    the    workmen    of  our   t. 
There  was  a    nid  of  fieemasonry  which  caused  them 
to  club  together   and  relieve  dis    ess  amon^^   their 
fellf'W-workmen,  and  though  we  n  ly  smiie,  it  "as  a 
religit.  IS    feeling   that  was      le  ran        ''-'re  ot   the 
solemn  meal  in  the  hall  of  t    e  era*"'      iiich  was  l     ;n 
after  the  Guild  had  attends  i  the     .  oral     f  a  nc    !y 
deceased  brother-craftsman. 

In  those  days  of  bonded   brothernoo      the  gui^ 
feeling  flourished  exceeding^  '.   No  mast     :ould  o:  d? 
a  lock-out,  and  the  workme;    did  not,  oi  ravher  couk 
not,  go  out  on  strike.     The  i    Dtherliness  of  the  men 
and  mast  rs,  and  the  father!  ness  of     ie  masters  to 
the  appr     tices.   were  stronrf  points        the  system. 
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mate 


otfending,  let  them 

This  is  the  rule 

of    London   and 

ere  he  gives  the 

my  in  1348,  22 


a-       gut-wnrkiiig    was    not   »"   wed    there  was   no 
1       ish\p         the   search    in    tl.        ase   of  a    j^enuinc 
•r  '  \v      lal  work.  le  first  time  those 

j^  ,10        e  found  WO!  .in^  othcruise  than 

.J5  [  t  fort        ncl  upon  a^-.ay  shall   be   found 

upon  the  rst  default  let  the  ri  lose  the 
1  so  wrought  ;  upon  th-  second  default  let 
them  lose  the  material  and  sui  >r  punishment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  mayor  and  lU'ermen  ;  and  if  a 
third  time  they  shall  be  f< 
forswear  the  craft  for  eve 
quoted  from  Riley's  "  Mi- 
London  Life,"  pp.  241  ei  s^./ 
rdinances  of  the  Pewtert  rs 

dward  III. 

The  practice  of  the  Guild  in  England  was  the 
same  in  all  essential  points  as  that  of  the  workers  in 
pewter  in  Paris,  Limoges,  Rouen,  or  elsewhere,  not 
that  the  rul:'s  were  copied  bodily,  but  because 
practical  ruicj  made  by  practical  men  working  under 
similar  conditions  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
crystallise  into  the  same  resulting  regulations. 

French  pewterers  were  for  many  years  called 
battcurs  cTiftdin,  i.e.,  hammermtn,  as  they  we<'e 
regularly  called  in  Scotland.  At  an  early  date  we 
find  branches  of  them  called  pinliers,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  potiers  were 
differentiated  into  Us  potiers  Hits  de  nnd,  les  potiers 
maitres  de  forge,  and  les  potiers  tnenuisiers. 

Having  standardised  the  workmen  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  by 
the  inspection  of  workshops  and  the  confiscation  of 
inferior  work,  the  next  step  was  to  fix  the  standards 
of  weights  for  the  various  articles  made  in  pewter. 
The  list  of  these,  with  the  weights,  will  be  found  on 
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p.  176,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  quote  them 

here. 

The  next  step  was  for  the  Company  of  the 
Pewterers  to  try  and  appropriate  the  control  over 
the  tin  trade  between  Cornwall  and  London.  In 
this  there  was  a  partial  success,  and  the  Company 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  when  the  Crown  gave 
it  the  right  of  search  over  the  whole  of  England. 
This  was  given  in  1473,  and  confirmed  a  few  years 
later  in  the  same  reign. 

This  right  of  search  was  costly  to  enforce  and 
troublesome  to  maintain,  but  it  ensured  a  very  high 
standard  for  English-made  pewter. 

In  1503,  a  most  important  year  for  the  trade,  the 
marking    of   pewter    was    made    compulsory,    and 
prohibitions  were  made  as  to  its  sale  except  on  the 
premises  of  a  pewterer,  or  in  open  fair  and  market. 
The  whole  Act  of  Parliament  is  most  interestmg, 
describing  as  it  does  the  "  knowing  thieves  and  other 
pickers  that  steal  as  well  pewter  as  brass  ...  and 
bring  such  stolen  vessels  ...  to  sell,  and  sell  it  for 
little  or  nought,"  and  again,  "  have  deceivable  and 
false  beams  and  scales,  that  one  of  them  will  stand 
even  with  a  12  lb.  weight  at  the  one  end  against  a 
Jib.   at  the   other    to    the    singular   advantage    of 
themselves." 

In  this  Act  "  London  quality"  was  made  the  stan- 
dard for  both  pewter  and  brass,   under   penalty  of 

forfeiture.  ^        e    a  .       c 

The  "deceivable  hawkers,"  in  spite  of  Acts  ot 
Parliament,  still  continued  to  deceive,  and  the 
Company  tried  to  have  them  "  suppressed." 

Working  in  the  public  view  was  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  in  160 1,  and  so  too  the  exportation 
of  English  moulds  abroad.    This   was   part  of  the 
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prohibitive    restrictions    against    foreign    work   and 

workmen. 

AH  through  the  history  of  the  craft  the  keynote  is 
protection   of  the   mo=t    rigidly   selfish   kind.     The 
London    pewterers    were    very  jealous    as    to    the 
preservation  of  trade  secrets,  and  were  always  on  the 
watch  by  means  of  searchers  to  find  out  delinquents 
in  London,  and  also  in  the  country.     An  open  shop 
where  a  passer-by  could  see  for  himself  some  of  the 
processes  of   manufacture    was    forbidden.     Casual 
help  in  the   workshop,   such    as   that   given   by   a 
turnwheel  other  than  his  prescribed  work,  would  be 
a  punishable    offence    for  the   master   if  detected. 
Foreign  workmen  were  more  odious  to  the  pewterers 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  to  the  goldsmiths.     An 
English  pewterer  was   not  to   settle  abroad,  under 
penalty  of   being    deprived    of   his    rights    as    an 
Englishman.    Other  trades,  too,  were  harassed  when 
they  produced  wares  that  promised  to  enter  seriously 
into  competition  with  the  pewterers'  wares— as,  for 
instance,  the  petty  complaint  that  stone   pots,   i.e., 
earthenware  beer  measures,  could   not  contain  the 
amount  prescribed  by  law. 

The  practice  of  one  maker  laying  sworn  informa- 
tion against  another  for  bad  workmanship  may  show 
righteous  anger  at  any  lowering  of  the  standard,  but 
it  savours  somewhat  of  pharisaical  righteousness, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  find  (in  Welch)  that  the  pious 
informer  of  one  year  was  the  miserable  s;nner,  and 
heavily  fined  at  that,  of  a  month  or  two  later. 

Foreign  pewter  ware,  whether  French  or  Dutch, 
was  always  being  impounded  for  being  below  the 
proper  standard,  but  the  English  pewterers  re- 
sented their  own  pewter  being  excluded  from  other 
countries.    They  professed  the  policy  of  the  open 
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door  as  long  as  English  pewter,  and  that  only,  might 
be  received  by  its  means. 

This  dog-in-the-manger  policy  in  the  end  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  trade.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  control  of  the  all-powerful 
Company  of  Pewterers  began  to  be  weakened,  for 
the  competition  of  the  country  pewterers,  whom  the 
Company  now  refused  to  admit  as  freemen,  began  to 
increase  till  it  grew  too  strong  to  be  checked.  By 
1729  the  Company,  when  bad  pewter  was  reported  to 
be  made  in  Bristol,  felt  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  insist  on  their  right  of  search  (which  they 
had  p  viously  claimed)  in  a  place  so  far  from  the 
metropolis.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  By 
the  dropping  of  the  valuable  right  of  search,  the 
standard  of  quality  became  a  matter  for  each  man  to 
settle  for  himself,  and  English  pewter,  which  had 
been  as  highly  esteemed  abroad  as  at  home,  began 
slowly  and  surely  to  deteriorate. 

In  mediaeval  times  pewter  was  the  material  for  the 
table-wear  of  kings  and  nobles.  Edward  I.  is  said 
to  have  had  leaden  vessels  used  (let  us  hope  they 
were  pewter)  to  cook  the  viands  for  his  coronation 
banquet,  and  our  George  IV.  had  pewter  plate  used 
on  his  tables,  or  some  of  them,  at  his  coronation 
banquet  in  1820.  From  1272  to  1820  is  a  sufficiently 
long  cry,  and  during  that  time  pewter  was  in  use,  at 
first  increasing  in  importance,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  beginning  to  wane  in  popular  favour  by  force  of 
circumstances. 

Edward  I.  by  1290  is  said  to  have  possessed  over 
three  hundred  pieces  of  pewter  of  various  kinds 
— probably  plates,  porringers,  and  drinking-vessels 
— the  real  necessaries  of  the  time.  The  pewter 
was  plain,  but  there  were  attempts  at   decoration, 
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probably  made  by  goldsmiths  rather  than  pewterers, 
as  witness  the  so-called  saliere  of  Bosetus  in  the 
Cluny  Museum,  Paris.  It  is  more  probably  a 
reliquary,  as  it  has  a  sacred  subject  represented  on  it. 
One  resembling  it,  with  similar  ornament,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  pewter  was  being 
fjenerally  used  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  though  the  English  pewter  was  good, 
the  French  was  admitted  to  have  more  style.  Every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  made  of  pewter.  The  price 
was  high,  however,  in  this  and  the  next  century, 
though  pewter  slowly  began  to  come  into  favour  with 
the  middle  classes. 

The  families  which  had  not  to  consider  economy 
too  much  had  whole  services,  while  others  were  able 
to  have  what  they  wanted  on  hire,  for  a  season  or  by 
the  year.  This  was  a  great  convenience  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  household  comforts  were  carted  from 
the  country  to  town  or  vice  versa. 

A  full  set  or  garnish  of  pewter  consisted  of  twelve 
plates,  twelve  dishes  or  bowls,  and  twelve  saucers  or 
plates  of  small  size.  The  width  of  the  brim,  and 
consequently  the  weight  of  the  garnish,  varied. 
Hence  the  price  varied  too,  for  price  depended  upon 
weight,  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

In  1534  the  Pewterers'  Company  made  a  present  to 
the  King's  Attorney  of  two  dozen  trenchers  of 
pewter  at  6d.  a  lb.,  as  well  as  a  complete  "  garnish  of 
vessell "  at  4fd.  There  was  probably  .some  difference 
in  quality  in  these  two  lots  of  pewter.  Harrison,  in 
1580,  in  his  "  Description  of  England"  writes:  "  In 
some  places  beyond  the  sea  a  garnish  of  good  flat 
pewter  of  an  ordinary  making  is  esteemed  almost  as 
precious  as  the  like  manner  of  vessels  that  are  made 
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of  fine  silver,  and  his  manner  no  less  desired  among 
the  great  estates,  whose  workmen  are  nothing  so 
skilful  in  that  trade  as  ours." 

The  point  he  refers  to  in  the  word  "  flat,"  is  that 
in  his  time  plates  were  beginning  to  be  made  con- 
siderably deeper,  a  change  which,  as  he  says,  made 
them  "more  convenient  both  for  sauce,  broth,  and 
keeping  the  meat  warm." 

Pewter  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
gradually  superseded  the  use  of  treen  or  wooden 
platters.  These,  by  the  way,  are  still  in  use  at 
Winchester  in  Hall,  and  there  are  great  numbers 
preserved  in  cupboards  in  the  Town  Hall,  Abingdon. 
They  are  commonly  made  of  sycamore  wood,  and 
the  square  platters  had  a  circular  receptacle  in  one 
corner  for  the  salt  Pepys  in  1663  wrote :  "  We  had 
no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  drank  out  of 
earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes."  He  probably 
means  bowls,  as  the  word  "  dish  "  was  loosely  used  till 
much  later  in  the  expression  "  a  dish  of  tea," 

In  the  sixteenth  century  pewter  was  probably  in 
universal  use,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  inventories 
quoted  by  Bapst,  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  our 
own  ecclesiastics  and  nobles. 

The  "  M^nagier  de  Paris  "  (sixteenth  century)  says 
that  the  bourgeois  class  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  pewter  on  their  dressers  and  sideboards,  while 
their  betters  displayed  their  gold  and  silver  plate. 
One  consolation  which  the  bourgeois  had,  for  which, 
no  doubt  they  had  to  pay,  was  that  they  could  call 
their  pewter  "  a  fagon  d'argent."  Although  earthen- 
ware and  china  began  to  be  in  general  use  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  still  find  the  more  durable 
material  holding  its  own,  at  any  rate,  till  well  on  into 
the  eighteenth  century.     Certainly  this  was  so  in  the 
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kitchens  of  houses  of  any  size  and  in  the  better 
middle-class  houses.  Its  use  overlapped  the  intro- 
duction of  crockery,  but  the  latter,  with  its  colour 
and  its  patterns,  won  the  day.  Pewterers,  like  the 
monastic  copyists  after  the  introduction  of  printing, 
still  continued  to  show  what  they  could  do,  but  their 
art  was  doomed,  and  it  gradually  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  it  was  almost  killed  by  the  introduction  of 
Britannia  metal.  By  185 1  it  was  scheduled  as  a 
nearly  extinct  art,  though  in  some  departments  of 
the  trade  a  demand  for  certain  objects  caused  a 
certain  supply. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


vVl   \T  WAS  MADE  IN   PEWTER 


Very  ear!)  V  YvV^kh's  "History  of  the  Hr.wtcrers* 
Company"  ■>  .n  is  f^iven  (vol.  i.  p.  3)  o'"  .ra  tvas,  in 
1348,  usually  in:.de  in  pewter.  He  qii oto  «rom  the 
Company's  records.  "First  for  as  m.^ri  i-  ..«,  the  craft 
of  peuterers  is  founded  uppon  certein  maters  and 
metales  as  of  brasse,  tyn,  and  lede,  in  pte  of  the 
vvheche  iij  metals  they  make  vessel,  that  is  to  saie 
pottes,  salers,  disshes,  platers,  and  other  things  by 
good  folke  bespoken,  whiche  werkes  aske  certeine 
medics  and  alayes  after  the  maner  of  the  vessels 
bespoken  which  thinges  cannot  be  made  without 
goode  avisement  of  the  peuterere  experte  and 
kunnynge  in  the  crafte." 

Vessels — i.e.,  dishes,  saucers,  plates,  chargers,  square 
pots,  square  cruets,  chrismatories,  cistils,  and  other 
things  that  were  made  square — were  to  be  made  of 
fine  pewter,  while  other  things  such  as  round  pots, 
such  as  were  known  later  as  hollow-ware,  were  of 
lay. 

In  the  following  lis*  a«-e  enumerated  the  weights 
of  the  various  things  that  were  made  of  pewter  for 
household  use  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — 
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Chargeri . 


Platters    


Dishes 


Saucers 


Galley  dishes  and  saucers 


Cardinals'  hats  and  saucers 
Florentine  dishes  and  saucers 

Small  bowls  


All  these  were  made  by  casting  from  moulds  by 
workmen  who  seem  to  have  worked  at  that  special 
branch  oi'  goods. 

Of  pots  and  measures  for  liquids  made  at  that 
time,  we  are  told  of — 


>  PEWTER 

J 

WelRhf  pfr             \ 

dozen,  lb. 

largest  size 

60 

next  size 

middle  size 

w 

small  hollow 

33 

largest  size 

30 

next  size 

27 

middle  size 

24 

small  middle  size 

22 

largest  size 

18 

middle  size 

14 

King's  dishes     ... 

15 

small  size 

12 

hollow 

n 

small  hollow      ... 

10 

largest  size 

9                 1 

middle  size 

7                  1 

next  size 

6                  I 

small  size 

hter. 

largest  size 

ere  slightly  lig 

lb. 



15 



13 

next  size 

12                      A 



13                      1 

Square  pottles  (2  quarts) 
quarts 
pints 


4 


There  were  also  made  for  drinking  purposes — 


Normandy  pots. 
"Jlupc  (sioup)  pots. 
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Spoons  and  small  salt-cellars  were  made  by  a 
humbler  class  of  workmen. 

In  1612  the  Company  sized  several  parcels  of 
trifle,  or  in  other  words,  standardised  the  weights 
for  double  and  for  single  bells  (?  salt-cellars)  with 
pepper-boxes  and  balls— in  various  sizes,  and  other 


ocmoan 


CANDLESTICK   (C.    1674).' 

(From  the  collection  of  E.    IV.  Gimson,  Esq.) 
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patterned  salt-cellars,  beakers,  wrought  or  plain,  and 
both  for  children  and  for  their  elders,  beer-bowls, 
French  cups,  wine  cups,  both  high  and  cut  short. 

Candlesticks  are  described  as  ordinary  high,  great 
middle,  small  middle,  and  middle  pillar.  Some  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  "  new  fashion."     There  are 
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also  great  bell  and  low  bell,  also  great  middle  and 
small  writing  candlesticks. 

Spout  pots  varied  in  capacity   from  a   pottle  to 
half  a  pint.     Ewers  were  either  great  or  small,  and 


JACOBEAN  CANDLESTICK. 

{From  the  collection  oj  A.  F.  de  Navarro,  Esf.) 

were  called  hawksbills  or  ravensbills,  great  or  small 
French,  the  weights  of  either  description  being  the 
same.  There  were  also  thurndells  or  thurindales 
of  a  "  new  fashion "  and   in  two  sizes,   some   being 
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"hooped,"  Winchester  and  other  quarts  and  pints, 
with  and  without  lids— some  of  these,  too,  were 
"  hooped."  Goddards  (tankards)  were  also  of  two 
sizes,  and  some  were  upright,  others  round.  The 
largest  had  "dolphin"  ears. 

Of  the  articles  thus  made  in  England  out  of 
pewter,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  endless 
variety.  From  the  lists,  too,  we.  find  that  several 
articles  are  entered  as  "  new  fashion,"  proving  that  the 
craft  as  a  whole  was  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of 
introducing  occasional  novelties.  To-day,  the  only 
novelty  a  pewterer  can  expect  to  introduce  is  a  nev/ 
shape  for  icing  puddings. 

Specimens  of  most  of  these  articles  are  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  them  are  known  by  name  only,  as, 
for  instance,  the  "  Ephraim  pints "  and  "  Danske 
pottes,"  and  some  of  the  dishes,  but  the  date  of 
manufacture,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to  be  some 
time  after  1600.  Earlier  pieces  may  be  found,  but 
they  will  necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

English  pieces  will  be  for  the  most  part  plainly 
finished,  very  restrained,  and  dignified  in  form. 

In  foreign  pewter  there  is  more  variety,  and  articles 
are  found  of  a  kind  which  apparently  was  not  pro- 
duced in  England — Guild  tankards,  wine-bottles, 
pilgrim-bottles. 

Hcakers  (Germ,  decker)  of  varioua  heights  and 
diameters  were  in  very  general  use.  They  were  used 
by  the  Lutherans  as  Communion  cups,  and  are  often 
covered  with  a  rudely  engraved  history  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  with  a  few  of  the  prototypes.  Judging 
from  the  similarity  of  treatment  they  must  have 
come  from  one  workshop.     They  date  about   1710- 

Often  they  are  engraved  with  busts  of  William  and 
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Mary,  other  spaces  being  filled  in  with  carnations  or 
sometimes  with  tulips.  Others  are  engraved  with 
shipping  scenes,  extremely  well  done. 

One  early  one  was  exhibited  at  Clifford's  Inn  in 
1908,  and  contained  cast  ornament  referring  obviously 


m^m^mi 


vrm  II 


HlBBi 


ORNAMENT  ON  A   BEAKER,    TBAfP.   EDWARD  VI. 
{From  the  collection  of  Frank  Jennings,  Esq) 


to  Edward  VI.  It  was  much  worn  and  very  battered, 
but  the  ornament  was  as  shown  above.  The  beaker 
was  thin,  but  of  metal  of  good  quality  and  very 
strong.     There  were  no  maker's  marks. 

Beakers  were  made  later  abroad  than  in  England. 
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The  beaker  developed  into  the  beer-cups,  some  of 
them  quite  simple  and  nice  to  handle,  others  very 
ti'lv  and  with  no  beauty  of  line  \vhate\er. 

Sixty  years  or  so  atjo  some  were  j^jiven  to  Lord 
Bloomfield  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria,  and  they  were  stamped  with  a  date  1840. 

They  are  made  now  of  a  hard  alloy  like  type- 
metal,  cast  in  piece  moulds  and  turned  down  inside 
very  thin,  to  serve  as  mementoes  of  various  towns, 
Nuremburg,  Dresden,  Munich,  Colcgne,  and  so  forth. 
Thev  are  cheap  and  they  do  not  break,  so  they  are 
belced  by  a  certain  class  of  tourists. 

'/  KTlish  beakers,  in  proportion  as  they  are  later  in 
(li)i^-,  developed  horizontal  mouldings  at  the  foot. 
halfway  up,  xud  round  the  lip.  These  mouldings  are 
(juitc  meaningless  and  only  serve  to  conceal  the  lines 
nf  juncture  where  they  are  made  in  two  pieces.  In 
the  early  eighteenth-century  beakers  the  mouldings 
arc  barely  suggested  and  the  rim  is  lelt  untouched  ; 
in  the  later  ones  the  rim  is  made  quite  uncomfort- 
able. In  fact,  they  only  want  handles  and  glass 
bottoms  for  their  downfall  to  be  complete.  The 
weight  of  the  added  handle  was  the  reason  for 
widening  the  base,  and  some  of  the  modern  tankards 
iiav^- the  base  wider  than  the  tcp,  to  give  inccajed 
stability. 

No  one, except  an  iiiexperienr.ed  beginner,  is  likely 
to  look  twice  at  the  nineteenth-century  beer  tankards, 
except  tliat  some  of  those  of  bccter  quality  ma>  do 
10  repair  older  pieces. 

Boar's-head  dishes.  Such  is  the  name  given  to 
circular  chargers  of  large  diameter,  such  as  25  or 
26  inches  or  more.  The  finest  -pecimen  known 
to  the  writer  has  been  in  one  family  since  1650, 
Its  diameter  is  2S\  inches,  with  a  4^-inch    rim,  un 
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which  is  the  crest  below  figured.  Another  one  in 
perfect  order,  belonging  to  Captain  Young,  measures 
26  inches. 

Another  fine  one  is  dated  1725,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Abingdon, 
Berkshire.  It  is  dated  1725.  It  is  25^  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  3  J -inch  rim. 

In  connection  with  the  Abin  ;don  dish,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  it  has  been  at  some  time  used  up-side  down 


as  a  block  for  mincing  up  meat,  to  the  detriment  of 
its  under  surface. 

Bowls  of  small  size,  rather  shallow,  with  handles, 
or  as  they  are  generally  called,  porringers,  \-ary  in 
form  and  size  just  as  they  did  in  the  design  of  the 
ears  or  handles.  If  we  can  picture  a  time  when  there 
was  very  little  earthenw- -.  and  realise  what  this 
involved  even  in  a  humble  private  .-sf  ,,1ishment,  we 
shall  at  once  recognise  the  Importance  of  the  porridge- 
pot  or  porringe'  1.1  J'  coiMtn^:,. 
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It  is  simpler  to  nro^P  '"^'l  these  handled  vessels  as 
pnrriii^'crs,  than  to  attempt  to  subdivide  them 
accordinj:  to  their  uses.  They  are  found  with  une  or 
two  handles,  and  in  some  cases  the  handles  are  of 
diffirent  types,  one  beinjr  ornamented — the  handle 
pr,,per— the  other  beinjj  plain  with  a  hole  in  it  for 
greater  ease  in  hanging  it  on  a  hook.  Some  speci- 
mens, especially  the  larger  and  later  French  ones, 
have  lids  with  ornament  in  low  relief;  and  some  of 
the  German  ones  are  more  bowl-like  and  have  lids 
with  three  feet,  on  which  the  vessel  could  stand  when 
in  use.  The  Lapkose  (on  p.  65)  is  an  instance  of 
this.  The  Dutch  porringers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  large  roses  at  the  bottom  in  many 
instances,  and  in  the  genuine  old  specimens  the  roses 
;iie  good.  In  the  pseudo-antiques,  now  turned  out 
bj-  the  dozen,  the  roses  are  less  satisfactory,  and  the 
handles,  which  are  very  roughly  cast,  are  carelessl>- 
soldered  to  the  bowls. 

These  handles  were  recognised  as  a  decorative 
feature  of  the  bowls,  and  the  under  side  of  the  ear  is 
tlie  more  ornamental,  rather  indicating  that  the 
decoration  was  to  be  viewed  when  the  vessel  was 
hanging  on  its  hook,  and  not  when  it  was  in  use. 

Many  of  the  best  specimens  have  a  ring  soldered 
under  the  handle  as  a  means  of  strengthening  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  weakest  part  of  the  porringer. 
Some    of    the    bowls, 

"A 


however,  were  so  thick 
and     the    handles    so 
stocky  and  strong,  that    .',' 
no  strengthening  ring 

was  required,  e.g.,  Nos.  i  and  2,     No.  i  is  the  oldest 
known  to  the  writer. 
One  pattern  is    sometimes  met  with  to-day,  viz., 
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"the  great  flower  de  luce,"  or  fleur-de-lis.  Another 
kind  was  that  known  as  the  "  Three-leaf e-gmsse  ear;' 
which  s'jems  to  suggest  a  plain  trifoliate  ear. 

The  so-called  "  wine-tasters"  were,  as  a  rule,  thinner 
and  slighter  in  make,  and  have  but  one  handle. 
Sometimes  they  are  no  stronger  than  porringers  from 
a  toy  set. 

Blood-porringers,  or  bleeding-bowls,  in  some  cases 
resembled  the  ordinary  type,  but  they  are  generally 
found  with  graduations,  in  ounces,  on  the  inside. 
No.  3  is  the  handle  of  a  bowl  with 
perfectly  straight  sides,  a  flat  bottom, 
and  plain  handle.  It  was  only  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  was  graduated  so  as 
to  show  four  divisions.  Bleeding-bowls 
as  made  to-day  are  single-handled  and  are  more  like 
saucepans  than  the  early  type  of  porringers. 

Porringers  are  found  in  France,  of  comparatively 
recent  date,   with   plain    and  simple  ears   after  the 

fashion  of  No.   4.     This  handle    is    a 

simplified   pattern  of  No. 

5,  which  is  dated  "  Tours, 

1702." 

As  a  special  form  of  bowl 
we  find  the  barber's  bowl,  generally 
recognised  by  the  space  cut  out  to  fit  '*^' 
the  neck,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  little  recessed 
cavity  in  the  rim  for  the  soap.  The  specimen 
illustrated  on  p.  181  is  an  English  bowl  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  cast  apparently,  and  with  the 
rim^  tooled  with  a  running  design  of  roses,  thistles, 
and  tulips. 

Biberons  are  of  Swiss  origin,  and  have  rather 
pretty  spouts.  The  lids,  which  fit  very  tightly,  have 
peculiarly  massive  hinges.     The  continuation  of  the 
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spout  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  so 
that  the  contents,  if  very  rich,  could  be  drunk  off 
without  the  grease  or  any  scum  on  the  surface. 

Bowls  on  feet  with  swing  handles  and  a  lid  are 
often  to  be  met  with.  They  are  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  soup-tureens,  broth-bowls.  The  latter 
seems  a  better  title,  as  they  hold  about  enough  for 
one  person.  One  of  the  few  pieces  of  Russian 
pewter  known  to  the  writer  was  a  broth-bowl 
(p.  65),  evidently  old  but  in  perfect  preservation. 

Candlesticks  vary  in  size  from  the  diminutive 
taper-holder  to  the  tall  altar  candlestick,  as  they 
vary  in  form  from  the  low  pricket  (height  6i  inches)  to 
tlie  elaborate  copies  of  silver  ware  of  Georgian  times. 

An  early  type  of  socket  candlestick  is  that  shown 
on  p.  185.  now  at  New  College,  Oxford.  Its  stem  is 
(lodecagonal,  strong  in  construction,  but  an  unusual 
form.  Of  Jacobean  types  there  are  several  examples 
illustrated,  viz.,  on  pp.  157  and  193. 

Some  of  these  have  plain  tapering  stems,  and  the 
chief  decoration  consists  in  horizontal  lines,  singly  or 
grouped  together. 

Later  are  those  with  bell-shaped  bases  and  simple 
baluster  stems,  varying  slightly  in  the  contours  of 
ihe  bells  and  the  position  of  the  grease-trays.  After 
these  came  the  type  shown  on  p.  201,  all  of  sterling 
workmanship  and  of  pleasing  design,  generally  plain, 
but  in  some  cases  ornamented  on  the  base. 

In  the  Queen  Anne  period  the  candlesticks 
followed  very  closely  the  silver  ware  of  the  period. 
We  still  get  the  baluster  type,  but  instead  of  being 
merely  turned  spindles,  they  are  either  octagonalised 
or  fluted  vertically  from  the  top  rim  to  the  edge  of 
the  base,  or  in  some  cases  the  base  is  left  plain  for 
about  an  inch  and  then  the  rest  is  fluted. 
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The  later  candlesticks  vary  still  more,  but  their 
tendency  is  to  become  heavy  and  lumpy. 

Eighteenth-century  church  candlesti  cs  are  fre- 
quently, curiously  enough,  reversions  to  the  earl  er 
type  known  as  prickets.  They  are  very  flimsy, 
especially  in  the  bases,  except  when  this  latter  part 
is  cast  in  one  piece.  In  the  style  of  their  ornament 
they  are  after  the  usual  Church  fashion  of  the  period. 

A  colander  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  much 
decoration,  yet  some  of  the  early  nineteenth-century 
makers  did  produce  beautiful  work.  The  beauty 
consisted  in  the  shape,  but  perhaps  more  so  in  the 
designing  of  the  scheme  of  the  perforation. 

Fish-strainers  are  not  nowadays  deemed  worthy  of 
the  expenditure  of  any  thought  or  trouble,  being 
made,  as  are  the  colanders,  of  stamped  tin-plate,  or 
enamelled  iron,  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Our 
forefathers  did  not  appreciate  their  pewter  fish- 
strainers,  possibly,  but  they  were  really  things  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  calculated  to  outlast  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  modern  type. 

The  colander  above  mentioned  was  13  inches  in 
diameter  and  6J  inches  high,  with  good  ring  handles, 
and  the  perforations  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
large  main  trefoil,  each  foil  containing  three  interior 
concentric  circles.  Between  the  three  main  foils 
were  three  subsidiary  foils.  It  was  made  by  Birch 
&  Villers,  of  London  and  Birmingham  (1775  to 
1805),  and  bore  their  makers'  mark  and  stamps. 

Cups  jr  goblets,  with  bowls  and  baluster  handles, 
are  occasionally  found,  and  the  earlier  ones  are  of 
great  beauty.  The  goblet  illustrated  on  p.  91  is 
now  carefully  kept  as  part  of  the  plate  of  an  English 
church,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  domestic  use, 
like  many  other  vessels  now  diverted  to  sacred  pur- 
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poses.  It  is  marked  with  the  Nuremburg  stamp  and 
the  initials  A.D.,  which  the  present  owner  would  like 
to  ascribe  to  Andreas  Dambach,  who  flourished  after 
1620  and  died  in  1650. 

A  goblet  dated  1702  is  illustrated  below.  The 
same  type  is  found  with  two  handles  and  a  lid,  and 
of  the  same  period. 

There  come  on  the  market  occasionally  genuine 


GOBLET. 
(From  the  collection  of  A.  B.    Veates,  Esq.) 

specimens  of  hanaps,  or  Guild  cups,  for  the  mos 
part  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  are  i:sually  17,  18,  or  20  inches  in  height, 
including  .he  elaborate  lids,  on  which  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  some  crest  or  emblematic  figure  giving  some 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Guild— ^.^.,  a  lamb 
on  the  cup  of  a  Cloth  workers'  Guild,  a  horse  on 
that  of  a  Blacksmiths',  a  m  ..let  and  square  on  that 
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of  a   Masons',   bones  and   cleavers  on   those  of  a 
Butchers'. 

These  hanaps  were  frequently  decorated  by  lions 
rnasks  round  the  top  of  the  body,  from  which  medal- 
lions, or  shields,  or  disks  to  receive  names,  were 
suspended.  Many  of  these  so-called  Guild  hanaps  are 
quite  fictitious  articles. 

Coffee-pots,  or  urns,  on  three  feet.are  often  met  with, 
and  are  generally  of  Flemish  origin.  The  feet  are,' 
as  a  rule,  of  brass,  so  is  the  tap,  pewter  taps  not 
being  found  quite  satisfactory.  These  urns  are  found 
severely  plain,  or  else  very  elaborately  ornamented. 
One  lent  to  the  first  Exhibition  at  Clifford's  Inn  in 
1904  had  three  brass  taps,  brass  feet,  and  a  brass 
knob  on  the  lid.  The  body  was  engraved  with 
three  typical  Dutch  landscapes:  (i)  Canal  scene. 
(2)  Farm  scene.     (3)  Lake  with  windmill. 

Specimens  are  found  painted  all  over  with  VVatteau 
scenes,  and  evidently  of  French  origin.  Why  they 
were  painted  if  a  hot  beverage  was  to  be  brought  in 
them  to  table  will  remain  a  mystery. 

Ewers,  in  France  at  any  ra*,-,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  favoured  the  helmet  ^  ^ttern,  and  they,  being 
massive,  as  a  rule  have  come  down  to  our  time',  while 
the  basins  have  gone  to  pieces.  Fluted  specimens, 
though  a  little  stronger  structurally  than  those  left 
quite  plain,  have  proved  unable  to  stand  rough  usage 
and  have  in  many  cases  cracked  along  the  lines  of 
the  flutings. 

Italian  specimens  are  sometimes  met  with,  very 
carefully  made  and  finished,  and  of  excellent  pewter. 
One  with  its  basin,  probably  for  use  with  rose-wateri 
is  shown  on  p.  163. 

Cider-cups  are  sometimes  found.  The  rim  pro- 
jects, so  too  does  the  base,  and  the  handle  is  a  curious 
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fc.iture.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  rim, 
quite  strait,'ht  in  the  best  models,  and  then  tu-  -is  off 
directly  to  the  edge  of  the  foot. 

The  so-called  Brewers'  Cups  are  of  var^us  sizes 
and  without  handles.  They  are  late  in  date  and  very 
thin  in  substance,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  they  have  survived  any  amount  of 
wear  and  tear.  The  only  ornament  found  on  them 
consists  of  groups  of  reeded  lines  round  the  body  at 
intervals. 

;\  rare  find  in  perfect  condition  is  a  Posset-cup, 
in  shape  resembling  the  silver  brandy-saucepans 
found  in  Irish  silver  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One 
only  is  known  tc  the  writer. 

A  very  handsome  cup  with  a  iid,  examples  of  which 
are  found  in  various  foreign  museums  (illustrated  .  .-» 
p.  197),  purports  to  be  the  handiwork  of  Baron  \  1 
Trenck,  and  executed  by  him  Awhile  in  prison  in 
Ma;4{leburg  in  1763.  The  beaker  with  its  lid  is 
covered  all  over  with  engraving,  lettering,  and  stippled 
ornament,  all  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  with 
a  sharpened  nail.  The  Baron  admits  in  his  Life  that 
his  first  attempts  were  rude,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
but  that  he  grew  more  expert  and  spent  a  whole  year 
in  this  employment.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  shaipened 
nail  has  not  been  preserved,  for  the  armorial  bearings 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid  are  most  delicately  worked, 
so  much  so  that  many  professed  engravers  would  be 
put  to  it  to  do  such  intricate  work  with  all  their 
gravers  in  first-rate  condition. 

Inkstands,  again,  were  of  various  patterns.  One  of 
the  earliest  known  to  the  writer  was  a  travelling  ink- 
bottle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price.  One  is  mentioned  as 
t-arly  as    141 1    by   Bapst,    made  by  one  Goupil  of 
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Tours.  It  seems  to  have  been  large  and  quite  round 
in  form.  The  round  form  seems  to  have  been  the 
germ  from  which  the  other  types  developed.  We 
get  the  round,  low  inkstand,  and  the  same,  slightly 
higher.  To  steady  them  a  moulding  is  added  at  the 
foot,  and  to  keep  dust  from  the  ink  a  lid  is  added. 
A  couple  of  holes  in  the  top  serve  as  a  place  to  put 
the  pen  or  pens  when  not  in  use.  Next,  to  secure 
the  table  or  any  papers  from  the  chance  of  blots,  the 
base  is  developed  as  a  tray,  and  in  the  pictures  by 
Rembrandt  and  others  of  his  time  of  civic  and 
private  life,  various  patterns  may  be  traced  with  ever- 
varying  details. 

The  "  Logger-head  "  type  proper  has  a  broad  flange 
to  steady  it,  but  those  made  to-day  for  cheapness  are 
without  this  feature,  and  the  metal  is  poor. 

As  soon  as  the  sand-box  was  made  part  and  parcel 
of  the  inkstand,  and  a  little  box  for  wafers  was  added, 
the  whole  thing  began  to  look  important,  and  here, 
as  always,  the  pewterers  followed  the  le?d  given  by 
the  silversmiths.  We  get  the  oblong  tray,  in  some 
cases  of  considerable  size,  with  its  various  necessary 
adjuncts,  later  with  a  taper-holder.  Then,  to  increase 
the  dignity,  ball  feet  or  claws  were  added.  Beyond 
this  no  pewter  inkstand  has  ever  advanced. 

Of  another  type  are  the  flat  kind,  with  two  flap- 
lids,  beneath  which  everything  is  efficiently  concealed 
and  protected  from  dust.  With  ball  feet  they  look 
well  enough,  but  with  half  balls  on  slender  supports 
the  effect  ij  weak-kneed  and  grotesque. 

Some  of  the  small  circular  and  rhombic  inkstantis 
of  the  Queen  Anne  type  are  so  beautifully  finished 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  made  by  silversmiths. 
There  are,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  some  inkstands 
in  silver  which  have  been  made  to  order  from  pewter 
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.=^ 


INKSTAND. 


(From  the  collection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sncigge.) 


originals — an    object-lesson   to    the    silversmiths    of 
our  time. 

The   little   Dutch   specimens   with    one   or   more 
drawers  are  rarely  perfect, 
the  opening  for  the  latter 
being  a  contributory  cause 
to  the  decay. 

The  so-called  synagogue 
lamps  of  the  Jews  are  not 
so  in  reality.  They  were 
used,  but  were  lamps  lighted 
at  sunset  by  the  female  head 
of  the  house,  on  Fridays 
and  on  the  eves  of  the  great 
festivals.  These  lamps  con- 
sist of  the  hook,  a  weight, 
a  crown  or  shade;  the  lamp 
usually  stellate  with  seven  vv'cks,  a  drip-tray  or 
receiver,  ^d  a  pendant.  They  are  uncommon  in 
pewter,  anu  are  very  seldom  perfect,  as  might  be 
expected  from  lamps  consisting  of  so  many  com- 
ponent parts. 

Night-light  lamps  with  a  glass  oil  reservoir  gradu- 
ated in  hours  are  sometimes  to  be  bought.  The 
earlier  ones  are  of  stronger  construction  and  the  glass 
poriion  is  much  thicker  than  in  the  modern  replicas, 
which  are  more  common. 

Salt-cellars,  or  salers  as  they  were  called,  from  the 
French  saliere,  are  among  the  earliest  pewter  objects 
mentioned  in  Welch  (vol.  i.  p.  3).  They  are  merely 
described  as  salers,  and  nothing  is  known  of  their 
shape.  In  1490,  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods 
belonging  to  the  F'ewterers'  Company,  there  are 
entered  "viij  saltes  of  fyne  metell  "  without  coverings, 
weighing  6   lb.,   made    of    "  such   metalls    as    (has) 
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been  crossid  upon  the  heed  bifore  in  this  boke." 
This  does  not  tell  us  very  much,  but  we  know  from 
early  inventories  that  salts  were  generally  made  with 
lids.     These  were  therefore  unusual  in  this  respect. 

In  1551  the  pewterers  had  to  consider  the  question 
of  some  salts  which  had  been  found  made  in  lay 
instead  of  fine  metal.  These  were  ordered  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  makers  and  the  owners  were  to 
bear  half  the  loss  respectively,  an'  the  Court  decided 
that  "  from  hensforth  whatsoever  they  be  that 
makyth  any  salts  other  than  iiij  s.  salts  and  iij  s.  Salts 
and  chopnets  greate  and  small  after  the  olde  fashion 
that  then  they  shall  be  forfeyted.  And  that  no  man 
make  no  Salts  of  any  new  fashion  without  yt  be 
allowed  and  adjudged  by  the  Master  and  Wardens. 
Except  yt  be  of  fyne  mettell."  The  case  was  so 
serious  that  the  names  of  the  offending  salt-cellar 
makers  were  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  importance  of  the  passage  just  quoted  is  that 
it  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  chopnets  or  chap- 
nuts  as  applied  to  salts.  The  list  of  salts  in  Welch 
ii.  p.  61  gives  great  double  bells  with  pepper-boxes 
and  balls,  nine  pounds  weight  the  half-dozen. 


Great  double  bolls,  plain     ... 

...     6  11).  the  half-dozen 

Middle  double,  wiih  balls    ... 

...     6  1b. 

M             >,         plain 

...     4  lb. 

Small  double    ... 

...     3  lb. 

There  are  also  specified  as  follows  :- 


Great  single     ... 

...     61b. 

the  half-dozen 

Middle    „       

..     3  lb. 

Small       ,, 

...      2j  lb. 

The  wrousjht  acorn  salt 

..      4  lb. 

The  great  chapnut    ... 

...       Ij    b. 

The  small         ,,         

...       I    b. 

h 
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MASTER-SALT.   (c.    I650.) 

{From  the  colUctxon  of  C.  F.  C.  Buckmaster, 
Esq.) 


If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the  word 
chapnet  may  be  an  anglicised  version  of  the  French 
chapournet,  and  the  chapnet  may  have  been  either 
a  very  hght  (3  oz.)  salt-cellar  with  a  domed  lid,  or  a 
shallow    salt    with 

a  semicircular  de-  /        -^^ovr^Km. 

pression.  The  latter  ^  r         T-ociwom 

may  be  the  same 
form  of  cup  as  that 
found  in  the  master- 
salts  which  is  illus- 
trated here  and  on 
p.  205.  This  is  per- 
haps the  earliest 
known  master-salt  now  in  existence.  The  master- 
salt  was  the  principal  salt  on  the  table,  and  it  was 
used  to  show  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  table, 
rather  than  to  contain  the  salt  for  the  various 
courses  of  the  meal.  Next  to  each  person  was  a 
trencher  salt,  a  much  smaller  utensil. 
Another  seventeenth-century  type  is  that  shown  on 

p.  221.  On  the  flat  rim 
of  the  upper  part  are 
three  snail-like  projec- 
tions, which  were  used 
for  preventing  the  linen 
napkin  which  was  used 
as  a  cover  from  touching 
the  salt.  If  necessary, 
too,  the  salt  could  be 
passed  by  means  of  these 
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OCTAGONAL  SALT-CELLAR. 

{From  the    ollection  of  C.  F.  C. 
Buckmaster,  Msq.) 


spars.     Similar  salts  in  plate  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Other  varieties  of  salts  were  "coffins,"  called   so 
probably  from  their  shape  ;  others  were  circular,  with 
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hollow  stems  and  shallow  containers ;  others  with  octa- 
gonal bases  and  circular  bowls.    From  the  seventeenth 
century  onwards  the  pewterers  copied  the  silversmiths. 
Trencher  salts  in  pewter  were  made  as  late  as  the 
time  of  J.  Duncombe,  or  Duncumb. 

Two  unusual  salt-cellars  in  the  form 
of  dogs  are  shown  on  p.  221. 

Spoons  of  pewter  are  always  being 
offered  to  collectors.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  modern  Dutch  specimens, 
made  of  metal  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  with  circular  bowls  and  frequently 
with  circular  or  very  slightly  flattened 
stems.  In  nearly  all  early  spoons, 
i.e.,  from  thp  fourteenth  century  to 
!650,  the  bowls  are  irregularly  ovate 
or  fig-shaped,  slightly  curved  upwards, 
with  in  many  cases  hexagonal  stems ; 
the  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  being 
S  "BIT  b  that  as  spoons  had  to  be  finished 
^  ^^  -  by  hammering,  so  that  they  might 
thereby  become  hardened,  the  very 
fact  of  the  hammering,  ipso  facto, 
changed  the  shape  of  the  original 
section  of  the  stem  from  o  to  CD  and 
by  further  hammering  the  result  would 
easily  be  o  or  o.  In  the  same  way 
a  square,  or  rather  rhombic,  sectioned 
stem  would  be  caused  by  hammering. 
Having  arrived  at  a  practical  and 
beautiful  bowl  and  an  equally 
stem,  the  spoon-makers  varied  the 
of  the  stem.  In  these  knops  the 
earliest  type,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Hilton  Price, 
was  that    known  as  a  "Ball  knop."     He  ascribed  it 
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to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  assigned 
tc.  it  tlie  place  of  honour,  as  to  age,  in  his  collection. 
In  his  monograph  on  spoons  he  describes  another 
similar  spoon  with  a  ball  on  the  stem.  This  may 
have  been  produced  at  the  time  of  making,  or  subse- 
quently when  some  repair  to  the  fragile  stem  was 
necessary,  the  ball  in  that  case  being  a  kind  of 
"  wiped  joint." 

The  types  of  pewter  spoons  that  are  met  with  to- 
day are  not  such  as  were  made  before  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  knops  are  known  as  Acorns,  Diamond-pointed, 
.Maidenheads,  Horned  Head-dresses,  Hexagons^ 
Apostles,  Writhen  balls,  Lions,  Balusters,  Seal-tops,' 
Strawberries.  They  in  nearly  all  cases  were  imita- 
tions of  similar  knops  designed  by  contemporary 
silversmiths. 

The  list  in  tabular  form  on  p.  212  will  show  the 
dates  by  half-centuries  when,  according  to  Mr.  Price, 
the  various  spoons  were  being  made. 

The  marks  on  pewter  spoons  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
small,  but  of  far  better  workmanship  than  the  bigger 
marks  of  the  same  period. 

Snuff-boxes  have  been  made  of  every  conceivable 
shape,  but  of  pewter  snuff-boxes  not  rruch  has  been 
heard.  The  makers  of  them  were  never  many  in 
number,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  scarcely 
any,  and  those  not  English. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  boxes,  none  are  perfectly 
square,  for  square  boxes  are  not  the  most  convenient 
for  the  pocket.  None,  too,  au  very  large,  as  thin 
pewter,  however  good  in  quality,  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  much  wear  and  tear, 
-.lost  of  them  are  rectangular,  with  the  corners  either 
rounded  off,  or  cut  off  so  as   to  make  the  box 
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octagonal.  Circular  boxes  are  not  common,  but  are 
met  with  occasionally,  as  are  also  those  of  oval 
shape.  Of  the  less  practical  fancy  shapes  there  are 
the  pistol  pattern,  the  grotesque  mask,  one  of  each  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  There  are  also 
several  varieties  of  the  lady's-slipper  pattern. 

None  of  those  in  pewter  have  been  made  to  contain 
portraits  or  pictures  of  any  description.  In  most 
cases  the  quality  of  the  metal  used  is  excellent.  A 
cheap  alloy  consisting  mainly  of  lead  would  have 
been  useless  for  the  making  of  boxes  destined  to  be 
continually  used,  and  worse  than  useless  if  designed 
to  bear  any  raised  ornament.  The  excellence  of  the 
hinges,  especially  in  the  specimens  that  have  not 
been  repaired,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  are  fitted 
with  the  same  amount  of  care  that  would  be  bestowed 
on  a  hinge  made  in  a  harder  and  more  precious  metal. 
It  was  of  course  essential  that  the  boxes  should  not 
be  too  bulky  nor  too  fragile— two  points  which  also 
helped  in  establishing  a  high  standard  of  quality  for 
the  metal  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

The  insides  of  many  of  the  specimens  show  that 
gilding  was  often  applied,  and  apparently  covered 
with  a  transparent  lacquer.  In  some  more  recent 
boxes  the  inside  has  been  painted  with  gold  paint 
to  imitate  the  older  method. 

The  standard  of  workmanship,  whether  the  boxes 
were  French,  Dutch, German,  or  English,  was  like  that 
of  the  material— a  high  one.  Not  one  of  the  boxes 
illustrated  bears  any  trace  of  careless,  slipshod  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  as  to  the 
place  of  origin.  None  of  the  boxes  illustrated  bear 
even  the  remotest  trace  of  any  maker's  mark,  either  in 
the  inside  or  on  the  outside.  The  reason  for  the 
absence  of  marks  may  be  found  in  the  thinness  of  the 
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material,  much  of  the  sheet  metal  be'ng  less  than 
^.y  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  One  of  the  boxes  shown 
herewith  bears  traces  of  a  name,  probably  Ashberry, 
on  the  hinge. 

The  methods  of  construction  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  boxes  are  quite  simple.  Where  it  was 
possible  from  the  shape  of  the  box  to  cast  it  in  two 
similar  sections,  this  course  was  adopted,  the  lid 
being  inserted  later.  A  practised  eye  will  very  easily 
detect  the  line  of  junction  by  the  slightly  different 
colour  of  the  solder  employed.  Some  of  the  rectan- 
gular boxes  have  their  sides  formed  by  bending  up 
the  metal  to  the  required  angle,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  solder.  In  some  the  sides  of  the  boxes  are 
formed  of  separate  strips  of  metal  which  have  been 
ornamented  by  being  passed  through  rollers,  and 
impressed  in  the  process  with  some  running  ornament 
or  embossed  scroll-work. 

Most  of  the  lids  are  strengthened  by  being  flanged 
or  by  being  thickened  at  the  edge.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  boxes  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  simple,  as  it 
should  be  in  so  soft  a  material,  and  is  in  most  cases 
done  by  mechanical  means — rolled  strips  for  the 
sides,  panels  stamped  in  very  slight  relief,  or  in  some 
cases  floral  scrolls,  as  designs  for  the  centre,  filled  in 
with  engine-turned  work. 

Occasionally  some  lightly  engraved  work  of  a 
simple  kind  is  found,  but  it  rarely  looks  effective  on 
a  box  after  a  long  period  of  use. 

Turned  borders,  consisting  of  incised  lines  filled  in 
with  chased  patterns,  are  frequently  found.  On 
some  boxes  a  panel  or  ornament  in  another  metal 
is  added,  but  the  pewter  always  looks  best  by  itself. 

The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  are  generally  plain, 
though  in  many  the  panel  on  the  bottom  is  a  replica 
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(if  that  on  the  h*d.  The  panels  of  ornament  when 
added  to  a  lid  are  often  recessed  below  the  rim,  so 
as  to  save  the  design  from  undue  wear  and  tear  ; 
and  the  same  course  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
case  of  small  inserted  panels  in  the  sides. 

In  .sjrne  of  the  ornamental  panels  which  are  so 
treated  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been 
etched,  the  backgrounds  show  some  faint  traces 
of  original  colour,  which  was  probably  applied 
as  a  transparent  lacquer  to  the  box  when  first 
finished. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  ornamentation  are, 
as  a  rule,  conventional  scrolls  and  floral  borders,  with 
perhaps  a  basket  of  flowers  or  a  hunting-scene  as  a 
centre  piece.  One  of  those  illustrated  has  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Supper,  while  another  gives 
a  view  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  St.  Paul's.  Of  Scottish 
mulls  a  group  from  Mr.  Churcher's  collection  is  shown 
on  p.  99.  Some  of  these  are  of  ram's  horn  with 
[lewter  mounts.  The  great  maker  seems  to  have 
been  one  Durie,  but  nothing  more  than  his  name  is 
known. 

Stone  pots  with  pewter  lids  are  a  common  feature 
in  museum  collections,  where  they  naturally  enough 
come  in  as  pottery.  The  pewter  collector  will  look 
at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lids,  and  he 
will  be  disappointed.  '^o  many  of  the  lids  are 
missing  or  damagt  d,  a  to   be   expected  when 

the   pots  were  so   heav  J  the   lids  ^     light  and 

fragile.  There  are  some  excellent  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  with  lids  in  good  preservation,  but 
they  are  in  the  main  of  foreign  make. 

One  point  of  interest  in  the  pot  lids  is  that  the 
method  of  fixing  the  pewter  lids  to-day  is  identical 
with  that   of  five  centuries   ago.     A  small  pit-like 
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depression  in  the  handle  receives,  or  is  made  to 
receive,  a  spur  of  the  soft  metal  handle,  and  when 
once  the  pewter  is  soldered  in  its  place,  the  handle 
cannot  shift. 

As  early  as  1536  haberdashers,  just  as  the  drapers 
of  to-day,  seem  to  have  outstepped  the  apparent 
limits  of  their  trade,  and  to  have  sold  stone-pot  heads, 
small  salts,  and  goblets. 

Perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  things  ever  made 
in  pewter  have  been  teapots  and  jugs.  The  only 
exceptions  that  can  be  made  are  the  instances  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  salt-cellars  and  candle- 
sticks, the  pewterers  frankly  copied  the  silversmiths' 
patterns. 

The  best  specimens  from  the  point  of  view  of 
material  and  workmanship  are  rather  late  and  are 
marked  Ashberry  metal. 

Some  of  the  eighteenth-century  jugs  have  passable 
bodies  and  handles,  but  the  teapots  are  abominations. 
That  they  were  popular  is  a  fact,  and  some  have  come 
down  lo  our  own  day,  and  their  descendants  are 
equally  ugly. 

In  fact,  nineteenth-century  teapots  and  jugs  are 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  serious  collector,  for  they 
have  all  the  bad  qualities  of  their  predecessors  and 
many  of  their  own,  the  chief  of  which  are  in  the  lids 
and  the  handles.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  any  balance  in  the  design  of  the  handles  as  com- 
pared with  the  spouts. 

Some  very  curioua  =hapes  are  still  made  in  pewter, 
known  as  Dutch  teapots. 

Some  of  the  eighteenth- century  jug  handles  are 
very  uncomfortable  to  the  touch,  being  rough  and 
unfinished.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  wicker 
has  come  off,  owing  to    wear  or  ill-usage. 
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Whipcord  may  be  wound  round  as  a  substitute,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  handle. 

Occasionally  copies  of  the  Portland  Vase  are  met 
with  in  pewter,  of  rather  unusual  quality,  in  the  form 
of  a  teapot.  It  seems  an  unsatisfactory  adaptation 
of  a  cameo  glass  vase  of  the  third  century,  and  there 
is  nothing  really  artistic  in  the  teapot,  but  it  is  a 
curiosity  and  for  that  reason  may  be  worthy  of 
mention. 

Rather  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  teapots  called 
pewter  will  be  found  to  be  Britannia  metal,  and  of  the 
remainder  several  wil!  be  found  to  be  of  the  alloy 
known  as  Ashberry  metal.  A  teapot  of  pewter  was 
credited  with  some  subtle  inPuence  on  the  beveraee 
to  be  brewed  in  it,  even  as  a  pewter  tankard  was 
supposed  to  be  the  ideal  vessel  to  contain  a  pint  of 
mild  and  bitter,  or  a  modicum  of  dog's  nose.  The 
supposed  virtue  of  the  pewter  probably  lay  in  its 
power  to  withstand  the  rude  jostlings  of  kit.  len  and 
parlour  life,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pot- 
house tankard.  They  could  be  used,  and  were  used, 
as  effective  aids  in  arguments. 

Punch-ladles  are  in  every  respect  exact  counter- 
parts of  those  made  in  silver,  and  are  often  found 
with  whalebone  handles. 

Ladles  of  German  origin,  probably  for  domestic 
use  as  dippers,  and  for  soup,  are  larger  altogether  and 
have  sliorter  and  thicker  handles. 

Tankards  are  of  infinite  variety,  both  as  to  size, 
shape,  and  ornament.  Many  so-called  tankards  are 
measures  with  lids,  and  the  official  stampings  with 
dateti  of  various  years  in  succession  as  a  rule  should 
decide  the  matter.  Tourists  occasionally  bring  home 
from  abroad  measures  stamped  with  Government 
stamps,  and  engraved  ^  litre,  imagining  that   they 
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have  securetl  a  veritable  treasure.  Such  measures 
are  made  by  hundreds  to-day,  and  are  in  common 
use  wherever  the  metric  system  is  the  system  of  the 
country.  If  ever  the  litre  is  accepted  over  herr,  half 
pint  and  pint  pots  will  at  once  become  rarities  to  be 
added  to  collectors'  hordes. 

German   tankards   are  commonly  slightly  less  in 


UARKEL-SH.Al'EI)    lifc.r:R-Jlf;. 

{From  the  collection  of  Walter  Chunher,  Ei</.) 

diameter  at  the  top  than  they  are  at  the  foot.  The 
lids  are  domed  in  most  cases  and  the  thumb-pieces 
are  massive.  Sometimes  they  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  lid. 

Tankards  are  often  very  dirty  inside,  and  beneath 
the  deposit  there  may  be  concealed  a  fine  Tudor  rose 
d  a  dotble-headed  eagle,  or  some  other  device. 
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Some  specimens  have  been  spoilt  by  the  addition 
of  later  feet. 

Scandinavian  tankards  have  perfectly  cylindrical 
siiles  as  a  rule,  and  are  left  quite  plain.  Occ.isinnally 
;i  little  ornament  in  relief  is  found  on  the  handles. 

Frecjiiently  flat-topped  or  slightly  domed  tankards 
have  a  coat-of-arms  engraved,  or  else  a  coin,  or  n 
pewter  cast  of  a  coin,  in  the  centre. 

Rni^lish  tankards  of  the  reigns  of  Georjjc  IV.  and 
William  IV.  and  Victoria  have  but  little  interest  to 
tlic  collector,  unless  he  wish«".s  records  of  the  names 
lit  uuis  and  taverns. 

The  shapes  were  on  the  down  grade  and  had  a 
tendency  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  corresponding 
vessels  made  in  Britannia  metal. 

In  the  course  of  his  searches  a  collector  may  expect 
to  come  upon  curious  things  even  in  a  prosaic  metal 
such  as  pewter.  He  need  not  be  astonished  by  their 
unusual  or  strange  forms. 

.A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  square-toed  shoe  (or  was 
it  a  hot-water  bottle?)  was  shown  at  Clifford's  Inn  in 
1904,  and  was  claimed  by  the  owner  to  be  a  shoe- 
maker's sign. 

The  same  exhibitor  lent  a  milk-jug  in  the  form 
of  a  cow.  It  was  a  figure  of  some  size,  16A  inches 
long  and  9  inches  in  height,  and  of  some  capacity. 
The  maker's  name  was  Michel  Pechel,  a  silver- 
smith of  Augsburg,  and  the  cow  was  made  as 
a  wedding-present  for  Ignatz  Muller  and  Xaver 
Alber. 

The  late  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hartland  had  a  ship  in 
pewter,  with  all  its  sails  and  rigging.  It  was  intended 
for  use  as  a  liqueur-bottle,  to  be  passed  round  the 
table,  the  tap  being  contrived  in  the  stern  post. 
Pewter  is  hardly  an  ideal  metal  for  keeping  liqueur  in 
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for  long,  but  perhaps  the  rule  was  that  none  should 
be  allowed  to  remain. 

Salt-cellars  in  the  form  of  clogs  are  quite  un- 
common, but  the  photograph  on  p.  221  will  show- 
that  such  things  have  been  made  in  pewter.  In 
later  times  swan  salt-cellars  were  made. 

Maces  in  silver,  corporation  and  otherwise,  are  quite 
commonplaces,  but  they  were  made  in  pewter  and 
of  a  very  unusual  form.  The  head  of  one  such  mace 
was  a  crescent  moon,  wedge-shaped  in  section,  with  a 
grotesque  mask  on  the  front  where  it  was  thickest. 
There  were  three  of  them  in  the  set,  but  the  original 
use  of  them  was  unknown  to  the  then  owner.  The 
stems  were  too  thin  and  weak,  and  had  been  streng- 
thened by  the  addition  of  a  collar  made  of  thin  fleur- 
de-lis  soldered  round  the  stem  {vide  p.  229). 

Pewter  maces  of  some  interest  were  carried  by  the 
mutes  at  the  funeral  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  1852.  They 
were  quite  plain  black  wooden  rods,  with  a  knob  at 
the  lower  end,  a  band  of  pewter  half  way  up  the 
handle,  and  a  head  representing  a  phoenix  rising 
from  its  ashes. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  has  a  small  three-faced  figure, 
said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was 
the  top  of  the  wand  of  a  tipstaff.  It  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  seal. 

As  another  variety  of  mace,  the  wand  carried  by 
the  beadle  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance. 

Pilgrim-bottle.— A  large  heavy  bottle  (H.  12,  D.9J, 
6J)  with  handles  and  chains  and  a  screw-top,  called 
by  this  name  by  the  exhibitor,  was  on  view  at  the 
Clifford's  Inn  Exhibition  in  1908.  It  was  engraved 
"  Bromshot,  1638."  On  either  side  of  the  body  was  a 
medallion  with  indistinct  legend.     On  one  side  the 
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medallion  has  flanking  it  "  RP  -CO,"  and  on  the  other 
"CO— Rl'."     It  will  be  found  illustrated  on  p.  233. 

From  the  shape  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
powder-flask,  for  by  1658  the  craze  for  pilgrimages 
had  cooled.  Moreover  the  weight  of  the  '  bottle  '  was 
too  much,  even  when  empty,  except  for  a  very  sturdy 
pilgrim. 

Costrels,  or  pilgrim-bottles,  w^re  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  specimens  maybe  seen  in  museums.  There 
arc  several  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

Another  curious  type  of  article  sometimes  found 
is  that  called  in  French  gut.  The  body  is  bottle- 
shaped,  of  some  considerable  capacity,  and  the  screw- 
top  is  fitted  with  a  ring.  By  means  of  this  ring 
the  vessel  was  lowered  down  a  well  so  as  to  cool  the 
contents,  usually  wine.  They  are  very  often  found 
in  a  very  battered  condition,  owing  to  their  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  well.  Of  three 
specimens  known  to  the  writer,  two  had  been  dredged 
up  from  wells,  both,  too,  in  the  South  of  France. 
One  of  them  had  been  repaired  with  a  brass  base, 
to  replace  the  earlier  one  in  pewter,  and  was  fitted 
with  brass  rings. 

The  word  gut  is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin 
guttus,  a  narrow-necked  vessel,  used  by  Pliny, 
Juvenal,  and  other  writers.  In  the  Saintonge  patois 
the  word  is  spelled  "^<?/." 

Among  specimens  of  German  pewter  there  will 
always  be  found  some  of  the  hexagonal  vessels,  with 
screw-tops  and  rings  to  serve  as  handles.  Some 
are  found  with  spouts  and  others  without,  and  herein 
is  a  possible  clue  to  their  exact  use. 

Those  with  spouts  were  used  for  containing  must — 
the  thick  rich  syrupy  subsLance,  highly  intoxicating, 
left  in   a  vat  after  the  clear  wine  has  been  drawn. 
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The    spnuts    are    usually    found    fitted    with  lids, 
either  screwed  or  hinged. 

The  spoutless  kind  are  by  some  said  to  have  been 
for  carrying  food,  in  the  same  way  that  enamelled 
or  tin-plate  vessels  are  carried  by  workmen  of  our 
time  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  engravings  found 
on  them  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thev 
were  wedding-presents— to  a  couple,  not  to  a  single 
member   of  the    pair.      They  are,  as    a    rule,  more 
highly  ornamented  than  the  wine  flasks— sometimes 
all  six  faces  of  the  hexagon  being  decorated,  some- 
times   only  the    alternate    faces    being    so    treated. 
Sometimes  four  only  of  the  six  faces  are  enriched 
with  ornament.     The   illustration  on  p.  95,  of  hex- 
agonal section,  has  four  sides  ornamented  and  two 
plain.     It  is  Nuremburg  work,  dated   1673,  and  has 
an  iron  handle.     The  ornament  is  mainly  engraved 
ribbon-work  issuing  from  a  knot  placed  between  two 
coats-of-arms.     (H.  11^,  D.  6.) 

Some  have  maintained  that  these  articles  were  in- 
tended to  hold  the  personal  effects,  such  as  jewellery  or 
cash,  that  a  bride  took  with  her  when  she  left  home  to  be 
married.  In  any  case  such  vessels  were  in  great  request, 
for  they  are  found  with  dates  from  1660  down  to  1840. 

A  prayer-slab  (9  x  8)  containing  the  following 
prayer — 

"  Dass  sey  mein  letzter  Wille 
Goit  drUck  das  Siegel  draufif 
Nun   *art'ich  in  der  Stille 
Bis  dass  ich  meinen  Lauff 
Durch  Christi  Tod  Vollende 
So  geh  ich  freudich   hin 
Und  weiss  dass  ich  ohn  Ende 
Des  Himmels  Erbe  bin" — 

was  lent  for  exhibition  at  the  Pewter  Exhibition  of 
1904. 
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A  clock-face  in  pewter  will  seem  to  many  a  strained 
u^c  i)(  the  alloy,  but  tliere  have  been  such  things  and 
tlic\  may  be  found  ai,^ain.  The  one  known  to  the 
NMilcr  was  of  the  usual  "  grandfather  "  shape.  In  the 
semicircular  part  over  the  dial  proper  was  a  relief 
iv'>re  anting  the  Holy  Ivamily.  Immediately  above 
the  X 1 1  there  was  an  c>e,  with  a  garnet  or  other  red 
stone,  set  in  the  pewter.  In  the  corners  of  the  face  the 
ornament  was  partly  relief  work  and  partly  pierced 
with  gold  and  coloured  background.  The  central 
part  of  the  face  contained  the  "  Annunciation  "  in 
l..\v  relief,  and  the  whole  of  it  had  probably  been 
p.u'nted  at  one  time.  Its  dimensions  were  15  inches 
by  1 1  inches. 

.-)cts  of  plates  called  motto  plates  are  sometimes 
to  be  found.  The  set  consists  of  six  plates  inscribed 
us  follows  : — 

'' I.  What  is  a  merry  man? 

2.  Let  him  do  what  he  can 

3.  To  entertain  his  guest-s, 

4.  With  wine  and   merry  jests. 

5.  But  if  his  wife  do  frown 

6.  All  merriment  goes  down." 

'ihe  set  from  which  the  above  lines  were  copied 
was  dated  1702. 
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CHURCH     PEWTER 


In  the  search  for  pewter  the  collector  will  be  sure  to 
!)c  shown  much  that  will  be  called  Church  pewter. 
But  he  must  be  on  his  guard  and  remember  that  he 
will  not  meet  with  much  ordinary  church  pewter 
before  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  This  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  it  was  not  in  use,  for  injunctions  as  to 
the  non-use  of  pewter  chalices  show  that  it  had  been 
so  used.  Pewter  was  forbidden  at  the  Council  of 
VVestminste.-  in  1175,  but  chalices  and  other  plate 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  1 194,  when  the  church 
plate  had  been  requisitioned  to  make  up  the  sum 
required  to  ransom  Richard  I.,  and  similarly  at  other 
times  of  stress,  for  the  metal  was  allowed  to  be  used 
when  gold  or  silver  were  not  obtainable.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly permitted  in  France  by  the  Councils  of  Nimes 
of  1252,  and  of  Albi  of  1254. 

Of  the  burettes,  or  small  pewter  bottles  foi  the 
sacramental  wine  and  for  water,  which  came  into 
use  in  the  fourteenth  century,  no  one  is  likely  to  meet 
with  an  example  except  in  a  museum,  and  that  too 
but  rarely.  They  were  known  under  such  various 
names  as  pochon,  jntalpha,  vinateria,  canette, 
chainette. 

Jnuitujs,  when  made  to  be  moved  from  place  to 
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place  in  a  church,  were  made  of  pewter,  so  too  were 
the  aspersoria  for  ceremonial  use,  the  sprinkler  in 
the  latter  being  also  of  pewter,  and  perforated  with 
tiny  holes  so  that  the  sprinkler  might  take  up  a  small 
quantity.  These  aspersoria  were  certainly  made  in 
pewter  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
no  doubt  later  instances  could  be  found. 


{From 


ASPERSORFL'M 

Spanish  Workmanship. 
the  (olUction  of  R.  Martin  Holland,  Esq.) 


Of  the  portable  bdnitiers  for  private  use,  which 
seem  mostly  of  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
there  is  no  lack,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  hail  from 
the  North  of  France  or  the  Low  Countries.  They 
were  often  painted  and  gilt,  and  from  the  finish  of 
the  majority  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  so 
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decorated,  the  metal  being  left  somewhat  rough. 
Some  of  the  plain  ones  were  much  more  carefully 
finished. 

When  the  property  of  the  monasteries  was  confis- 
cated in  1537  it  is  noteworthy  that  very  little  pewter 
was  scheduled,  and  that  little  was  in  the  main  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Silver  flagons  for  sacramental  use  were  first  made 
in   1602,  and  some  of  these,  tall  and  with  straight 
bodies,  are  to  be  found  at  New  College,  Oxford,  1602 ; 
Brasenose  has  some  1608,  and  there  are  some  at  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  of  1610.    These  silver  standing  pots. 
or  stoups,  as   they  were   termed    in    the   Canon   of 
1603-4,  were  almost  at  once  copied  by  the  pewterers, 
and   the   shape   persisted  with    but    slight  variation 
for  some   considerable    time.     References    may    be 
found  in  most  of  the  excellent  accounts  of  county 
church  plate.      But  it  may  here  be   added    by  way 
of  protest  that  the  way  in  which  sacramental  plate, 
even  though  of  pewter,  has  been  sold   out    of   the 
churches  by  unauthorised  persons,  and  without  the 
farce  called  a  faculty,  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 
If  the  plate  has  been  church  plate  and  used  as  such, 
so  it  should  be  allowed    to    remai.i.     Almost  every 
collector  now  has  some  specimens  of  flagons,  chalices, 
and  patens. 

One  collector  in  Shropshire  came  upon  church 
plate  that  had  thus  been  removed  from  its  proper 
home  or  resting  place,  and  after  having  had  it  most 
carefully  restored,  returned  it  to  the  building  from 
which  it  had  been  wrongfully  removed. 

The  flagons  were  quite  plain  at  first,  with  flat  cap- 
like lids,  broad  bases,  and  simple  handles.  The  next 
stAge  was  the  addition  of  a  knob  to  the  lid  and  a 
few  mouldings  to  the  base.     In  the  next  stages  rather 
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ugly  spouts  were  added,  and  the  handles  began  to 


1 1 1 J r 

COMMUNION  FLAGON,   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  C.   Tait.) 
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approximate  to  those  of  the  domestic  tankards, 
some  even  finishing  off  with  a  sham  whistle.  Then 
the  lids  begar  to  grow  taller  and  taller,  the 
handles  began  to  be  broken  curves,  and  ornamental 
mouldings  were  piled  on,  till  the  seventeenth-century 
grandeur  and  simplicity  were  entirely  lost. 

Scottish  Communion  pewter,  which  was  used  more 
recently  than  in  our  churches,  and  still  is  used,  was 
on  the  whole  more  simple  and  restrained,  and  the 
specimens  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  a  dignity  that  is  lacking  in  English 
contemporary  work.  They  resemble  rather  the 
earliest  English  flagons,  with  inverted  saucer-shaped 
lids,  and  are  plain  with  the  exception  of  a  band  or 
fillet  midway  up  the  side,  and  some  slight  mouldings 
at  the  foot  and  round  the  rirn. 

There  was  a  flagon  on  view  at  the  second  Exhibi- 
tion of  Pewter  held  in  Clifford's  Inn  Hall  in  1908, 
which  was  as  perfectly  finished  as  though  it  had  been 
silver.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  handle  it  and  examine 
the  workmanship.  Some  of  the  Scottish  chalices 
are  extremely  handsome  pieces,  more  especially 
those  with  the  covers. 

Font-basins  are  occasionally  offered  by  dealers,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  domestic  basins.  There 
is  one  at  the  Church  of  Marston  Morteyne.  Bedford- 
shire (D.  I3f),  which  by  some  has  been  ascribed  to 
Puritan  times,  but  from  the  marks  on  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  eighteenth-century  basin,  probably 
ordered  to  replace  a  pewter  predecessor.  Such  font- 
bowls  were  in  use  after  the  wholesale  damage  to  and 
destruction  of  fonts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  are  mentioned  in  churchwardens'  accounts  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is 
a  good  specimen  at   Lavenham,  Suffolk.     Many  of 
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these  so-called  fonts  were  merely  basins,  or  lavabos, 
for  the  celebrant's  ablution  before  consecration. 


-i 1        -v 

YORK  FLAGON. 
(From  the  collection  of  R.  Martin  Holland,  Esq.) 

Specimens  survive  in  the  West  Country  and  have 
been  secured  by  alert  collectors. 
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A  font-basin  of  Dutch  manufacture,  mounted  in 
a  swinging  support,  is  shown  on  p.  87.  The  ring 
portion  of  the  bracket,  which  encircles  the  basin, 
was  of  brass,  very  elaborately  worked  with  engraved 
ornament,  mainly  grotesques,  and  bears  a  date  161 1. 
The  basin  came  from  a  church  in  Dordrecht. 

A  large  font-basin,  presumed  to  be  of  Elizabethan 
workmanship,  and  dated  1566,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  de  Navarro  at  the  second  Exhibition  of  Pewter 
in  Clifford's  Inn  Hall  in  1908.  It  was  engraved  on 
the  inside. 

The  little  cruets  marked  on  the  lids  with  A.  for 
Aqua  and  V.  for  Vinum,  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  they  are  in  great 
request  among  a  certain  class  of  collectors,  the 
demand  has  created  a  supply.  It  is  probable  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  porringers  and  spoons,  there  are 
quite  as  many  now,  if  not  more,  than  there  ever  were 
in  actual  use. 

Pepper-pots  are  often  found  cast  from  the  same 
moulds  as  far  as  the  shoulder. 

Wafer-boxes  are  also  met  with  sometimes,  and 
still  more  rarely  chris- 

matories.     In  both  of       ^PS^BB^^"^"" 
these   there    is    need 
for  special    vigilance 
on  the  part    of   the 
buyer. 

Sepulchral  plate, />., 
plate  used  for  inter- 
ment  with    deceased 

CHRISMATORY. 


ecclesiastics  in  place 
of  the  more  precious, 
seems  to  have  been 
of  very  common    material,  probably  lead,  judging 


(From  the  collection  of  A.  F.  dt 
Navarro y  Esq.) 
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from  the  condition  of  the  generah'ty  of  specimens. 
There  was  one  lent  at  the  Exhibition  of  Pewter 
at  Ch'fibrd's  Inn  in  1904,  which  was  probably  not 
genuine,  having  been  made  quite  recently,  and  there 
was  one  lent  in  1908  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from 
a  tomb  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  This  was  probably 
lead,  but  it  was  in  such  a  precarious  condition  that 
handling  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  was  right 
as  far  as  its  shape  was  concerned. 

Patens  are  of  two  kinds— the  small  kind  found  as 
lids  to  chalices,  and  the  larger  kind,  some  eight  square 
inches  in  diameter,  often  larger,  especially  in  Scottish 
examples.  They  are  often  found  with  the  name  of 
the  parish  on  the  rim,  a  fact  of  interest  which  can 
generally  be  verified  without  much  trouble.  Two 
good  and  perfect  specimens  known  to  the  writer  are 
inscribed,  the  one  with  punched  letters,  "  The  Parish 
of  Little  Barton,"  and  the  other  with  the  rim  engraved 
"St.  Michael  Queene  Hith,  1685." 

Sometimes  the  patens  were  made  with  feet,  and 
the  genuine  specimens  are  always  interesting.  Many 
of  them  are  entirely  without  marks,  especially  those 
found  in  the  West  of  England.  One  known  to 
the  writer  is  still  in  its  own  parish  church.  It  is 
small,  7^  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  high.  Many 
of  these  patens  have  had  feet  added  to  them,  some 
quite  recently,  to  meet  the  demand  for  church  plate, 
and  many  dishes  on  feet  are  called  patens  when  in 
reality  they  are  domestic  in  origin.  They  have  been 
called — perhaps  not  seriously — Cromwellian  cheese- 
dishes,  and  some  are  obviously  French  and  look 
more  like  cake-dishes  or  cake-stands. 

This  addition  of  spurious  feet  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  case  of  old  bread  trenchers.  These  were 
made  of  thin  metal  designedly,  for  the  makers  knew 
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that  these  useful   artic)'-s  wc  u;      lie   ^^t 
when  in   use     When   placed   oi.    feet 

netal   are  i    ind  to    be     oo  thin    to 
their  own  weight ;  and  th     result  i    the 
ftTcnce  is  deflected  ti!'   it   '-^  consirier«L^ 
'general  level  o!  thi-  rt^t  (      the  •      'chci 
The  City  Cor  oanii  =  ha  i  lar^  >re 

At  Pewte  crs'  I    ul  in   i  :   ■_  then 
of  J),  .ttle  ar.d  of    juart  ?>ots  of 

lalf-pints,  '^  I't-cellar     v  ,th   xm 
a  g.irnish  of  dishes,   .)latters, 
The  Goldsmiths        nnpany 
and   (ii'^hes   at   var       -;  tim  • 
i6oi"2  the  Mer  hant  Ta 
tory    ^ad  nine  great  ch.. 
fur     oxen    ,  lb.   nlatters. 

ilatterD    ':      ■    do^v 

li.she^      ve  dozen 
plate        -;ht         en 


n      .ole^ 

liSK'^        f 

Uf.     .en 
"  c         n- 


pewter. 
s  a  ^    od  stock 
)e  pints  and  some 
V    hout  covers,  and 
argers,  and  laucers. 
dered  pewter  plates 
their   history.      In 
mpany  in  an  inven- 
twei       5  lb.  platters, 
dozei     and   ten  3  lb. 
1  2  lb    piaiters,  ,     ir  dozen  sallet 
ite  tr   ichers,  three  dozen  pie- 
id  five  saucers,  and  two  dozen 
pottle  r>  its  :  ai      eigiu  \'ears  later  they  seem  to  h'a"e 
b'  ught   iear    -  a  -  mucl 

Of  civu      nd  oth  r     or    -ation    pewter  some   is 

occasional!     n-.et  with,  it  one  time  must  have 

xisted    in    large    quanuti  s.      Judging    from    the 

umber        plates  with  the  arms  of  the  Corporation 

of  Yirm     th,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 

orj  OS        n  had  an   enormous  quantity   of  pewter 

'at 's,     r  else  that  some   one   is   using  the  stamp 

th   he  arms  of  the  borough  in  an  enterprising  but 

'       nate  manner. 

y  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  some  at  Cam- 

e,  have  a  few  specimens  left  of  their  former 

Worcester  College  has  some  marked  "  P.L.", 

/.        rovost's  Lodging,  the  name  still  in  use  for  the 

ofticial  lodging  of  the  Head  of  the  College.    Queen's 
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College  has  a  fair  amount,  mainly  hot-water  dishes 
and  plates.  New  College  has  some  very  interest- 
ing  pewter  which  is  not  generally  shown.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moffatt  at  the  first  Exhibi- 
tion of  Pewter  held  in  1904  in  Clifford's  Inn  Hall, 
and  consists  of  some  seventeenth-century  pewter 
that  belonged  to  the  College,  viz.,  a  candlestick  with 


HANDLED  DISH  WITH  COVER. 
(From  the  eolUctim  of  the  late  J.  Algernon  Bastard,  Esq.) 

a  dodecagonal  base  (a  somewhat  unusual  shape) 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  College.  With  this  was 
a  much  earlier  plate,  probably  fifteenth  century, 
resembling  a  paten,  with  very  deep  circular  depres- 
sion, with  the  arms  of  the  College  in  five  places  in  all. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  tl.ink  that  after  an  absence 
of  many  years  this  pewter  is  back  again  in  its  old 
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home,  and  that   it   now   is,  and   in  future  will  be, 
carefully  guarded. 

Some  years  ago  in  some  building  alterations  at 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  a  disused  drain  was 
opened,  and  in  it  was  found  quite  a  small  hoard  of 
pewter  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards.  A  few 
of  the  pieces  were  stamped  with  the  College  arms,  and 
some  makers'  marks  were  identified,  which  so  far  have 
not  been  found  elsewhere.  This  may  mean  that  the 
pewter  was  made  locally,  or  brought  from  else- 
where. One  or  two  of  the  pieces  were  of  London 
manufacture. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company,  London,  still  use 
pewter  plates  at  the  banquets  at  which  venison  is 
served.  The  plates  are  dipped  into  boiling  water  to 
warm  them  just  before  they  are  required.  Most  of 
them  date  from  about  1760,  having  been  made  by 
Thos.  Swanson,  the  successor  of  Samuel  Ellis,  whose 
mark  is  on  some  of  the  plates.  When  a  boy  at 
school  at  Merchant  Taylors' — then  opposite  Messrs. 
Truscott's  printing  works  in  Suffolk  Lane — the 
writer  used  to  go  for  dinner  to  the  Eay  Tree 
Tavern  in  St.  Swi«^hin's  Lane.  In  the  grill-room 
here  the  chops  c:;d  s'eaks  were  served  on  pewter 
platters — quite  fla^  vir .  moulded  rims.  These  were 
dipped  by  the  cook  .nto  hot  water  when  th?  meat 
was  ready,  and  the  water  left  on  the  platter  con- 
stituted the  gravy. 

Pewter  was  used  regularly  by  the  various  Inns  of 
Court,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  kind  of  tradition 
that  the  Inns  of  Court,  on  giving  up  their  silver  plate 
to  further  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  were  graciously 
allowed  to  have  pewter  of  the  same  shape  and  with 
the  same  hall-mark  as  evidence  of  the  loan  of  the 
silver,  and  as  a  pledge  of  its  eventual  return. 
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At  the  second  Exhibition  of  Pewter  held  in 
Clifford's  Inn  Hall,  in  May,  1908,  there  was  a  hot- 
water  plate  that  belonged  formerly  to  the  Benchers 
of  Gray's  Inn.  It  was  of  very  fine  workmanship  and 
in  perfect  condition,  but  of  comparatively  late  date, 
with  the  touch  of  Carpenter  and  Hamberger 
(No.  1066  in  "Pewter-Plate")  surcharged  with  the 
name  SvviFT.  It  is  the  only  instance  the  writer  has 
met  with  of  marks  being  thus  surcharged.  One 
John  Hamberger  became  a  yeoman  in  1794,  and  one 
VV.  Swift,  perhaps  his  successor  in  the  business, 
in  1809. 

When  CliffoiJ's  Inn  was  a  legal  society  it  was 
a  rule  that  each  member  of  it  wa"  to  pay  13d.  for 
vessels  of  pewter,  and  was  obligeu  to  have  in  the 
kitchen  two  plates  and  dishes  for  his  own  use. 

There  were  similar  regulations  at  the  neighbourin-' 
Society  of  Staple  Inn.  Some  of  this  pewter  still 
survives — some  in  private  hands  and  some  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum.     Mr.  W.  Churcher  has  some  with 

the  inscription  ^^  ^  ^-  ^^^^.     This  was  the  gift  of 

John   Kock,   president  of  the  society  in   1716,  and 
bears  the  crest  of  the  Inn,  viz.,  a  wool  pack. 
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I'LWTER  owes  its  chiefest  charm  to  its  soft  grey 
colour  and  the  patina  that  lapse  of  time  alone 
can  give  to  its  surface.  English  pewter,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  left  quite  plain  and  unadorned,  and  this 
is  almost  a  characteristic  of  it  in  its  best  period. 
Scottish  pewter  was  also  left  plain,  and  of  the 
specimens  now  extant  in  museums  and  elsewhere 
in  that  country,  only  two  pieces  survive  which  were 
ori<^inally  decorated,  viz.,  the  "  Pirley  Pig "  (v-de 
p.  263)  and  a  basin  or  bowl  in  the  Smith  Institute 
at  Stirling,  figured  in  Mr.  Ingleby  Wood's  book. 

Foreign  pewter  was  frequently  decorated  with 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  and  the  mere  presence 
of  decoration  on  an  article  will  generally  indicate 
a  foreign  place  of  origin. 

In  arranging  a  scheme  of  ornament  for  his  pewter- 
ware,  a  workman  had  plenty  of  choice  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  He  could  make  his  moulds, 
if  money  and  time  were  no  object,  as  elaborate  as  he 
wished,  and  the  moulds,  when  once  completed,  could 
be  used  again  and  again.  In  this  way  the  pewters  of 
Frangois  Briot  and  of  Gaspar  Enderlein  were  made 

and  after  being   put   together,  were  finally  worked 
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over  by  competent  chasers  from  the  front,  and  all 
traces  of  joins  and  seams  removed. 

So,  too,  the  delicately  modelled  plates  known  as 
Apostel-teller  and  Kaiser-teller  were  made  in 
moulds  and  finished  with  great  care  afterwards. 
There  is  a  mould  in  the  Grassi  Museum,  Leipzig^ 
which  would  allow  of  a  thick  casting  being  made  • 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  these  plates  were  cast 
very  thick,  and  that  then,  after  the  surface  had  been 
completed  satisfactorily,  they  were  turned  down  in  a 
lathe  to  the  required  thinness.  Sometimes  the 
turner  was  too  zealous,  and  left  such  a  very  thin 
shell  by  way  of  a  backing  to  his  modelling,  that  the 
heavy  centre  has  broken  away  from  the  rim. 

Any  specimens  of  these  plates  that  show  signs 
of  coming  to  pieces  can  easily  be  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  pewter  to  the  back,  but  the  metal  added 
must  be  of  a  very  low  melting-point  or  the  safety'  of 
the  older  plate  will  be  endangered.  It  is  expert 
pewterer's  work. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  these  decora- 
tive plates  were  never  intended  for  use,  but  merely  to 
be  used  as  pastiches  for  ornament.  They  may  have 
been,  and  it  would  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
occasionally  found  made  of  an  alloy  of  so  low  a  class 
that  they  seem  to  be  lead  rather  than  pewter.  It 
may  be  that  the  lead  ones  are  modern  forgeries. 

Many  of  the  plates  and  trays  figured  in  Demiani's 
monumental  work  on  "Der  Edelzinn,"  especially'those 
of  Nicolaus  Horchheimer,  seem  to  have  been  cast 
with  very  shallow  relief,  so  shallow  that  the  relief 
looks  as  though  the  mould  had  been  etched.  A 
study  of  the  edges  of  the  scrolls  and  arabesques 
confirms  this  view. 
Some  pewter  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
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cast  from  models  in  repouss^  work,  and  of  having 
been  subsequently  worked  up  from  the  front.  The 
dish  on  p.  266  is  a  combination  of  casting  and 
ycpousii  work.  Roughly  cast  work  with  a  tooled 
background  looks  extremely  handsome. 

Another  means  of  adding  ornament  to  a  surface 
is  by  stamping  or  by  rolling.  Most  of  the  delicate 
work  to  be  found  on  such  small  things  as  snuff- 
boxes is  done  in  this  way.  The  metal  was  rolled 
out  between  rollers  and  then  cut  up  and  joined  up 
with  great  care.  It  is  so  thin  in  most  cases  that 
were  it  not  for  the  octagonal  form  given  to  them 
they  would  never  have  survived  the  lifetime  of  the 
first  owner  and  user.  Much  of  the  modern  so-called 
pewter  is  apparently  rolled  and  then  soldered 
together. 

Engraving  with  a  burin  was  also  done  on  pewter, 
and  as  a  rule  oveidone.  The  plates  with  the 
engraved  scenes  after  Hogarth's  pictures  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
are  examples  of  the  engraver's  skill,  and  a  warning 
as  to  what  not  to  attempt.  The  surface  is  so  cut 
about  with  lines  and  shading  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  beauty  of  the  metal  to  appear,  and  the 
general  effect  obtained  is  that  the  dirt  in  the  cuts 
seems  the  chief  thing  in  the  plate. 

There  is  no  possible  objection  to  a  well-engraved 
coat-of-arms  on  the  edge  of  a  plate,  but  the  effect,  if 
badly  done,  is  distressing. 

Etching,  too,  has  been  done  on  pewter,  but 
specimens  are  rarely  met  with  to-day.  The  effect 
is  very  pleasing,  and  the  roughness  of  the  dull  back- 
ground throws  into  pleasant  relief  the  brighter 
portions  of  the  design. 

Chasing  is  al.^o  possible,  but  requires  a  hard  alloy 
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upon  which  the  chaser  may  work.  The  chasing 
tools  sink  in  far  too  deeply  in  a  soft  alloy  and  make 
high  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  groove  that  is  made, 
and  the  removal  of  the  burred  ridges  has  a  tendency 
to  ma':;  scratches.  On  a  hard  alloy  the  chaser  may 
work  juite  easily  and  comfortably,  either  by  out- 
lining work,  or  by  chasing  the  main  lines  of  a  scheme 
of  ornament,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  filled  in 
by  punches  o-  stamps. 

The  tray  on  p.  273  is  entirely  decorated  by  means 
of  seven  stamps,  viz.,  a  tiny  fleur-de-lis,  a  star  of  five 
points,  a  female  figure  -fVth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and 
a  punch  producing  six  radiating  wedges,  another 
producing  two  concentric  circles  with  a  rim  of 
tiny  circles  or  beads,  a  bordering  punch  giving 
a  segmental  curve,  also  with  radiating  wedges, 
and  a  diamond-shaped  punch  with  lattice-work 
pattern. 

Pointillc  ornament  is  also  effective,  and  though 
slight,  stands  wear  and  tear  very  well.  It  is  usually 
bounded  by  plain  lines,  and  these  help  to  accentuate 
the  prick  marks  of  the  tool. 

Repoussi  as  applied  to  pewter  requires  care,  and  if 
overdone  is  bound  to  mar  an  otherwise  good  design 
or  shape.  Some  cast  work  is  cast  very  hollow,  e.g., 
some  of  the  platters  which  are  said  to  bear  the  device 
of  Franqois  I.,  and  is  given  the  appearance  oirepcussl 

As  a  rule  repoussi  in  the  forms  of  bosses,  &c.,  is  a 
modern  addition  to  older  work — mainly  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  buyer.  Much  Tyrolesc  pewter,  other- 
wise good,  or  at  any  rate  inoffensive,  has  been 
mangled  by  the  repousse  worker  to  make  it  appeal 
to  the  average  tourist. 

Pierced  work  done  deliberately  is  not  common,  and 
in  the  best  specimens  is  kept  quite  simple.     In  cruet- 
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stands  the  thin  metal  has  been  cut  out  or  punched 
,nit  by  being  passed  through  rollers.  In  porringers 
tilt-  i)attern  is  obtained  directly  in  the  process  of 
casting,  while  in  pierced-work  proper  the  pattern 
has  been  set  out  with  compasses  and  then  cut  out 
(ir  filed  out,  a  laborious  plan,  but  giving  good 
results,  especially  when  the  metal  was  fairly  thick. 
An  oval  tray  (15  inches  by  11  inches),  with  a  pierced- 
work  fence  all  round,  and  good  handles,  was  exh'hited 
at  Clifrord's  Inn  Hall  in  1908. 

Occasionally  large  flat  dishes  have  their  handles 
relieved  by  a  design  pierced  in  them. 

In  most  cases  the  work,  when  pierced,  is  touched 
up  a  little  with  a  graver,  and  in  this  way  the  motif  o{ 
the  design  is  accentuated. 

\\  hat  is  known  as  wriggled  work  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  and  the  most  effective  way  of  decorating 
pewter.  It  is  quite  easy  to  do,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
t,ii;e  that  very  little  metal  is  removed  from  the  object 
to  be  decorated,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
removed  by  each  separate  cut  made  with  a  graver. 
The  method  is  as  follows :  The  workman  takes,  say, 
a  flat  tool,  say  an  ordinary  carving  chisel,  jV.th  of  an 
inch  wide,  or  a  flat  scorper,  and  holding  it  at  angle 
of  45  or  50  degrees,  rocks  it  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  forces  it  away  from  him  along  the  line 
he  requires  it  to  move.  If  the  rocking  be  regular  the 
pattern  obtained  will  be  the  same,  but  will  vary 
according  to  the  width  of  the  tool  that  is  used,  and 
also  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  held  with  reference  to  the  work.  If  held  quite 
vertical!)-,  no  rocking  motion  or  wriggling  work  is 
possible,  and  the  motion,  if  continued,  would  result 
in  a  hole  being  bored  in  the  plate.  If,  again,  it  is 
held  too  horizontally,  it  will  slip  on    the  surface  and 
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make  scratches  or  gashes.  Silver-plated  teapots  are 
adorned,  or  disfigured,  by  the  same  method.  1  he 
tool  used  may  be  straight-edged  like  a  chisel,  or  it 
may  be  round-nosed,  or  again  it  may  be  ground  on 
the  skew.  Different  results,  too,  may  be  obtained 
by  reversing  the  tool,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
modifying  the  angle,  and  also  the  rate  of  the  rockiri" 
motion. 

Some  pieces  of  ceremonial  pewter,  such  as  rose- 
water  dishes,  have  central  bosses  richly  enamelled. 
There  are  four  such  dishes,  used  as  alms-dishes,  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Katharine  Cree,  London,  E.C 
They  all  bear  the  arms  of  King  Charles  1.,  and  are 
dated  1628  —  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Church.  The  rims  are  (]uite  plain,  and  the  only- 
decoration,  besides  the  centres,  are  plain  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  rim,  chased  from 
the  back,  and  standing  up  clearly  in  the  otherwise 
flat  bowl. 

In  one  dish  ine  enamelled  centre  bears  the  l<0)al 
Arm3  of  England  with  C.R.  at  the  top  ;  in  another 
are  the  insignia  of  the  Coronation,  viz.,  the  Sce[)trc 
and  the  Sword  of  State,  arranged  in  saltire,  with  palm 
leaves.     In  the  four  spaces  thus  contrived  arc  : 

1.  C.R,  and  a  regal  crown. 

2.  :\  ro.se,  crowned. 

3.  .\  thistle,  crowned, 

4.  A  harjj,  crowned. 

On  the  third  dish,  the  bo.ss  bears  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  feather-  and  the  I.-ttcrs  C.P.  Th(  fourth  dish 
of  the  set  has  ^  double  rose  in  the  boss,  but  the  iii^h 
ha  unfortunat«y  )ecn  silver-plated.  These  bosses 
are  apparently  mauc  of  Dutch  metal,  and  are  affixed 
to  the  pewter      Another  fine  c.vample,  a  little  later, 
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as  it  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  a  set  of  six 
supplied  to  Charles  I.  in  1642  when  at  York,  is 
ornamented  with  lenticular  bosses.  It  has  also  a 
line  bdss  with  enamel  in  the  centre  (fii/e  p.  33). 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  is  a 
lar^e  dish  witb  a  central  boss  of  grey  Limoges 
mrxinel,  and  at  ^he  British  Museum  there  is  another 
with  a  blue  Limoges  enamel — a  portrait  of  Henry  IV. 

Some  articles  made  in  pewter  were  enamelled,  or 

rather   lacquered,  all    over   with  a   thin    transparent 

lacquer,  generally  a  blue,  and  then  passed  over  to  an 

ciit^raver,  who,  by  engraving  his  design  with  shallow 

aiul   spoon-shaped   cuts,   displayed    the   grey   metal 

uiuieriieath  as  though  it  were  a  decoration  on  the 

blue   ground.     Tea-caddies    and   cruet-stands    were 

decorated  in  this  way,  but  the  lacquer  seems  to  kill 

the  col(jur  of  the  pewter.     Those  made  to-day  are 

u  ually  sent  out  japanned.     Paint  pure  and   simple 

was  applied  to  such  things  as  tobacco-boxes.     What 

the  design  on  the  paint   was  is  likely  to  remain  a 

mystery,   for    most    of   the    specimens    have    been 

tienuded     of    the    paint     so     that    their    value    as 

newtei      may     be     enhanced.       As     pewter,     they 

arc.    as    a    rule,    poor    in   quality,    and    are    much 

in  >!-e  like  lead.     Gilding  was  often    applied  to  any 

specimens  of  plates  that  were  to  be  treated  as  merely 

decorative,  .such  as  the  Kaiser-teller  and  the  Apostel- 

teller. 

In  France,  gilding  was  confined  to  Church  plate, 
but  was,  later,  in  the  reign  of  /e  Grand  Monar.;ue, 
permitted  in  the  case  of  domestic  pewter,  after  the 
silver  plate  of  his  subjects  had  been  impounded. 

I  •  I'lngland,  gilding  was  prohibited,  except  in  the 
case  of  small  objects  given  away  as  presents,  and  not 
exj.j>ed  i  '.iblicly  for  sale. 
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Painting  on  pewter  was  allowed  in  certain  case<;, 
more  especially  the  ornaments  which  were  applied  to 
furniture  and  affixed  to  beams  and  rafters. 

Some  of  the  signs  of  insurance  offices  affixed  to 
house  fronts  were  of  pewter,  painted  in  heraldic 
colours. 

Pewter  has  been  frequently  inlaid  with  other 
metals — more  particularly  brass.  There  was  formerly 
in  the  Gurney  Collection  (now  the  property  of  Lord 
Swaythling)  a  very  fine  German  flagon,  quite  Gothic 
in  feeling  and  in  some  of  its  ornamental  mouldings, 
most  elaborately  inlaid  with  brass,  and  the  latter  en- 
graved with  ver\  H  n  j  and  delicate  line  work.  How  the 
inlay  was  done  a-  all  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  and 
for  those  interested,  a  matter  for  practical  cxperimeni. 
The  body  was  not  thicker  than  stout  brown  paper  in 
parts,  and  yet  the  inlay  was  as  firmly  embedded  in 
the  thin  pewter  as  though  it  were  part  and  parcel  of 
it,  and  not  an  insertion. 

On  some  specimens  pieces  of  brass  or  copper  are 
added,  but  the  combination  requires  consummate  skill. 
Too  much  looks  garish,  and  too  little  fails  to  justify 
the  addition.  In  the  alms-dish,  illustrated  on 
p.  281,  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  composed  of  one  piece 
of  brass,  finely  engraved  with  a  representation  of  the 
Annunciation.  On  the  rim  are  eight  bosses  soldered 
on  at  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  the  rest  of  the  ,  i.ii 
space  being  covered  with  graceful  arabesques.  Tiic' 
brass  bosses  or  studs  are  possibly  too  near  the 
cotners.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
bottom  was  a  later  addition,  but  the  character  of  the 
workmanship  is  the  same  throughout.  The  date  on 
the  rim  is  1678. 

Appliqu^  work  in  pewter  is  found  in  the  case  of 
the  pechkriige.     The  work  is  mainly  scroll-work  cut 
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out  with  a  saw,  and  cither  appliqud  or  slightly  inlaid 
into  the  wooden  body  of  the  krug.  They  are  not 
often  to  be  met  with  in  perfect  condition,  as  the 
conditions  of  their  manufacture  are  against  their 
lasting  intact  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  water- 
proofing of  pitch  cracked,  as  it  was  bound  to  do 
sooner  or  later,  the  liquid  in  the  krug  would  make 
the  wooden  side  swell,  and  then  the  pewter  would 
crack  at  the  weakest  point  in  the  scroll-work  and 
be^in  to  work  loose,  the  first  stagi  in  the  rapid 
progress  from  dismemberment  to  utter  decay. 

Pewter  is  sometimes  inlaid  with  good  effect  in 
furniture,  but  the  wood  must  be  of  a  dark  colour, 
otherwise  the  inlay  loses  its  effect.  It  cannot  tell 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  contrast  in 
the  colour.  Mahogany  so  treated  looks  well,  so  too 
does  dark  or  darkened  oak,  but  a  light  wood  so 
inlaid,  unless  the  metal  is  allowed  to  darken  by 
being  tarnished,  is  apt  to  suggest  that  the  labour 
is  misapplied.  There  is  a  fine  mahogany  cabinet  in 
the  Plantin  Museum  at  Antwerp,  richly  inlaid  with 
tin.  It  looks  like  silver  and  contrasts  well  with  the 
warm  tones  of  the  cabinet-work.  Other  specimens  of 
the  same  period  may  be  found  in  private  hands  abroad 
or  in  museums.  There  is  one  excellent  specimen  in 
the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris. 

Pewter  in  black  wood  and  even  in  papier  m&che 
has  a  good  effect. 

Specimens  of  Chinese  pewter  with  brass  or  with 
copper  inlay,  mostly  tea-caddies,  :'re  met  with  occa- 
sionally, but  the  work  shows  Russian  influence  in 
the  character  of  its  details 

In  some  specimens  two  or  more  of  the  methods 
here  mentioned  were  combined  with  more  or  less  skill. 
Last  work  required  to  be  anished  and  surfaced,  and 
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was  handed  over  to  the  chaser  or  the  repoussi  worker. 
Pierced  work  was  further  defined  by  a  few  touches  of 
the  graver.  Sometimes  a  brass  figure  was  added  to 
the  t'  )  of  a  hanap  or  a  small  standing-cup ;  or  hollow 
bras:.  mouldings  were  fitted  on  to  existing  pewter 
ones.  These  additions  do  not  show  unless  the  metals 
are  kept  clean  and  bright.  Their  existence,  however, 
can  be  detected  by  traces  of  verdigris,  a  sure  sign  of 
the  added  metal. 

Another  way  in  which  foreign  pewter  was  orna- 
mented and  slightly  strengthened  was  by  altering  the 
cylindrical  shape  of  a  flagon  into  that  of  an  octagon 
or  of  a  hexagon,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  body  at  the 
top  and  at  the  foot  cylindrical.  This  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  well-known  Breslau  flagon  figured 
in  Bapst.»  There  is  also  a  specimen  in  the  German- 
ische  Museum  at  Nuremburg,  and  one  is  figured  in 
Demiani,  which,  from   the  ornament,  seems  to  be 

Gothic. 

Much  of  the  modern  stuff  sold  as  students'  drinking- 
flagons  is  good  enough  in  quality,  but  the  shapes  have 
been  marred  beyond  recognition  by  the  repouss^ 
worker,  who  has  planted  bosses  and  pine-apple  mark- 
ings all  over  the  surface. 

Lettering  on  pewter,  as  on  copper-plate  engravings, 
is  dominated  by  the  shape  of  the  tool  that  is  used  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  metal.  If  the  lettering  on  a 
public-hou-^e  tankard  be  studied,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  engraving  is  of  a  very  simple  type,  so  simple,  in 
fact,  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  engraver 
would  not  be  able  to  engrave  on  any  metal  harder 
than  pewter.  There  is  no  freedom  of  line  anywhere. 
The  letters,  both  capitals  and  small,  are  broken  up 
into  their  simplest  elements.  What  can  be  done  with 
»  Now  in  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  at  Berlin. 
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up-strokes  of  the  graver  is  so  done,  and  then,  the 
piece  being  turned  upside  down,  more  upstrokes  are 
made  till   all  is  finished.     Where  the  two  sets  of 
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(Block  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.) 

strokes  meet,  but  do  not  join  as  they  should,  little 
corrective  touches  are  inserted  afterwards.  The  cut , 
are  generally  shallow  and  V-shaped  in  section,  and 
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what  with  rough  usage  and  still  rougher  cleaning  soon 
show  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Some  of  the  lines  are 
the  reverse  of  steady.  This  must  be  -^ut  down  partly  to 
the  workman's  want  of  skill  and  partly  to  th?  custom 
of  the  artists,  who  seem  to  have  required  liquid  refresh- 
ment administered  at  regular  intervals  in  the  parti- 
cular vessels  that  they  had  just  finished  adorning. 

Occasionally  one  finds  a  ^  ot  thoroughly  well 
engraved  in  a  good  clerkly  hand,  with  scrolls  quite 
freely  and  orettily  done.  The  assumption,  probably 
justifiable,  may  be  that  the  pot-etigraver  has  been  an 
engraver  of  card  plates,  who  had  fallen  into  evil  waj's, 
or  perhaps  on  evil  days. 

On  the  German  flagons  and  hanaps,  the  script  is 
smaller  and  quite  characteristic,  though  the  method, 
that  of  the  upstrokes  described  above,  is  still  the 
same.  Initials  of  donors  and  long  inscriptions  are 
often  done  in  large  and  small  capitals,  with  remark- 
ably good  efifect.  The  fine  flagon  on  p.  69  is  an 
example  of  this. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  on  one  of  the  large  plates  in  the  small 
cases  on  the  wall,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
script  engraving,  the  name  "  Elizabeth  Bering"  being 
so  inscribed. 

On  the  Seder-platze,  or  Seder-schiisseln,  used  cere- 
monially Ly  the  Jews  at  Passover  time,  the  Heb-ew 
lettering,  which  might  in  itself  be  so  grandly  decora- 
tive, is  often  marred  by  the  thick  strokes  of  the  letters 
being  broken  in  two  and  separated  by  a  dot. 

Mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  pewter  called 
by  the  German  writers  and  collectors  Edelzinn.  It 
is  really  goldsmiths'  work  carried  out  in  base  metal, 
and  it  is  so  rare  that  it  hardly  comes  within  the  ken 
of  the  everyday  collector.    Herr  Dcmiani,  of  Leipzig, 
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has  a  unique  collection,  and  his  book  has  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  best-known  specimens. 

Briot's  original  "  Temperantia"  salver  and  the  ewer 
contain  some  very  beautiful  sculpture,  but  work  more 
suited  for  a  goldsmith  ♦^han  a  pewterer.  The  salver 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  one  piece,  then  turned 
down  in  the  lathe  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  any 
joins,  and  then  very  carefully  worked  up  on  the  face 
and  on  the  rim.'  Not  all  the  work  ascribed  to  Briot 
seems  to  be  really  his.  Most  of  the  museums  abroad 
have  specimens  of  his  work  and  show  it  side  by  side 
with  the  later  and  bolder  work  of  Enderlein.  Briot's 
salt-cellar  in  t'  e  museum  at  Dijon  is  a  fine,  bold 
piece  of  wo.  .  ich  more  suited  for  pewter  than 

the  salvers. 

Other  salve. .  oi  the  Briot  type  are  those  with 
I'yramus  and  Thisbe,  Hercules  and  the  Lion,  and 
on  tankards  and  on  ewers  there  are  the  well-known 
Ignis  et  Terra  and  the  Susanna  motifs.  Enderlein 
did  not  slavishly  copy  all  the  subjects,  but  he  produced 
the  Mars  salver,  the  Susanna — a  mediaeval  favourite, 
the  Adam  and  Eve,  his  Diana  and  Actaeon,  Lot  and 
his  Daughters,  this  latter  in  smaller  size,  the  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  smaller  plates  with 
Noah's  sacrifice. 

The  theory  that  Briot  copied  his  ideas  from 
Enderlein  is  discredited  by  the  fact  that  he  died 
in  1633,  many  years  subsequently  to  Briot. 

The  medallions  in  the  salvers  were  used  as  decora- 
tive panels  on  smaller  objects,  and  were  sometimes 
cast  ir.  separate  panels  with  an  added  border  as  wall 
decor  itions. 

Under  this  same   heading  of  Edelzinn  must  be 

'  The  ewer,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  cast  in  a  piece  mould  and  then 
had  10  be  soldered  together. 
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classed  the  Apostel-teller,  the  Kurfurst-teller,  ihe 
Sultan-teller,  and  the  A rabesken -teller,  which  seem 
as  a  rule  to  have  been  made  at  Nuremberg.  As  their 
names  imply,  these  plates  have  borders  of  the  Apostles, 
with  the  Resurrection  as  a  panel  in  th<-  centre,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  a  border  ot  six  electors, 
or  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  with  a  border  of  eleven 
Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

These  plates  seem  to  have  been  produced  from  one 
mould,  but  by  various  makers,  as  the  makers'  marks 
vary  in  different  specimens-.  They  may  have  beer 
the  prototypes  of  the  "  Trifle  from  Lowestoft "  or  the 
"  Present  from  Brighton  ;"  for  that  they  were  intended 
for  ornament  and  not  for  use  is  proved  by  the  traces 
of  gilding  or  painting  that  are  found  on  them. 

Eccentric  articles  may  be  found  in  pewter  by  those 
interested  in  grotesque  forms.    They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  deformation  of  cylindrical  tankards,  e.g.,  when 
a  simple  tankard  of  the  student  type  is  converted 
into  a  semblance  of  a  pine-apple,  or  has  meaningless 
lines  like  those  of  emasculated  gadroon  curves  worked 
in  repousse.     In  one  r  .lection  a  row  of  half  a  dozen 
tankards,  all  with  added  feet— some  of  the  button 
type— as  absurdly  weak  as  they  were    flimsy,   with 
lids  overweighted  with  heraldic  knobs,  all  distorted 
with  pattern  of  sorts,  some  of  it  actually  representing 
a  lattice  window  or  a  brise-bise  muslin,  had  a  depress- 
ing effect.      Fortunately   they   were   in   a    kind  of 
quarantine,  being  arranged  by  themselves  on  a  lonely 
sideboard,  in  a  dark  and  dismal  corner. 
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MARKS  ON    PEWTER— TOUCH    PLATES 


It  would  seem  to  be  a  common-sense  proceeding 
for  a  maker — knowing  the  restrictions  under  wlv"'h 
he  lived  as  to  the  quality  of  his  alloy,  and  the  po.  .i- 
bility  of  the  unexpected  starching  of  his  premises, 
or  the  seizure  of  bad  work  subsequently  I  its  sak 
—to  put  some  kind  of  mark  on  his  w  -  ..  The 
moulds,  too,  were  passed  from  one  pewterer  to 
another  as  they  were  required,  for  they  were  costly 
at  the  outset,  and  the  searchers  could  not  tell  for 
certain  whose  pewter  they  condemned,  without  some 
more  definite  clue  than  that  afforded  by  the  place 
of  seizure. 

In  the  Reglement  de  la  pinterie  of  Limoges,  dated 
1394,  one  article  distinctly  states  that  every  pew- 
terer is  to  have  his  mark  wherewith  to  m.ark  K.s 
work,  and  that  each  man's  mark  is  to  be  unlike 
those  of  his  fellow-workmen. 

At  Rouen,  in  the  Statuts  des  Etaimiers-Plombiers 
of  1554,  about  150  years  later,  Article  X.  provided 
that  in  a  locked  coffer  a  tablet  of  pewter  was  to  be 
kept,  on  which  the  masters'  marks  were  to  be  struck. 
In  Article  XX.  the  regulation  is  made  that  each 
pewtercr's  mark  is  to  be  different  from  those  of  h's 
fellows,  and   that   a   mark   in   the   form  of  a  little 
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hammer,  which  is  to  be  stamped  as  in  Article  X., 
is  to  be  used  on  pure  and  fine  tin,  i.e.,  pewter  of  the 
best  quaUty.  Article  XXI.  ordains  that  no  pewter 
of  any  quality  is  to  be  sold  unmarked,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  12  sols  for  each  piece. 

The  Paris  pewterer  was  obliged  to  have  two  marks, 
one  of  them  larger  than  the  other.  Of  these  the 
larger  one  was  to  have  his  initial  and  his  name  in 
full,  while  the  smaller  was  to  contain  two  letters,  i.e., 
the'initials  of  the  baptismal  name  and  the  surname. 

The  Nuremberg  pewterers,  according  to  Bapst, 
had  to  mark  their  pewter  with  the  ordinary  mark 
of  the  town,  i.e.,  an  eagle.  Each  master,  too,  seems 
to  have  had  his  own  eagle-mark,  on  the  half  of  which 
he  added  his  own  private  mark.  He  was  also  bound 
to  hang  up  a  piece  of  pewter  with  his  mark  im- 
pressed in  it,  so  that  his  fellow-workmen  and  cus- 
tomers should  know  it  as  his.  This  was  from  the 
Regulations  of  1576,  which  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  codification  of  p'-^vious  rules  and 
customs  of  the  trade. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  this,  14 19.  the  pew- 
terers of  York,  perhaps  the  most  important  city  in 
the  North,  and  certainly  a  centre  for  pewterers  at 
that  early  date,  promulgated  their  regulations,  or 
Ordinationes  Peuderariorum,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  them  stating  as  a  preamble  that  they  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  pewterers  of  London. 

In  1540  they  added  to  their  regulations  a  rule 
that  "every  of  the  said  pewderers  shall  sett  his 
marke  of  all  such  vessell  as  they  shall  cast  here- 
after, and  to  have  a  counterpane  thereof  to  remain 
in  the  common  chambre  upon  payne  of  every  of 
them  that  lacks  such  a  mark  ...  to  forfet  therefor 
3s.  4d.  for  every  pece." 
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Sixty  years  or  so  later  the  mark  was  to  be  a 
"  proper  marke  and  two  letters  for  his  name,"  with 
the  same  penalty  as  above,  together  with  a  monthly 
penalty  of  50s.  per  month  till  the  mark  was  duly 
made  and  used. 

Turning  now  to  the  English  pewterers  and  their 
customs,  we  find  that  in  1475  the  Company  had 
a  "  ponchon  of  yrn  with  the  brode  arowe-hede  for 
the  forfet  marke."  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  same 
iron  that  is  referred  to  in  an  inventory  which  was 
made  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Craft  of  Pew- 
terers within  the  City  of  London  in  1489.  There 
are  in  it,  among  many  items  of  interest,  "a  pun- 
cheon of  iron  with  a  brode  arowe-hede  gravyn 
therein."  This  was,  as  stated  above,  used  for  stamp- 
in^  all  false  wares  when  detected  after  official  search. 

But  this  "  broad  arrow-head  "  seems  to  have  been 
used  to  mark  the  tin  after  being  assayed,  for  in 
Welch  i.  249  mention  is  made  of  payment  for  a 
hammer  and  a  chisel  and  mending  the  "brode 
arowhedd  to  saye  the  tynne." 

Another  mark  of  an  official  kind  was  the  mark- 
ing-iron of  the  "strake"  (or  "strike")  of  tin  and 
lily-pot.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  records  whether 
this  was  a  punch  which  would  impress  where 
required  a  "  strake  "  or  a  lily-pot,  or  whether  it  was 
to  mark  the  strakes  before  sale. 

In  1 548-49  there  is  mention  of  a  "  markynge 
iron  of  the  flowre  de  lyce "  to  mark  stone  pots 
with,  and  four  years  later  it  was  agreed  "that  all 
those  that  1yd  stone  potts  should  set  their  own 
marck  on  the  insyde  of  the  1yd,  and  to  bring  in 
all  such  stone  potts  into  the  hall  whereby  they 
may  be  vewed  yf  they  be  workmanly  wrought  and 
so  be  markyd  with   the   marck  of  the  hall  on  the 
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owtside  of  the  1yd."  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
ordained  that  "every  one  that  makyth  such  stone 
potts  shall  make  a  new  marck  such  one  as  the  M' 
and  Wardens  shall  be  pleasid  withall,  whereby  they 
maye  be  known  from  this  day  forward"  (Welch  i.  175). 

In  1555  there  is  an  instance  (quoted  in  Welch 
i.  183)  of  one  John  Warying  setting  his  mark  (a 
Maltese  cross  with  a  pellet  in  each  angle)  as  a 
witness  of  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  partly  in  money 
and  partly  fine  metal. 

In  1564  William  Curtis  (Welch  i.  239)  gave  a  book 
to  the  Craft,  in   which  there  were  written  the  ordi- 
nances.     It   distinctly   states    as   follows    (Welch  i. 
241):    "Also   it   is   agreed   that   every   one   of  the 
said  fellowship  that  maketh  any  ware  shall  set  his 
own  mark  thereon.      And   that  no  man  shall  give 
for  his  proper  mark  or  touch  the  Rose  and  Crown 
with    letters    nor    otherwise,   but    only    to    him   to 
whom  it  is  given   by  the  fellowship.     Nor  that  no 
man  of  the  said  Craft  shall  give  one  another's  mark 
nother  with  letters  nor  otherwise,  but  every  one  to 
give  a  sundry  mark,  such  one  as  shall  be  allowed  by 
the   master   and   the   wardens   for   the   time  being, 
upon  pain  to  forfeit    and   pay  for    every  time  (of) 
offending  to  the  Craft  box  13s.  4d." 

Later,  in  1574,  it  was  made  compulsory  for 
founders  of  pewter  to  mark  the  strakes  cast  by 
them  with  their  own  mark,  by  making  the  penalty 

id.  per  pound. 

Whatever  the  custom  of  the  pewterers  was,  some 
pewter,  at  any  rate,  was  marked.  Two  plates  dug 
up  at  Kennington  in  1909  were  found  to  bear  a 
crowned  R.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  put  down 
the  earlier  as  Richard  II.  and  the  later  as 
Richard  III.     Of  these  two  plates,  both  had  been 
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damaged  by  fire ;  one  had  no  mark  left,  the  other 
had  a  pewterer's  hammer.  The  other  plate  may 
have  had  a  mark  on  the  missing  portion.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  as  though  the  marking  of  pewter  was 
practised  even  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  6  {i.e.,  1504) 
it  was  made  compulsory  for  pewterers  to  register 
their  marks.  Welch  i.  94  gives  it  "  Also  that  it 
may  [by]  the  same  auctorite  be  enacted  and  estab- 
lished, that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons  of 
what  degree  or  condicion  soever  he  or  they  be  of 
from  henceforth  make  no  hollowe  wares  of  Pewter, 
— that  is  to  say  Salts  and  Potts  that  is  made  of 
Pewter  called  Ley  Metell  but  that  it  may  be  after 
the  Assise  of  Pewter  Ley  Metell  wrought  within 
the  City  of  London  ;  and  that  the  makers  of  such 
wares  shall  marke  the  same  wares  with  severall 
marks  of  their  own  to  the  intent  that  the  [markers] 
of  ich  wares  shall  avowe  the  same  Wares  by  them 
as  IS  aforesaid  to  be  wrought,  and  that  all  and 
every  of  such  wares  not  sufficiently  made  and 
wrought  and  not  marked  in  the  fourme  abovesaid, 
founden  in  the  possession  of  the  same  maker  or 
seller  to  be  forfeited,  &c." 

This  consolidates  into  one  Act  the  custom  and 
makes  compulsory  what  had  been  up  to  that  time  a 
voluntary  practice.  For  in  1492  (Welch,  i.  78)  we 
find  that  the  Company  had  caused  to  be  made  four 
new  "  marking  irons  for  hollowe  ware  men."  This 
entry  shows  that  the  old  irons  had  become  worn  out. 
There  is  no  other  clue,  except  that  the  year  was 
1492,  twelve  years  before  the  Act  of  Parliament  just 
mentioned. 

We  also  find  (Welch,  i.  165),  that  in  1550  there  was 
in  existence  "a  table   of  pewter,  with  every  man's 

13 
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mark  therein."  Unfortunately  this  early  touch-plate, 
and  its  predecessor,  if  one  were  in  existence  for  the 
years  1503-40,  has  not  come  down  to  our  time, 
more  is  the  pity,  and  we  shall  never  know  what  were 
the  marks  used  by  the  sixteenth-century  pewterers 
on  their  wares.  It  is  only  by  a  rare  chance  that  one 
comes  upon  a  good  plate  with  a  legible  mark  of 
that  interesting  period. 

With  the  institution  of  th?  touch-plate  system  on 
a  compulsory  footing,  we  find  that  within  a  few  years 
(1554)  (Welch,  i.  181)  men  were  fined  for  "naughty 
workmanship  and  not /^«<:A/«^  their  ware." 

In  161 3  it  was  ordered  by  the  Court  in  March  that 
"ever>-  man's  old  touch  shall  be  presently  brought 
into  the  Hall,  and  new  touches  with  difference  there 
to  be  struck  ...  all  which  to  be  done  before  the 
13th  day  of  this  month." 

This  ordering  of  new  touches  was  done  on  this 
occasion  to  prevent  makers  from  selling  ware  less  in 
weight  than  the  standard  which  had  been  lately 
established.  In  the  same  year  some  makers  of 
"  lay  "  were  found  guilty  of  debasing  t'leir  metal,  and 
were  ordered  to  bring  their  touches  to  the  Hall  and 
there  to  strike  a  new  touch  marked  with  "this  year 
of  1614"  that  the  offenders  should  be  known. 

By  14  Car.  I.  (1638),  every  maker,  worker,  or 
manufacturer  of  tin,  pewter,  or  lay  metal  was  required 
to  put  his  own  "  sign  or  note "  to  the  said  works, 
vessels,  ai?d  manufactures. 

This  regulation  was  not  obeyed  any  more  than 
the  regulations  of  1504,  and  there  are  many  pewterers 
who  are  known  to  have  practised  their  trade  whose 
marks  are  not  known  or  preserved. 

Sometimes  these  marks  were  exchanged  privately, 
as   witness   many   references   in   Mr.  Welch's  book. 
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They  might  also  be  taken  away  if  the  pewterer  did 
bad  work.  In  these  cases  a  badge  of  opprobrium 
was  given  him  containing  a  double  f,  or  his  initials 
with  a  knot  about  it,  or  for  a  specially  bad  offence, 
one  with  "  the  Angell  and  glister  serring  "  (syringe). 

Besides  the  touch,  and  the  rose  and  crown  mark 
and  the  crowned  X  as  a  quality  mark  for  extra- 
ordinary  ware,  many  makers  were  in  the  habit  of 
stamping  some  of  their  wares,  especially  plates, 
with  various  devices,  usually  i:.  small  shields.  These 
small  marks,  which  occur  in  pewter  as  early  as  1 580, 
were,  no  doubt,  put  on  the  pewter  with  the  intent  to 
simulate  the  silver  hall-marks.  In  many  cases  they 
were  more  than  colourable  imitations,  for  they  were 
facsimiles  in  whole  or  in  part.  There  was  no  reason 
why  pewter  should  be  stamped  with  the  lion  rampant, 
or  the  leopard's  head,  the  Britannia  seated,  or  a 
harp,  unless  it  were  that  the  makers  wished  to  induce 
customers  to  think  they  were  getting  superior  wares 
with  marks  like  the  silver-marks. 

There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  complaints 
made  by  the  buyers  of  pewter  with  simulated  hall- 
marks— no  doubt  they  were  pleased  to  have  them  ; 
but  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1635  complained  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  "  a  certain  plate  made  of  pewter 
having  the  stamps  and  marks  upon  it  which  only 
belongeth  to  the  Companie  of  Goldsmiths  of  London, 
as  if  it  had  been  of  silver-plate  of  the  assize  of  the 
said  Compan'e." 

In  consequence  the  Pewterers'  Company  were 
directed  to  instruct  the  brethren  that  one  stamp  or 
mark  was  to  be  put  on  their  wares,  "  as  anciently 
hath  been  accustomed,  and  as  the  law  in  that  case 
requireth."  They  were  to  search  and  examine  not 
only  what  stamps  are  already  engraven  and  made, 
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but  also  what  pewter  is  therewith  marked  and 
remaining  amongst  the  pewterers  and  take  order 
that  the  same  stamp  be  called  in  and  delivered  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Goldsmiths,  to  be  defaced,  and  also 
that  all  pewter  having  more  than  one  mark  re- 
sembling the  mark  of  the  silver  touch  be  forthwith 
melted  down  or  the  same  mark  defaced. 

Nothing  was  done  and  the  practice  went  on,  with 
the  one  difference  that  some  makers  stamped  one 
mark,  such  as  a  fleur-de-lis  or  a  lion  rampant  foi  - 
times  over  on  a  plate,  instead  of  using  four  different 

""These  small  marks,  however,  were  not  considered 
by  the  Pewterers'  Company  to  be  enough  if  they 
were  the  only  marks  on  the  pewter,  and  they  fined 
pewterers  for  so  offending. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  fancy  marking  is  done 
by  the  electroplate  manufacturers  of  to-day.  They 
stamp  their  wares  with  four  small  marks,  sometimes 
containing  initialsofthe  fij-.-l^"-^°il^J*p°^'°". 
the  quality,  and  a  shield  perhaps  with  E.P.N  S. 
which  means  "  electroplated  on  nickel  silver.  It  is 
quite  right  they  should  be  marked,  but  it  is  no  right 
?hat  they  should  in  the  least  degree  resemble  the 
hall-marks  that  are  by  law  put  on  silver. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  small  marks  may  often 
be  of  great  value  in  helping  to  decipher  the  name  or 
date  of  a  pewterer.  by  giving  the  initials  of  the  maker 
whose    name   is.  perhaps,  indistinctly  given  in  the 

larerer  touch.  „  ^. 

Sometimes  the  initials  in  these  small,  or  as  they 
are  now  generally  called,  hall-marks,  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  name  in  the  large  touch.  In 
these  cases  the  initials  in  the  small  touch  are  those  of 
the  maker,  who  made  the  pewter  for  another  maker. 
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There  are  large  numbers  of  plates  with  "  S.E."  in 
the  small  touch— for  there  were  two  pewterers  by 
name  Samuel  Ellis — and  they  made  for  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Fasson  &  Son,  and  Thomas  Svvanson 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  hall-marks  were 
put  on  by  the  pewterers  themselves,  and  were  no 
guarantee  of  quality  s  were  the  hall-marks  proper 
stamped  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  at  their  Hall. 

The  nearest  approach  to  hall-marks  on  pewter 
was  the  X  with  (or  occasionally  without)  a  crown 
above  it.  This  was  supposed  to  be  placed  only  on 
pewter  of  extra  good  quality.  It  was  copied  exten- 
sively by  the  pewterers  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
is  put  on  any  inferior  metal.  It  is  also  found  on 
Scottish  pewter. 

There  was  another  touch — the  crowned  rose — the 
use  of  which  is  specified  in  1580  (Welch,  i.  288), 
which  could  not  originally  be  used  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Company. 

In  the  year  167 1  it  had  been  determined  that 
from  that  date  no  person  should  presume  to  strike 
the  rose  and  crown  with  any  additional  letters  of 
his  own  or  another's  name,  whereby  the  mark, 
which  was  only  to  be  used  for  exported  goods, 
should  in  time  become  as  other  touches  and  not 
distinguished. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  same  year  it  was  ordered 
that  "  no  member  of  the  Mystery  shall  strike  any 
other  mark  upon  his  ware  than  his  touch  or  mark 
struck  upon  the  plate  at  the  Hall,  and  the  Rose  and 
Crown  stamp,  and  also  the  Letter  X  upon  extra- 
ordinary ware."  At  the  same  time  it  was  left  optional 
to  any  pewterer  to  add  the  word  "  London  "  to  the 
rose  and  crown  stamp,  or  in  his  touch.  The  stamp- 
ing of  the  name  in  full  upon  all  hard  metal  ware  or 
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extraordinary  ware,  which  had  been  proposed,  was 
expressly  and  plainly  negatived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1692-93  »*  was  decided  that  all 
such  as  have  not  their  names  within  the  compass  of 
their  touches  should  be  allowed  to  put  them  at 
length  within  the  same. 

A  contradictory  regulation  was  made  half  a  year 
later,  and  it  was  decided  that  "  the  practice  of  strik- 
ing the  name  at  length  within  or  besides  the  touches 
registered  or  struck  at  the  Hall  is  against  the  general 
good  of  the  Company :  and  that  all  such  persons  as 
have  set  their  names  at  length  within  their  touches 
now  in  use  shall  alter  their  marks  or  touches  by 
leaving  out  their  names,  and  register  and  strike  at 
the  Hall  their  respective  new  or  altered  marks  or 
touches  without  any  person's  name  therein." 

A  later  regulation  (1697-98)  prescribed  that  none 
should  strike  any  other  mark  upon  ware  than  his  own 
proper  touch  and  the  rose  and  crown  stamp  ;  that 
any  member  may  strike  his  name  at  length  between 
his  touch  and  the  rose  and  crown,  also  the  word 
"  London,"  but  that  none  may  strike  the  letter  X 
except  upon  extraordinary  ware,  commonly  called 
"hard  metal"  ware. 

From  statements  (in  Welch)  and  rulings  of  the 
Court  it  would  seem  that  there  had  at  different  times 
been  unfair  copying  and  counterfeiting  of  the  marks 
and  touches  of  the  most  successful  pewterers.  In 
1702  a  rule  was  made  that  each  member  was  to 
deliver  to  the  master  "one  peculiar  and  selected  mark 
or  touch  solely  and  properly  of  itself  and  for  your- 
self only,  without  adding  thereunto  any  other  man's 
mark  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  be  struck  and  impressed 
on  the  plate  kept  in  the  Hall  ...  for  that  purpose  ; 
which  said  mark  and  none  other  he  shall  strike  and 
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set  upon  his  ware  of  whatsoever  sort  that  he  shall 
make  and  sell,  without  diminution  or  addition." 

The  Company  had  always  been  averse  to  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement  in  the  touches,  and 
it  seems  that  some  pewterers  had  two  touches— one 
which  they  had  registered  at  the  Had,  and  another 
which  they  used  on  their  wares.  This  had  been 
complained  of  in   1688. 

The  last  regulation  as  to  touches  was  made  as 
late  as  1747,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  That  all  wares 
capable  of  a  large  touch  shall  be  touched  with  a  large 
touch  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname  either  of 
the  maker  or  of  the  vendor  at  full  length  in  plain 
Roman  letters;  and  small  wares  shall  be  touched 
with  the  small  touch  "—under  a  penalty  of  id. 
per  lb.  for  default. 


The  Touch-plates. 

The  touch-plates  preserved  at  Pewterers'  Hall  are 
five  in  number,  and  contain  a  large  number,  some 
1,100  in  all,  of  the  touches  or  trade-stamps,  or 
punches,  with  which  pewterers  used  to  be  compelled 
to  stamp,  and  in  this  way  sign  or  vouch  for  their 
wares.  These,  ncomplete  though  they  are,  yet 
must  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  serious 
collector.  They  were  photographed  and  reproduced 
in  collotype  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  issued 
in  Mr.  Welch's  "  History  of  the  Pewterers'  Company" 
in  1902.  They  were  also,  by  special  permission  of 
the  Company,  issued  in  the  second  edition,  and  that 
a  limited  one,  of  "  Pewter  Plate,"  in  1910.  In  the 
latter  volume  they  were  described  one  by  one  (the 
description  having  been  corrected  where  necessary 
by  Mr.   VV.    H.   St.  John    Hope,  F.S.A.),  and   the 
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descriptions  were  .umbered  for  more  easy  reference 
and  carefully  indexed.  In  the  present  volume  in 
the  list  of  pewterers  the  letters  T.P.  denote  that 
the  pewterers'  touch  is  on  the  touch-plates,  and  the 
number  (in  brackets),  gives  the  number  of  the  touch 
as  it  occurs  on  the  plates.'  To  facilitate  any  such 
reference  the  reproduced  touches  should  be  numbered 
by  tens  with  white  ink,  or  the  touch  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  each  line  should  be  numbered  with  ordinary 
ink.  The  saving  of  time  in  finding  the  required 
touch  is  enormous. 

The  touches  are  stamped  on  the  plates  with  no 
regard  to  orderly  sequence,  some  are  only  half 
punched,  and  in  some  cases  r  sated,  some  are 
upside  down.  Some  are  illegible  in  part;  some  of 
them  indecipherable  altogether.  In  many  of  the 
touches  there  are  just  enough  letters  visible  to 
make  conjectural  emendations  possible,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  lists  of  the  Freemen  of  the 
Company  and  of  the  Yeomanry  many  gaps  can  be 
supplied. 

Most  of  the  punches  from  which  these  touches 
were  struck  must  have  been  veritable  works  of  the 
die-sinker's  art,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  no 
genuine  specimens  of  them  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day.  Some  of  them  must  have  been  fairly 
large  pieces  of  steel— judging  from  the  size  of  the 
touch-marks  on  the  plates— and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  they  have  all  been  lost,  especially  as 
the  makers  seem  to  have  had  touches  of  different 
sizes.  One  Francis  Lea,  for  instance,  had  three,  one 
of  which  was  quite  tiny,  the  other  two  rather  larger. 

The  early  seventeenth-century  touches  were,  as  a 
rule,  much  smaller  than  those  of  later  date,  gener- 

'  As  reproduced  in  the  two  books  mentioned  above. 
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ally  circular  in  form  with  a  beaded  edge,  with  some 
simple  device  as  a  distinctive  badge.  Most  of  those 
oil  the  first  and  oldest  touch-plate  are  circular  or  just 
slightly  oval.  Other  types  are  the  plain  oval  with 
two  sprays  of  palm-leaves  crossed  and  tied  with  a 
device  in  the  plain  space  thus  left  between  the  palm- 
leaves.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Christian 
and  the  surnames  of  the  maker  appear  in  labels,  top 
and  bottom  of  the  oval,  and  the  palm-leaves  have 
dwindled  to  such  insignificant  proportions  that  it 
it  difficult  to  recognise  them  as  palm-leaves.  Some- 
times the  name  is  in  the  upper  and  the  date  in  the 
lower  label.  In  many  the  device  is  quite  simple, 
flanked  by  initials  on  either  side,  and  the  last  two 
figures  of  the  year  in  the  centre,  below  the  device. 

The  same  applies  to  the  second  touch-plate  and 
part  of  the  third,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
size  of  the  touches  is  somewhat  larger,  and  they 
are  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  workmanship. 
Then  about  No.  670  begins  a  series  of  more  or 
less  square  touches,  or  touches  with  straight  sides, 
with  a  pillar  at  each  side,  and  a  slightly  domed 
or  a  straight  top.  Many  of  them  look  like  diminutive 
fire-backs. 

Further  on  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  touch- 
plate  the  oval  with  upper  and  lower  labels  is  found  in 
use,  but  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  remnants 
of  the  palm-leaves  is  cut  out  altogether,  and  the 
touch  has  a  semicircular  recess  on  each  side. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  pe.vterers  that 
many  of  the  touches  are  those  of  pewterers  who 
joined  the  Yeomanry  but  never  went  beyond  that 
and  took  up  their  livery,  or,  as  the  quaint  expres- 
sion has  it,  "  clothed." 
The  list  of  names  of  the   Yeomanry,  though  it 
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unfortunately  goes  back  only  to  1688,  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  writer  in  fixing  the  dates 
of  many  of  the  touches,  and  the  names,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Pewterers'  Company,  are  accord- 
ingly  given  in  the  list  of  pewterers  at  the  end  of 

the  volume. 

The  touch-plates  are  made  of  thick  sheets  of 
pewter,  weighing  several  pounds  each,  of  varying 
shape  and  of  varying  size. 

Touches. 

inches     >3    '»       5' 

3S2     ..      614 

615     ,.      849 

850     ,,  1,069 

1,070    ,,  1,090 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5- 


I9i  X  «38 

17  X  '2S 

18  X  ijS 
21S  X  14 
21J  X  I4i 


The  date  of  the  earliest  touch,  as  given  on  Plate  I. 
by  a  scratched  mark,  is  1640  (No.  47).  Of  the  351 
touches  there  given,  though  ma.iy  are  1655,  the 
greater  number  are  1663,  1666,  and  1668,  and  there 
are  some  of  1680  and  even  later. 

In  1674  6s.  6d.  was  spent  on  a  new  pewter  plate 
to  strike  touches  on.  1  his  may  be  the  second  plate 
now  at  Pewterers'  Hall,  but  it  must  be  an  open 
question,  for  there  are  several  touches  on  the  first 
plate  later  than  1674.  One  certainly  is  dated  1680 
and  there  are  touches  on  it  of  men  who  did  not  take 
up  their  livery  till  1699. 

Touch -plate  No.  HI.  begins  with  1704  and  is  no 
doubt  the  one  mentioned  in  Welch  ii.  I74.  ""der  the 
year  1703-04,  "Paid  John  fifrith  for  a  plate  to  strike 
Touches  on  8s.  pd." 

Touch-plate  x\o.  IV.  has  the  touches  of  pewterers 
who  flourished  from  1731  onwards,  including  some 
who  joined  the  Yeomanry  in  the  last  few  \'ears  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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Judging  from  the  number  of  touch«;s  that  are  met 
with  belonging  to  pewterers  who  did  not  strike  their 
touches  at  the  Pewterers*  Hall,  the  most  probable 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  some  of  these  may 
have  used  touch-plates  which  have  somehow  or  other 
been  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


LIST   OF    PEWTERERS   AND   THEIR    DATES 


The  following  pages  contain  an  exhaustive  list  of 
pewterers  .ompiled  as  follows.  As  a  groundwork  the 
list  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  (as 
friven  in  "  Pewter  Plate,"  1904,  and  with  many  correc- 
tions and  emendations  from  the  second  edition  of  1910) 
was  collated  with  the  list  of  the  Yeomanry,  which 
had  been  of  great  use  in  correcting  mistakes  and 
supplying  lacunar  in  the  names  and  dates  of  many 
pewterers  in  the  verbal  descriptions  of  the  touches 
on  the  touch-plates. 

All  dates  are  given  as  in  the  large  book  where  they 
are  enrolled,  but  where  a  pewterer  took  up  his  freedom 
within  a  period  of  five  years  of  his  joining  the 
Yeomanry,  only  the  date  of  his  livery  is  inserted.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  many  cases  where  the  interval 
is  between  thirty  and  forty  years  both  dates  are  given. 
In  some  instances  the  names  are  coupled  with  a 
bracket  to  show  that  the  presumption  is  that  the  two 
names  refer  to  one  man.  They  may  of  course  refer 
to  two  members  of  one  family. 

It  was  necessary,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  limit  the 
list  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  line  was  generally 
drawn  at  15 50  and  again  at  1824.  There  is  so  little 
pewter  before  1 580  that  the  omission  of  the  pewterers' 
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names  will  not  hamper  the  collector  ;  particularly 
as  they  did  not  as  a  rule  put  their  names  on  their 
wares,  and  1824  was  chosen  as  the  latest  date 
because  the  touches  ceased  to  be  stamped  on  the 
touch-plates  at  that  date.  Some  few  names «  are 
inserted  before  1550. 

In  the  l-st  are  many  names  of  pewterers,  specimens 
of  whose  work  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice, 
and  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  an  approximate  date 

is  given.  ,,      r   , 

There  are  also  in  the  list  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
names  of  the  Scottish  pewterers  whose  touches  are 
pre«=erved    in  the  National  Museum    of   Antiquities 
of   Scotland,  Queen      .reet,   Edinburgh,  and  which 
are  given  in  extenso  in  Mr.  L.  Ingleby  Wood  s  book. 
Besides  these,  the  names  on  the  list  of  pewterers 
who  are  known  to  have  flourished  in  York  in  the 
seventeenth    and    eighteenth    centuries    have    been 
inserted     These  were  given  some  years  ago  in  the 
"  Reliquary."    The  addition  should  be  useful,  as  there 
is    no   reason    why    pewter  made  in    York  within 
those  limits  should  not  occasionally  be  forthcoming. 

The  list  also  contain?  the  names  of  a  few  Irish 
pewterers,  which  were  communicated  to  the  writer  by 
the  late  Mr  W.  Thornhill.  Some  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  list  recently ;  there  are  also  many 
pewterers-  names  gathered  from  Mr.  C.  Welch  s  His- 
tory  of  the  Pewterers'  Company."  The  dates  given 
are  those  of  the  year  in  which  mention  is  made  of 

Names  only  have  been  inserted,  and  not  the 
initials,  from  the  earlier  touches  on  the  first  or  second 
touch-plates.     In    many  instances   they  are    barely 

-  Earlier    names   than   this  from  1450  onwards  will  bo    found  in 
Welch,  in  th"  List  of  Masters  an<l  War-lens  of  the  Company. 
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His- 


legible,  and  open  in  others  to  various  interpretations, 
as  the  I  would  serve  for  John,  Joseph,  Jonathan  or 
the  rarer  Isaac,  and  the  B,  in  cases  where  it  has 
worn  or  had  a  blow,  very  closely  resembles  an 
E  or  an  R.  As  there  are  seven  touches  each  with 
\'  A.,  five  with  I.B.,  six  with  T.B.,  thirteen  with 
I.e.  ten  with  I.H.,  thirteen  with  I.S.,  to  take  only  a 
few  out  of  many,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
list  how  futile  conjectures  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely. 

The  abbreviations  in  this  list  possibly  need  some 
special  explanation. 

V  means  joined  the  Yeomanry. 

L      ,,     took  up  his  freedom,  i.e.,  joined  the  Livery. 

S      ,,     served  as  Steward. 

W    „         „       „   Warden. 

M     ,,  „       •>    Master. 

f  when  prefixed  to  S.,  W.,  or  M.,  means  that  a  ftne  was  paid  for 

not  serving  the  oflfice  in  question, 
n.d.  means  that  no  date  can  be  assigned  so  far  to  the  pewterei  in 

question. 

The  above  are  put  after  the  names  or  dates.     The 
following  precede  the  names  in  the  lists: — 

C  means  Cornish  Pewterer. 

E      „      in  the  list  of  Edinburgh  Pewterers. 

•E    „       in  the  list  of  Edinburgh  Pewterers,  and  that  the  touch 

is  on  the  touch-plates  in  Edinburgh. 
H     „      from  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope's  lists. 
Ck.  „      Cork  pewtp  -• 
I       ,,      Iri  h  pe\ 
Dn.  „      Dublin  {. 
Yk.  ,,      York  pewi  "..f. 
V7    „       the  name  is  from  Welch's  "History  of  the  Pewterers' 

Company." 
T.P. ,,      the  touch  of  this  pewterer  is  on  the  touch-plates.    The 

number  of  the  touch  refers  to  the  number  given  in 

"  Pewter  Plate,"  second  edition,  1910. 
[    ]  enclose  conjectures  made  by  the  writer. 
(    )       ,,       alternative  spellings. 
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There  are  several  pewterers'  names  marked  with 
H.  These  were  added  after  the  list  had  been  com- 
plied, by  reference  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope's  tabulated 
notes  on  the  subject  of  "Old  English  Pewter." 

The  value  of  the  list  should  be  greatest  to  the 
intelligent  collectors  who  wish  to  devote  a  little  time 
to  the  deciphering  of  indistinct  marks,  and  who  are 
keen  on  knowing  the  date  of  the  pewterer  whose  wares 
they  possess. 

At  the  best  the  dates  will  be  merely  approxima- 
tions, for  many  pewterers  were  hard  at  work  producing 
pewter  long  before  the  date  of  their  joining  the 
Yeomanry,  and  many  lived  on  for  many  years  with- 
out taking  up  their  livery.  Where,  however,  there 
are  several  pewterers  of  the  same  name,  or  two 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  the  list  should 

settle  the  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  certain  families  clung 
to  the  pewter  trade,  e.g.,  the  Heaths,  the  Kings,  the 
Glovers,  and  the  Knights. 


•k. 
•b. 


T.P. 


Abbott,  John      

Abbott,  Thomas 

Abbott,  Thomas 

Abernethie,  John 
Abernethie,  James 
Abernethie,  William     ... 
Abraham  (Abram),  Henry 
Ackland,  Thomas 
Acton,  Samuel  Etheridge 
Adams,  Henry 


T.P. 


T.P. 


T.P. 


1693  L. 
1712Y. 
1792  L. ; 
1678 
1660 
1649 
1561  S. 
1728  L. 
1755  Y. 
1692  L. 
(431) 
1692  L. 

1667  L. ;  1678,  1683  W. 
1662  L. ;  1671  W.  (280) 


1811  M. 


1 57 1  VV. 
1743  W. 


1713,  1721  W. ;    1724  M. 


Adams,  Nathaniel 

Adams,  Robert  ... 

Adams,  William 

Adenbrook,  William     ...     1756  Y. 

Adkinson,W.(»»aeAtkinson)i7i8  Y.     (205) 

Ainsworth,  Jeremiah     ...     1702  Y. 

Alder,  Thomas 1667  L. 

Alderson  George  ...     172s  Y.     (887) 
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i,p.    Alderson,  George 

r.r.    Alderson,  John 

Alderson,  Thomas 
r.r.    Alderwick,  Richard  (i) 
r.r.    Alderwick,  Richard  (2) 

Alexander,  Paul 
II.       Alexaunder,  Thomas    ... 

AlUnson,  Edward 

Allen,  George 

Allen,  James      

r.r.    Allen,  John       

Allen,  Joshua    

Allen,  Richard 

Allen,  Thomas 

Allen,  William 

AUom,  Peter     

Ambrose,  William 
Amerson,  Michael 

Amiss,  Josiah    

Anderson,  John 

Anderson,  John 

Anderson,  Robert 
Anderton,  James 
Andrews,  Randall 
Andrews,  Robert 

Angel,  John      

Angell,  Philemon 
Annison,  William  Glover 

Ansell,  John      

Applelon,  Henry 
Appleton,  John  (i) 
Appleton,  John  (2) 

Apps,  Philip     

Apps,  John        

Archer,  William 

Arden,  Joseph 

Arnott,  George 

T.r.    Arnott,  Thomas 

H.      Arthur,  John     

H.      Arthur,  William 
Ash  and  Hutton 

T.r.    Ashley,  James 

T.  r.    Ashley,  Thos. J.  Thurston 
Ashlvn,  Lawrence 


1817  L. ;  1823  M. 
1771  L. ;  1782  W. 


UN. 

•e. 
•e. 

T.r. 


r.  p. 


T.P. 

r.p. 


(959) 
('035) 


n.d. 
1748  V. 
1776  Y. 
1516  M. 
Ob.  1510 

1702  L. 
1790  Y. 
1740  L. ; 
1679  L.  ; 
1689  Y. 
1668  L. 
1553  S. 

1572, 
1736  Y. 
1709  Y. 
1763  Y. 
1774  Y. 
1727  Y. 
1798 
1693 
1697 
(.  1700 

(333) 

1703  Y. 


1691  L. 
1 742  Y. 
1714  Y. 
1751  L. 
1779  L. 
1803  Y. 
I7S1  Y. 
1785  Y. 
1646,  1649  W 
1821  L. 
1735  V. 
1702  Y. 
1803 
1668 
?  Bristol 
1824  L. 
1824  L. 

1559  s. 


(1084) 
'loio) 


1756,  1765  W.  ;  1766  M. 
1697  W.  (179) 


;  1563.  1565.  1566  W. 
«57S.  >58i.  1585  M 


(933.  947) 

(943) 
(1032) 


1653  M. 


(633) 


(1083) 
(1090) 


:^16 


CUATS  ON   OLD  PEWTER 


w. 


H. 


T.r. 

T.P. 


CK. 


T.P. 

T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P. 


T.P 


\V. 


\V. 


Asplin,  William 

Asshe,  William 

.\tkinson,  Christopher  ... 
Atkinson,  Joseph 
Atkinson,  William 

Atlee,  William 

Attersley,  Robert 
Atterton,  Robert 

Altley,  Samuel 

Attwood,  William 
Attwood,  William 
Augustone,  John 
Austen  (?  Austin),  Roliert 
Austen,  Thomas 

Austen,  John     

Austin,  John     

Austin,  J.  Ralph 

Austin,  James 

Austin,  Samuel 

Austin,  William 
Aylif(f)e,  William 

Babb,  Bernard 

Baby,  Jesse        

Bache,  Richard 

Bacon,  Benjamin 

Bacon,  George 

Bacon,  Thomas 

Badcock(e),  Thomas    ... 
Badcock(e),  John 
Badcock{e),  Thomas    ... 
Bagford,  Thomas 
Bagshaw,  George 
Bagshaw,  Richard 
Bagshaw,  Thomas 
Bailey,  John  (i) 
Bailey,  John  (2) 

Bailey,  Zachary 

Bainton,  Jeremiah 

Baker,  Charles 

Baker,  Humphrey 

Baker,  Samuel 

Baker,  William  ... 
Baldwin,      R.      (? 
Chester) 


(205) 
(533) 


1614 

Ob.  1541 
d.  1600 

1763  Y. 
1718Y. 
1696  Y. 
1788  Y. 
1693  Y. 
1667  L. 

1 7 18  Y. 

1736  L- 

1692  Y. 
1651,  1657  W. 
i6j9  S. 

1800 

1719  Y. 
1806  L. 

1764  Y. 

1693  L. 
1667  L. 
1667  L. 


(577) 


1659  M. 


of 


1700  Y. 
1805  Y. 
1779  Y.  (1049) 

1749  Y.  (979) 

1746  L.;  1762  W.  (921) 

(768) 

1688  Y. 

1764  Y. 

1787  Y. 

c.   1610 

1810  L. 

1809  L.  (1058) 

1810  L. 

1749  Y. 

1750  Y.;  1764  L.  ;  1788  W. ;  1789  M- 
1626 

1718  Y. 
1783  Y. 

1598 
1678  S. 

1553;  1558  w. 

n.d. 


■■■ 


1789  M. 
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Ball,  Thomas     

1726  Y. 

11. 

Bail,  William     

n.d. 

•e. 

Ballantyne,  John 

«7S5 

•k. 

Ballantyne,  William     ... 

1742 

•e. 

Ballantyne,  William     ... 

1749 

Ballard,  William 

1 74 1  Y. 

Bampton,  Thomas 

1775  V. 

T.I'. 

Bampton,  William 

1742  V.  : 

1756  L.  :  1785  M 

ON. 

Bancks,  Nicholas 

1648 

Banghain,  William 

1 80s  V. 

\V. 

Banks,  John       

1620 

Bannister,  Thomas 

1701  Y. 

Barber,  Joseph 

1777  L.  : 

1792,  1796  W.  ; 

T.r. 

Barber,  Nathaniel 

1782  L. 

H037) 

Barber,  Samuel 

1786  L. 

us. 

Barckes,  Andrew 

1624 

DX. 

Barckes,  Ralph 

1610 

I)N. 

Barckes,  Roger 

1627 

('.. 

Barcks,  Francis 

1620 

Barclay,  Robert 

1756  Y. 

II. 

Baring,  John      

167.. 

Barker,  John      

1577,  1585  W. 

i.r. 

Barlow,  John     

1698  Y. 

(554) 

\v. 

Barnard,  —        

1654 

Barnes,  John      

1717  Y. 

T.r. 

Barnes,  Thomas 

1738  L. 

(835) 

T.P. 

Barnes,  William 

1770  Y. 

(1034) 

II. 

Barnet,  —          

1641 

r.p. 

Barnett,  Rolwrt 

1783  v.; 

1803  L.     (1059) 

Barrett,  Lancelot 

1763  Y. 

Barron,  Robert 

1786  L. 

Barrow,  Richard 

1667  L. 

w. 

Bartlett,  Walter  (North- 
ampton)           

Bartlett,  Wil'iam 

IM' 

Barton,  Daniel  (I) 

1678  L., 

1692,  1699  W. 

r.r 

Barton,  Daniel  {2) 

1700  Y. 

(573) 

Barton,  Joseph 

1718  Y. 

Barton,  Richard 

1718  Y. 

w. 

Barton,  William 

1693 

1 . 1' 

Baskervile,  John 

1695  L. 

'474) 

Baskervile,  Thomas 

1731  V. 

Basnett,  James 

1821  L. 

Basnett,  Nathaniel 

1767  Y. 

Basscll,  Isaac 

1722  Y. 

(937) 


1707  M- 


«  rl 


t    i  !■ 


i    \ 


(298) 
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T.P. 
YK. 
YK. 
YK. 
H. 

T.P. 


T.  ['. 


H. 


T.P. 


T.P. 

H. 
T.P 


Batcheler,  John 

Bateman,  Aaron  (i)  •• 
Bateman,  Aaron  (a)  .. 
Bateman,  Aaron  (3)     .. 

Bateman,  John 

Bateman,  Francis 
Bateman,  Benjamin     .. 
Bateman,  Moses 
Bateman,  Thomas  (l)  .. 
Bateman,  Thomas  (2)  .. 
Bateman,  Thomas  (3)  .. 

Bathurst,  John 

Bathus,  William 
Batteson,  Abraham 

Batteson,  John 

Batteson,  John 

Battisford,  — 

Baxter,  John      

Beamont,  William 
Beard,  Sampson 

Beard,  Thomas 

Bearsley,  Allison 
Bearsley,  Edward 
Bearsley,  Job  (I ) 
Bearsley,  Job  (2) 

Beck,  William 

( Beckett,  Thomas 
I  Beckett,  Thomas 
Beddon,  Nathaniel 
Bee,  John 
Beecraft,  Richard 
Beehoe,  Josias  ... 
Beeslee,  Francis 
Beeston,  George 
Beeston,  James... 
Bell,  John 
Bell,  Robert      ... 
Bell,  William    ... 
Belson,  John 
Belson,  Richard 
Belville,  R.  (?)   ... 
Bennett  and  Chapman , 
Bennett,  John   ... 
Bennett,  Philip... 


176a  V. 

1721  Y. 

1734  Y. 

1744  Y. 

165-?  L.  ;  1663,  1668  W. ;  1670  M. 

1708  Y. 

1719Y. 

1700  Y. 

1733  Y. 

1742  Y, 

1774  Y. 

1715L. 

1797  Y.     (1070) 

1675-1707 

1684 

1707-26 

London,  n.d. 

1513,  1528  W.:  1531  M. 

1706  Y.     (683 

1691  L. 

1688  Y. 

17!!  L. 

1735 1" ;  1749  w. 

1678  L. 
171 1  L. 
1725  Y. 

1702  Y. 

1715,  £730  W.    (611) 
'/3oY. 
(.  1693 
1736  Y. 

'720  Y. 

1693  Y. 

1743  Y;  1756  L.;  1765  S.  (939) 

1756  Y. 

1724  Y. 

1748  Y. 

1703  Y. 

1734  Y.;  1748  L.  (890) 
1724  Y. 
<-.  1705 

(994) 

1653,  1674  ^V.;  1679  M. 

1542  W. 
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oM. 


»39) 


T.P. 


r.i 
i.r 

T.P 
H. 


II. 
T.P 


T.P, 


r.r 
\v. 


T.I 
T.P 


I  Bennett,  Thomas 
I  liennett,  Thomas 

Bennett,  Thom.ii. 

Beni.ctt,  William 

Bennett,  William 

Benson,  John     

Benton,  Ralph 

Benton,  William 

Bernard,  Onesiphorus  ... 

Berners,  Thomas 

Beso'ith,  Joseph 

Bessant,  Nathaniel 

Betchett,  Thomas 

Betts,  Thomas 

Bidmead,  Jonathan 

BillinR,  Samuel  (also  of 
Coventry)       

Bills,  William 

Binficld,  John 

Birch  and   Villers,   Bir- 
mingham and  London 

Bishop,  James 

Blackman,  John 

Blackwell,  Benjamin    ... 

Blackwell,  Daniel 

Blackwell,  John 

Blackwell,  Thomas 

Blackwell,  Thomas 

Blaj;rave,  William 

Blake,  John       

Blake,  John       

Bland,  Hen-  •    

Bland,  John       

Bland,  Wm 

Bland,  Wm 

,    Blenman,  Joh.i  ... 
.   [Blejwett,  John... 

Blewett,  Robert 

Blewett,  Thomas 

liliss,  John        

Bliss,  Roliert     

Blissett,  William 

Blundell,  Teter 

Blunt,  John        

Blunt,  Thomas 


(580) 


(998) 
(904) 
(274) 


(781) 


1700  Y. 

1730 
1807  Y. 
1662  Y. 

1758  Y. 
1740  L. 
1681  L. 
(.  1708 
1722  Y. 
1699  Y. 

1759  V. 

1702  Y. 
1702 

(341) 
1728  Y. 

1700 

1701  Y. 
1710  Y. 

c-   1775 
1724  Y. 

1703  Y. 
n.d. 

(320) 
1681 

1706  Y. 
1547  W. 
1664  L. 
1699  Y. 

1793  L. ;  1804,  1805,  1806  W. 

1732  Y. 

1730  Y. 

1703  Y. 

1726  Y. 

1726  Y.  (797) 

1707  Y.  (652) 
1738  Y. 

1736  Y. 

1708  Y. 
1735  Y. 
1697  Y. 
1588 
1681  L. 
1746  Y. 
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T.P. 


T.P. 

T.P. 

T.P. 

YK. 

H. 

T.P. 

H. 

T.P. 

•e. 

•e. 

T.P. 

T.P. 
\V. 

ED. 


T.  P. 

H. 

T.P. 

T.P. 


W. 


YK. 

H. 
T.P. 
T.P. 
f.P. 


Boardmiin,  Roberi 
Boardman,  Thomas  ( i ).. 
Boardman,  Thomas  (3).. 

Bode,  Philip     

Bond, John       

Bonkin,  Jonathan  (i)   .. 
Bonkin,  Jonathan  (3)  .. 

Bonvile,  John 

BoKK.  John        

Boost,  Isaac      

Boost,  J.imcs 

Boost,  Samuel 

Booth,  John  S , 

Borman,  Robert 
Borthwick,  Andrew 
Borthwick,  William 
Boss(e),  Samuel... 
Bosworth,  Thomas 

[B]oteler,  John 

Boulton,  Richard 
Boulting(e),  John 
Bowal,  Robert     . 
Bowcher,  Richai.I 
Bowden,  John   ... 
Bowden,  Joseph 

Bowes,  James 

Bowler,  Henry  ... 
Bowler,  Richard 
Bowler,  Samuel  Salter. 
Bowring,  Charles 
Bowyer,  William 
Box,  Edward     ... 
Boyden,  Benjamin 
Boyden,  Thomas  (i)     .. 
Boyden,  Thomas  (2)     . 
Boylson,  Edward 
Boys,  Nicholas  ... 
Bradford,  Richard 

Bradley 

Bradley,  Henry... 
Bradstreet,  Edward 
Bradstreet,  Richard 
Brail(e)sford,  Peter 
Braine,  John 
Brant,  John 


1746  I,.;  17568.    18991 


(589) 


1730  Y. 
1728  V. 
1763  Y. 
1761  Y. 

1775  Y. 

1699  V.  (307) 
1720  V.  (722) 
f.  1688.  (366) 
1642 

1744 

1744  Y;  1758  L. ;  1767  S. 

1695 

1755  Y. 

1700  Y.  (594) 
1620 

(/.  1664 

1695  Y.  ;  1715  L. 

1699  Y. 

1748  L.  1910I 

1614 

1575  vv. 

1621 

1727  V. 

1701  V. 
1687  V.  (S42 
n.d. 

1757  Y.  (974) 
1 755  Y. 

1779  Y.  1 1038) 
1820  L. 
1642  f.  M. 

<■•  «74S 

1693  Y.  (sii) 

1706  Y. 

1735  Y. 
1610 

1728  Y. 
1 70s  Y. 

1657 

1678 

1720  Y.  (785) 

1727  Y.  (818) 

1667  L.  (63) 

n.d. 

1818  Y. 


(956) 
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(899) 


956) 


T.r. 

nrastcd,  H 

169a  Y. 

<534) 

T.r. 

Bravell.  William 

1692.    (483) 

Bravell,  Mary 

1713  Y. 

H 

Bray,  Charles    

n.d. 

Bray,  Thomas 

f-  1739 

Brayne,  William 

1705  Y. 

Brett,  Thomas  H. 

1773  V. 

T.P. 

Brettell,  James 

1688  Y. 

(477) 

Bridger,  Joseph 

1723  Y. 

Bridges,  Stephen 

1692  Y. 

Bright,  Allen     

n.d. 

Brigstock,  Joseph 

«7:3  V. 

H. 

Brislow,  Nicholas 

e.  1684 

Broad,  John 

1704  Y. 

r.r. 

Broiaidhi'.rst,  Jonathan  . 

«7J'  Y. 

(73S) 

Bro  a)rthurst,  John 

1719  Y. 

Broia)dhurst,  Saul 

1748  Y. 

w. 

Bromley 

1603 

Brocklesby,  Peter  (I)    ... 

1629  M. 

Brocklesby,  Peter  (2)    ... 

1636  W. 

Brocklesby,  Peter  <3I    ••• 

1667  L. 

Brocks,  David 

1702  Y. 

r.i'. 

Bromfield,      John      lor 

Brumfield)     

1745  V. 

(9 '9) 

Bromfield,  William 

«777  V. 

Brooke,  Peter 

1764  Y. 

H. 

Brooke,  Richard 

w. 

Brooke,  William 

1603 

Brooks,  John     

1637  w. 

Brooks,  John 

1699  Y. 

Brooks,  Rice      

1667  L. 

Brooks,  Richard 

n.d. 

Brooks,  William 

J.  1603 

•k. 

Brown,  Alexander 

I7'7 

Brown,  Coney  John 

1786  Y. 

E. 

Brown,  George 

1711-IS 

Brown,  John      

1757  V. 

T.!'. 

Brown,  John  (i) 

1712  Y. 

(1002) 

T.P. 

Brown,  John  (2| 

1756  Y. 

{1063) 

•e. 

Blown,  John      

1761 

I.F. 

Brown,  Joseph  ... 

(1002) 

Brown,  Philip    ... 

J  757  V. 

I.V. 

Brown,  Richard  (I) 

1729  Y. 

(837) 

Brown,  Richard  (2) 

1784  Y. 

w. 

Brown,  Robert 

1614 

'k. 

Brown,  William 

1741 
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T.P. 
T.P. 

T.P. 

•e. 


T.P. 

•e. 

•e. 

T.P. 

•b. 

w. 

T.P. 
T.P. 

T.P. 


T.P. 
C. 

•e. 

E. 


T.P. 


W. 

T.P. 


•e. 

DN. 


T.P. 


Browne  and  Swanson 
Browne,  Benjamin 
Browne,  John    ... 
Browne,  Martin 
Browne,  Robert 
Browne,  William 
Broxup,  Henry... 
Broxup,  Richard 
Brumfield 
Bryan,  Egerton... 
Bryant,  John 
Bryce,  David     ... 
BryJen,  Alexander 
Bryers,  John 
Buckby,  Thomas 
Buckley,  William 
Buclennand,  James 
Buckmaster,  Thomas 
Budden,  David  (i) 
Budden,  David  (2) 
Budding,  Henry 
Bull,  John 
BuUmer,     Richard 

Bulmer),  Leeds 
BuUevant,  James 
Bullock,  James  (i) 
Bullock,  James  (2) 
Bullock,  John 
Bunkell,  Edward 
Bunnerbell,  Robert 
Bunting,  Daniel 
Bunting,  Robert 
Burch,  Edward... 
Burch,  Samuel  ... 
I  Burford  and  Green 
I  Burford,  Thomas 
Burges,  Edward 
Burges(s),  Thomas 
Burgum  and  Catgott 
Burnett,  Edward 
Bums,  Robert  ... 
Burroughs,  Edward 
Burt,  Andrew   ... 
Burt,  Thomas   ... 
Burton,  John     ... 


(814) 


(99O 
726  Y. 

777  V. 
(S17) 
d.  I74S 

70SY. 

757  Y. 
J  793  L- 

(vide  Bromfield) 
1674.     (228) 

749  Y. 

[660 

717 

.715  Y. 
716  L. 
[689  Y. 

1643 
630 
[670  Y. 
702  Y. 
739  Y. 
;678  S. 


(592) 


{163) 
(60s) 

(97) 


n.d. 
[667  L. 

[752  L.     (946) 
[763  L.  ;  1770  S. 
[688 

729-1756 
>633 
1783  Y. 
[691  Y. 
Y. 
SY. 


[720 ' 

71, 
(929) 
1750 
1636 

701 
n.d. 

1727 
1694 
[764 
[802 
1630  W, 
1689  Y 


L.  ;  1778  W. ;  I 
Y.    (595) 


;  1813W. 
(142) 


779  M. 


A.  <->AdikJ|  (iJ^.    ,  I   liMk 
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•e.     Burton,  Mungo 

Burton,  Robert 

Burton,  Thomas 
T.p.    Burton,  William 

VK.     Busfield,  John 

YK.    Busfield,  Thomas 

Bush  cS:  Co.,  London    ... 

Bush,  Robert     

Bush,  Willium 

Bushell,  John     

Butcher,  G.ibriel 

Butcher,  Robert 

Butcher,  Thomas 
I.        Butler,  James    

Butler,  John       

Butler,  Joseph 

Buttery,  James 

Buttery,  Thomas  (l)     ... 
T.p.    Buttery,  Thomas  (2)     ... 

Byrd,  John        

UN.    Byrne,  Gerald 

Cable,  Joseph 

Cable,  Peter      

Cable,  Thomas 

T.p.    Calcott,  John     

T.p.    Cambridge,  John 

Campion,  John  ... 
TP.    Canby,  George 

Caney,  Joseph 

Cardwell,  Joseph 

Card  well,  Joseph 

Carloss,  Edward 

Carloss,  Henry 

Carman,  John 

Carpenter,  Henry  (i)  ... 

Carpenter,  Henry  (2)  ... 

Carpenter,  Henry  (3)  ... 

Carpenter,  John  (i) 
T.P.    Carpenter,  John  (2) 

Carpenter,  Thomas 
T.P.    Carpenter  &  Hamberger 

Carr,  Jo*-     'l) 

Carr,  Jo      .2) 


1709 

1619W. 

1569  W.  (not  in  Welch) 

1675,  1680  W.;  1685  M. 

1656-67 

1653-65 


(38)  (354) 


(354) 
1709  Y. 
1728  Y. 

1627,  1631  W. ; 
1625,  1635  W. ; 
1645,  1652  W. 
(1720) 
1770  Y. 

1739  V. 

1765  Y. 
1692  Y. 
1730  Y.  (973) 

1648, 1650  w. : 
1791 


1633.  '63s  M. 
1639  M. 


1654  M. 


1699  Y. 

1717  Y. 

1706  Y. 
1699  Y. 
c.  1687. 
1662  L. 
1694  Y. 
1748  L. 

1707  Y. 
1730  Y. 

1718  Y. 

1708  Y. 
1803  Y. 
1708  Y. 
1740  Y 
1757  V, 

1786 
1701  Y 
1711  Y 
1713  Y 
c.  1790 
1696  Y 
1722  Y 


(590) 
(460) 
;  1676,  1681  W. 
(518) 


.;  1757  L.;  I77S.  1784.  W. ; 
,  1809,  i8i6  M. 

(7i8) 
(1066) 
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Carr,  John  (3)   ... 

Carr,  John  (4)    ... 

Carr,  Richard    ... 

Carr,  Robert 

Carron,  David  ... 

Carter,  A.,  London 
T.p.    Carter,  James    ... 

Carter,  John 
T.p.    Carter,  Joseph  ... 

Carter,  Peter     ... 

Carter,  Richard 

Carter,  Samuel 

Carter,  Thomas... 
T.P.    Cartwright,  Thomas     ... 

Cary,  John        

T.P.    Cary,  Thomas 

Casimir,  Benjamin 

T.P.    Castle,  F.  

T.p.    Castle,  John       

Castle,  Woodnutt 

Catcher,  Edward 

Catcher,  John 

Catcher,  Thomas 
T.P.    Cater,  John  (Cator) 

Catlin,  John       

Cave,  Thomas 

Cave,  William 

Cayford,  Francis 

Ceazcer(? Caesar),  William 

Certain,  John     

T.P.    Chamberlain,  Johnson... 

Chamberlain,  Thomas... 

Chamberlayn,  Thomas... 

YK.  Chambers,  Richard 
YK.  Chambers,  Richard 
C.       Champion,  Edward 

Chandler,  Benjamin 
T.P.    Chapman,  Catesby 

Chapman,  George 

Chapman,  Oxton  (i)     ... 

Chapman,  O.xton  (2)     ... 

Charlesley,  J.  T. 

Cli.irlesley,  William 

Charleton,  George 


1744  V. 
1760  Y. 

1737  V. 

1736  Y. 

1722  Y. 

n.d. 

(392) 

i688  Y. 

1784  Y.  ;  1793  L. ;  1812  M. 

1699  Y. 

1725  Y. 

1771  L.  ;  1794  M. 


(798) 


1644,  1648  W. 

1719  L.;  1/43  M.  (698) 

1531.  1537  vV.  ;  1543,  1544,  1552  M. 

1675.  (429) 

1704  Y. 

c.  1690.  (463) 

1703  Y.  (293) 

1732  Y. 

1544,  1546  W.  ;  1556,  1557,  1561  M. 

1581,  1583  W.;  1585  M. 

1584  W. 

1725  Y. ;  1752  L.  (792) 

1693  Y. 

c.   1664 

1728  Y. 

J7.'>7  Y. 

1712  Y. 

1743  V. 

c.   1705. 

1732  V. 


1765  M. 
1 5 10  W, 


(853) 
1739  I- 
1500,  I50I,  1507,  1510  v> 
1518,  1526,  1532,  1536  M. 
1684 

1691-1731 
1688 


I5«7. 


1721  Y. 
1 72 1  Y. 
1772  V. 

1729  Y. 
1760  Y. 

1730  Y 


(756) 


1730  V. 

1738  L.  ;  1763  W.  ;  1764  M. 

1758  Y. 


■WPB 
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(798) 


r.r. 


552  M. 


561  M. 


•k. 


'1.  r, 

T.P. 

T.r. 


iS«7. 


T.r, 


T.r. 

T.r. 
I. 

V. 

•e. 


Charleton,  Nicholas     ... 
Chassey,  Joseph 
Chiuilklcy,  Arthur 
Chawner,  Robert 
C'ha.vncr,  William 

Cherry,  George 

Chesslin,  Richard 
Chester,  George 
Chetwood,  James 
Child  (PChyld),  John  ... 

Child,  John        

Child,  John       

Child,  Lawrence  (i)     ... 
Child,  Lawrence  (2)     ... 

Child,  Richard 

Child,  Stephen,  jun.     ... 
Chit  well,  Samuel 
Christie,  William 
Churcher,  Adam 

Clack,  Richard 

Ciaridge,  Benjamin 
Claridge,  Charles 
Ciaridge,  Joseph 
Claridge,  Thomas 

Clark,  Charles 

Clark,  Henry    

Clark,  James      

Clark,  John  (I) 

Clark,  John  (2) 

Clark,  Josiah      

Clark,  Mark      

Clark,  Samuel 

Clark,  William  (Clarke) 

Clark,  William 

Clark,  William  H. 
Clark  and  Greening 
Clarke,  Charles 

Clarke,  George 

Clarke,  James  ... 
Clarke,  Jumes  ... 
Clarke,  James  ... 
Clarke,  John 

Clarke,  John      

Clarke,  John      

Clarke,  Mark     


1643  .M 


1759  Y. 
1650  S. 
1722  Y. 

1568.  1573. 1580  W. 

1757  V.  ;  1761  L. 
1729  Y. 

1662  L. ;  1667,  1682  W. 

1615,  1624  W.  ;  162S,  1034  M. 

17^,6  Y. 

1  34W. 

1621,  1632.  1034  W. 

1700  Y.  (585; 

1702  L. ;  1723  W. 

1727  Y. 

I7';8Y. 

1758  V. 

1 691  Y. 
1652 

1735  V.  :  I7S4  L. 

1672  L. 

1758  L.  (981) 

1724  Y.  ;  1739  L.  (810) 

1 7 16  Y.  (707) 

1 79 1  Y. 


1541  1548, 1552  w. 

1784  Y. 


ISS5  M- 


1667  L. 

1773  L- 
1690  Y. 
1699  Y. 

1720  Y. 
169s  Y. 

1721  Y. 
1819  Y. 
(1007) 
n.d. 
1647 

1735  V. 

1722 
1 745  V. 
1765  V. 

1814  Y. 
1756  Y. 
1699  Y. 


1788  VV. 

(514) 


(529) 
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T.r. 

T.  r. 
T.r. 
T.r. 


T.r. 
T.r. 

T.r. 


Clarke,  Nathaniel 
Clarke,  Richard 
Clarke,  Samuel ... 
Clarke,  Thomas 
Clarke,  William  (i) 
Clarke,  William  (2) 
Clayton,  Richard 
Clayton,  Robert 
Cleeve,  Alexander  (i) 
Cleeve,  Alexander  (2) 


(535) 


\v. 


H. 


T.P. 


H. 

T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P 


1730  Y. 
1736  Y. 
1732  L. 
1699,  1706  W 

(484) 
1726  L. 
1741  V. 
1772  V. 
16S9  L. 
1716  L. 


171 1  M.      (347) 


(832) 


Cleeve,Boucher(?Bourchier)i736  L.     (951) 

Cleeve,  Edward 

Cleeve,  Elizabeth 

Cleeve,  Giles  (1) 

Cleeve,  Giles  (2) 

Cleeve,  Mary    ... 

Cleeve,  Richard 

Clements,  John... 

Clemmons,  Thomas 

Cliffe,  Francis  ... 

Cliffe  (Clyffe),  John 


1750, 1751,  175s  M-    (733) 


1719,  1727  M.    (791) 
1724  S. 


Cliflfe.John       

Cliffe,  Thomas 

Clift,  Joseph      

[Cl]othyer,  William  ... 
Cloudesley ,  N ehemiah . . . 
Cloudesley,  Timothy    ... 

Clyffe,  John       

Coates,  Alexander 
Cobham,  Perchard 
Cock,  Humphrey 

Cock,  William 

Cockey,  W,,  Totnes  ... 
Cockins(k)ell,  Edward... 
Cocks  [Samuel] 

Coe,  Thomas    

Coggs,  John      

Coke,  John        

Cole,  Benjamin 

Cole,  Henry      

Cole,  John        

Cole,  Jeremiah 

Cole,  Rowland 

Coleborne,  Richard 


1716L. 
1742  Y. 
1706  Y. 
1740  Y. 

1742  Y. 

1743  L- 

1747  Y.  ;  I7S>  L- ;  '782  M. 
1713Y. 
1687  Y. 
1588,  IS94,  1597  W. ;  1599,  1602, 

1607  M. 
1600 

1630,  1639  W. 
1696  Y. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
1599,  1602,  1607  M. 

1693 
1732  Y. 
1670  f.  W. 
1688 

1693  Y. 

1819  L.  (1080) 
1807  Y. 
1712  Y. 

1694  Y. 

1672,  167S  W. ;  1683  M. 
c.  1687 

(76s) 

1692  L.     (316) 
,    c.  1724.     (782) 
1724  Y. 


mm 
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147) 


(733) 


19,    1602, 


Coles,  Alexander 

Collet(t),  Edward 
T.p.   Collet{t),  Thomas 

Collier,  Nicholas 

Collier,  Peter 

T.I'.   Collier,  Richard  (i)      ... 
r.r.    Collier,  Richard  (2)      ... 

Collier,  Richard 

Ceilings,  John 

Collins,  Daniel 

Collins,  Daniel  Thomas 

Collins,  Henry  (i) 

Collins,  Henry  (2) 

Collins,  James 

Collins,  Samuel 
T.P.   CoUyer, —        

Colson,  Joseph 

Compere,  John 

Compton,  Thomas 

Corny n  and  Rowden    ... 

Coney,  John      

Cooch,  Joshua 

T.p.  Cooch,  William  (Couch) 
T.i'.   Cooch,  William 

Cook,  Edmund 

Cook,  Richard 

Cook,  Thomas 

Cook,  William  (Cooke) 

Cooke  and  Freeman    ... 

Cooke,  Charles  William 

Cooke,  Edward 

Cooke,  Isaac     

Cooke,  John      

Cooke,  Richard 

Cooke,  Samuel 

Cooke,  Thomas 

Cooke,  White 

Cooper,  Benjamin 

Cooper,  Benjamin 

Cooper,  George 

Cooper,  George  H. 

Cooper,  John    

T.P.   Cooper,  Joseph 

Cooper,  Richard 


T.p. 


T.P. 
Y. 


T.P. 


1693  V. 
1773  Y. 

1737  L.  (862) 
1600,  1604  W. 

1720  y. 

1669  Y.  (131) 

1728  L.  ;  1737  S.  (649) 

1706  V. 

1690  Y. 

1776  Y.;  1785  L. ;  1805  W. 

1804  Y.  ;  1812  L. 

1704  Y. 

1751  Y. 

1803  Y.;  1811  L. 

(730) 


1732  Y 
c.  1706. 
1700  Y. 
1696  Y. 
1802  Y 


1802  Y. ;  1807  L. 

c.    1770.      (Specimen    in    Guildhall 

Museum.) 
>755  Y. 


1761  Y. 
1731  Y. 
177s  Y. 
I 701  L. 
1756  Y. 
1690  Y. 
1707  L. 
c.  1725. 
1810Y. 

1769  Y. 
1692  Y. 

1770  Y. 

J  599 

1727  Y. 

c.  1699. 

1720  Y. 

i6S«  L. 

1727  Y. 

1777  Y. 

1802  L.;  1819M. 

1688  Y. 

(46s) 
1818  L. 


1  1752  L. 
(1029) 


(824 


(487) 

(813) 
(565) 


I 76 I  L.  (844) 


mm 
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w. 


T.P. 

H. 

\V. 

T.P. 

T.P. 


•e. 

•e. 
•e. 

YK. 
YK. 
YK. 
T.P. 

•e. 

T.P. 


T.P. 
H. 

•e. 


w. 

T.P. 
T.P. 
1.  P, 


Cooper,  Thomas  ...     1668 

Cooper,  Thomas  ...     1817  Y. 

Cooper,  William  ...     1655  f.  S. 

Cordeli,  John    1765  V. 

Cordell,  Joseph 1729  V. 

Cordwell,  William        ...     1756  V. 

Cormell,  I (410) 

Cornewall,  John  ...    c  1684 

Cornewell,  William      ...     1614 
Cotton,  Jonathan  (i)    ...     1711L. ; 
Cotton,  Jonathan  (2)    ...     1736  L.  ; 
Cotton,  Jonathan  (3)    ...     1750  L. 
Cotton,  Thomas  (i)      ...     1716  Y. 
Cotton,  Thomas  (2)      ...     1747  Y.  ; 

Corse,  Joseph 1694  \. 

Cortyne,  John 1630 

Couch,  William  {vidt  Cooch). 
Coulter,  William 
Coulthard,  Alexander  ... 
Coulton,  Charles 
Coulton  (Co  wton) ,  Robert 
Coulton,  Robert 
Coulton,  Robert,  jun.  ... 
Co[ur]sey,  John 
Coutie,  William 
Cowderoy,  Thomas 
Co wd well,  John 

Cowes,  Henry 

Cowes,  Thomas 

Cowley,  John  (i) 
Cow  ley,  John  (2) 
Cowley,  William  (i)     .. 
Cowley,  William  (2)     .. 
Cowling,  William 

Cowlston,  —     

Cowper,  James 

Cowper,  Thomas 
Cowper,  William 
Cowyer,  Nicholas 

Cox,  Charles     

Cox,  John  

Cox,  Ralph        

Cox,  Richard 

Cox,  Stephen    

Cox,  William  (1)  ...     1708  Y. 


1734  W.;   I',-6M.     {624) 
1757  W. ;  :7S9  M.     (866) 


1749  L.  ;  1778  M. 


1751 
1708 

1711  Y. 
1662-1677 
I 642- I 688 
1677-1688 
1667  L.     (430) 
1619 

1689  Y.     (473) 

1606,  1612,  1617  W.  ;  1620  M. 
1626  ;  1636  W.  ;  1640,  1645  M. 
1601  ;  1605  W. 
1724  L.  ;  1730  S. 
1747  Y. 

1669  L. ;  1690,  1693  W. ;  1695  ^^ 
1709  L.;  1732  W.;  1734  M. 
1737  Y.  (892) 
1603 
1704 
1721  Y. 
1750  Y. 
1607  W. 
1724  Y. 
1679  L. 
1656 

1712  Y. 


(262) 

(763) 
(668) 
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(624) 

(866) 


M. 
M. 


69s  M. 


Cox,  William  (2) 
r.r.    Cranley,  Charles 
Croak,  James     ... 
Crcllin,  Horatio  N. 
Crt'llin,  Philip,  .sen. 
Crcllin,  I'hilip,  jun. 
•e.     Crichton,  George 

•p..     Crichton,  John 

vs.    Crief,  Richard 

Cripps,  James 

T.l'.    Cripps,  Mark     

Crook,  Richard 

Crooke,  Robert... 
i.r.    Crook(es),  William 
Croop,  William... 
Cro])p,  William... 
Cross,  Abraham 
Cross,  William  ... 
Cross,  William  ... 
i.r.   Crossfield,  Robert 
Crosswell,  Robert 
Crostwayt,  Richard 
Crostwayte,  Nicholas   ... 
Crowe,  William 
Growling,  .Abraham 
Crowson,  John  ... 
Cuming,  Richard 
Curd,  Thomas    ... 
H.      Curtis,  Benjamin 
Curtis,  Benjamin 
\v.      Curtis,  Ilabakuk 

Curtis,  I'eter  (Curtys)  ... 
Curtis,  (Sir)  Thomas  ... 
Curtys,  William  (Curtis) 

*K.     Cuthbert.son,  John 

r.r.    Cutler,  T 

r.i'.    Dackombe,  Aquila 
Dackombe,  Aquila 
Dackombe,  William     ... 
Dadley,  Edward 

Dadley,  Mary 

Dadley,  William 


1756  Y. 

1692  V.  (508) 

1738  V. 

1821  V. 

1788  V. 

1814  V.  ;  1820  .M. 

1673 
1687 

1639 

1735  V. 

1736  L.  ;  1762  M.   (786) 
1710  V. 

1738  V. 

(351) 
1706  V. 

1667  L. 
1695  V. 
1659 

1668  L. 

1 701  y.   (646) 

1 750  \v. 

1541,  1542,  1550  vv. 
>S5i.  1557,  1559  VV. 
1512;  1519  W.;  1528 


n.d 
1586  W. 
n.d. 
1729  V. 
1697 
1697  V. 

1599 
1525  M 

1538, 


[528  M. 


1746  L.  ;  1756  S. 


1525  M. 

1538,  1539.  IS4S.  1546  M. 

1558,  1562  \V.  ;  1566,  1569,  1573, 

1576,  1577.  1579.  1583.  1586  M. 
1712-1730 


(276) 

1746  L.  (913) 
iSoi  L.  ;  1818  M. 
1819  V. 
1775  V.  ;  1783  I.. 

1803  W. ;  1804  M. 
181S  L. 
1818L. 

1.". 


1798,  1799, 


/./ 
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T.P.    Dakcn,   Robert   (Dakin) 

T.p.    Dale,  Richard 

Dalmer,  Symeon 

DN.    Daly,  John         

Damport,  Edward 
Daniel,  Thomas 
Daniell,  Alexander 
Daniell,  George 
Darling,  Thomas 
Davenport,    Christopher 
Davenport,  Edmund   ... 
Daveson,  William 
Davidson,  Thomas 
[Da]vies,  Dav[id] 

Davis,  John       

Davis,  John       

Davis,  Joseph    ... 

D.avis,  Richard 

Davis,  Thomas 

Davis,  William 

Davison,  George 

Davis.-,  John   ... 

Davy,  Ednumd... 

Daw,  William    ... 

Dawes,  Richard 

Dawkins,  Pollisarg«s   . 

Dawson,      William 
Daveson) 

Day,  John 


DN. 


C. 


II. 


T.r 


T.l' 


T.r 
T.r 


\v. 


Day,  Thomas    ... 
Deacon,  Thomas 
Deacon,  William 
Deale,  George  ... 
Deane,  John 
Deane,  Robert  ... 
Deane,  William 
Deeley,  William 
de  Jersey,  William 
de  St.  Croix,  John 
Devand,  Joanes 
Devey,  John 
Devon,  John 
Dewell,  J"'=eph... 
Dickinson,  Paul 


1698  Y.  (555) 
1709  Y.  (667) 
1705  V. 

1635 

1569  (Coventry) 

1723  Y. 

1812  L. 

1806  L. 

1736  V.  ;  1741  L. ; 

1602  (Coventry) 

1550  (Coventry) 

1667  L. 

1S07  Y. 
,  n.d. 
.  1687  Y. 
.  1715  Y.;  1747  L- 
.  1720  Y. 
.  1664  L. 
.  17S8  Y. 
.  1748  Y. 
..  1728 
..  1687  Y. 
..  1688 
..  n.d. 
..  16521.  W. 
..  1628  W. 
(?  n.d. 


1758  w. 


1540,  1546, 

,565  M. 
1703  Y. 
1780  Y. 
1755  Y. 
171 1  Y. 
1775  Y. 
1692  Y. 
1731  Y. 
1726  Y. 
1744  L. : 

1729  Y. 

1689 

1768  Y. 

1777  Y. 

1734  Y. 

1622 


1549  W.  ;  1554.  1560. 


(272) 


(582) 


1773  M- 
(833) 


(970) 
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Dickinson,  Robert 
Dickinson,  Thomas 
H.       Dickson,  William 

II.       Dit;by,  John       

1.  P.    Digges,  William 
i.r.    Diniocke,  William 

Di^tin,  Anthony  (Diston) 

Disiin,  Gilts  (Diston)  ... 

Ditch,  William 

Dixon,  Henry 

Dixon,  John 

Dixon,  John 

Dixon,  William 

Dixon,  William 

Dobney,  John 

Dnbson,  Richard 

Dod,  — 

Dodson,  Thomns 

Doiley,  John      

Dolby,  Francis 

Donne,  James 

Donne,  John 

Donne,  Joseph  ... 

Donne,  William 

Donning     (vide       Dun- 
ning)    

Dorman,  John 

T.I'.    Dove,  John        

Dowell,  Jeremiah 

Doyle,  Patrick 

Drabble,  William 

Draper,  James   ... 

Draper,  John     

I)N.     Draper,  John     

Drew,  Edward 

Drew,  John        

1. r.    Drinkwater,  Richard    ... 

Drinkwater,  Timothy  ... 

Drury,  John      

Drury,  -  (?)      

DuckmaiUon,  John 
w.      Dudley,  —        

Duffield,  Peter  (i) 

Duttield,  Peter  (2) 

Dunch,  Mary  Ann 


\v. 


\v. 

r.i 


I .  r, 
r.i'. 


1763  V. 

1667  L. 

1607 

n.d. 

1699  V.  (569) 

(53«) 
1696  V. 
1667  L. 
1669  L. 
1790  V. 
1688  V. 

1739  V. 

1612 
1704  \. 
1744  V. 
1746  V. 

1665 

1769  V.  (1027) 

1708  \. 

1697  V. 

1 701  V. 

1716,  1723  W.  (488) 

1727  L.  (804)  (807) 

1722  V. 


1815  L. 

1684  L.  ;  1713  W.  (295) 

1721  V. 

1 77 1  V. 

1819  Y. 

1598  W. 

1712  V. 

1638 

1728  V. 

1720  Y. 

1712  Y.  (682) 

1676  L. 

165s  S. ;  1673  M. 

1705  V. 

1690  Y. 

1605 

1654  S.  ;  1672,  1688  M. 

1697  L. 

1724  Y. 
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T.I'. 


T.  r. 


T.r. 

T.P. 


1.1', 


w.  I)uncomb(p)  (Duncumb) 
John  (of  Hirniintjham) 
Duncomble)  (Duncuinl)i 
Samuel  (of  I{irniin(;haiii ) 
Dunn, John 
Dunne,  Richard 
Dunning,  Thomas,  sen. 
Dunning,  Thomas,  jun. 
Durand,  Jonas 

Durand,  Jonas  ... 
Durnford,  Francis 
Duxell,  Richard 

Dyer,  John         

Dyer,  Lawrence  (i) 
Dyer,  Lawrence  (2) 

Dyer,  Richard 

Dyer,  William 

Dymock(e),  William     ... 

Eames,  Richard 

Eastham,  J 

Eastland,  B.  R. 
Eastwick,  Adrian 
East  wick,  Francis 
Eastwick,  Henry  S.      ... 

Eastwick,  Isaac 

Ebsall,  John      

Eddon,  William 
Eden,  William  ... 
Edgar  and  Son  ... 

•e.      Edgar,  Robert 

♦e.      Edgar,  Thomas 

Edgell,  Simon 

II.       Edward(s),  Edward      .. 

T.P.    Edwards,  John 

Edwards,  J. 
Edwards,  William 

Egan,  Andrew 

Eells,  Levy        

Eells,  William   ... 

•e.     Eiddy,  James     

T.  1'.  Elderlon,  John 

Elderton,  Savage 


r.  1707 

r.  1750 

1736  V. 

1691  L.  ;  ifx)6  S. 

1605,  1610,  1614;  1617  M 

161 7  W. 

1695  I 


i6q2  V.  ; 

(5.S7) 
1732  Y. ; 

(234t 
1616S. 
1669  L.  1 
1657  S. ; 
1694  v.; 

(691) 
1699  V. 
1667  L. ; 
1696  Y. 


1746  L. 


1703  M 
1669  W. 
1698  L.  ; 

(558) 
1682  W. 


1718,  1726  w 

1763  w. 


1675 
1726, 


M-  (135) 

1728  W.  ; 


1697  I- 

1748  Y. 

1748  V. 

1730  Y. 

1694  Y. 

1740  Y. 

1736  Y. 

1706  Y. 

1689  Y. 

1697  L. ;  1737  M- 

n.d. 

1684 

1654 

1709  Y. 

c  1670 

1718  Y.  (903) 

1739  V. 

1697  Y. 

1783  L. 

1744  Y. 

1752  Y. 

i6oo 

1O96  L. ;  1735  ^'   (SO?) 

1740  Y. 


M^ 


mmF 


wi^K^^^mm 


n 


wmmmmt 


mi 
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r.p. 


r.  r. 


I.I' 
i.r 


Elinor,  Christopher 
Klli'ii.  Hartholoinew 
i;ilii)tt,  Charles... 
Kllioli,  Ttu.s.     ... 
Klliott,  William 
Klli.s,  Kiiward    ... 
i:ilis,  Kilward    ... 
Klli-i,  Jiilm 
i:ilis,  John  (I)   ... 
Kills,  John  (2)   ... 
Ellis,  .Samuel  (l) 
Kllis  Samuel  (2) 
Kilis,  William  (i) 
Kllis,  William  (2) 
Ehvick,  Menry  ... 
Kllwood,  William  (i) 
Kllwood,  William  (2) 
Klton,  J. 

Klyot,  Thomas  (i) 
VAyol,  Thomas  (2) 
Kinliry,  William 
Kmes,  John  (l)  ... 
Ernes,  John  (2)  ... 
Emmerton,  Thomas 
End,  J.Jacob  ... 
End,  Richard    ... 

T.I'.    Engley,  Arthur  ... 

I).  Knos,  Thomas  ... 
Estwicke,  E'rancis 
Ev.ans,  Charles  ... 
Evans,  Charles  ... 
Evans,  Ellis 

I .       Evans,  James     ... 
Evans,  J. 
Evans.  Richard... 
Evatt,  Thomas  ... 
Eve,  Adam 
Eve,  Joseph 
Everard,  George 
Everett,  Henry  ... 
Everett,  James  ... 
Everitt,  — 
Ewen,  John 
Ewsters,  Richard 
Ewsters,  Thomas 


'755  V. 

1746  L.  (891) 

1704  V, 

1587,  1588  S. ;  1604  \1. 

1823  V. 

1700  V. 

I7()2  V. 

16S.S 

'754  I--  :  177"  W. 

1754  \. 

1 721  V.  ;  1725  L. 

1754  I" 

1702  V.  (77S) 

1720  V. 

'707  V.  (775) 

1697  L. ;  1733  M 

1723  W  ;  1749  L. 

1725  V. 

'579  M- 

1587,  1588  .S 

1727  V. 
1676  L. 
1700  V. 

1715  V. 

1815  V. 

1777  V. 

'.  1700.  (672) 

I6I2 
1694  Y. 
1760  Y. 

1737  V. 

1690  Y. 

18 16  Y. 
1720  Y. 
1756  Y. 
1797  L. 
1769  Y, 
1725  Y. 
1696  Y. 
1717  V. 
1711  Y. 
1664  S. 
i/Oo  Y. 
1717  Y. 
1753  L. 


7A^  M-     i74<J' 


(540» 


1604  M. 
1700  M. 
1722  L.  ;   1730  \V. 


^j-^_-_-       j^    -^rtfflfl    VTW 
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Exall,  Christopher 
Exccll,  Janieii    

Fairf)r()ther,  R.  ... 

Farley,  John      

Farinan,  Edward 

Farman,  J.         

r.  I'.    Farmer,  — 

Farmer,  George 

Fanner,  Henry  William 

Farmer,  John    ... 

Farmer,  John    

Farmer,  Richard 

Farmer,  Thomas 
T.r.    Farmer,  William  (l)    ... 

Farmer,  William  (2)     ... 

Farshall,  Richard 

Farthing,  Roger 

Fasson,  Benjamin 

Fasfton,  J.  

Fasson,  John  (i) 

Fasson,  John  (2) 

Fasson,  Thomas 

Fasson,  William 

Fasson  &  Son 

Fawcet,  James 

Fawler,  Daniel 

Febbard,  Richard 

Feb!)ert,  Wm 

Feild,  Henry     

F'eildar,  Henry 

Fell,  George  John 

Ferguson,  Alexander    ... 

Ferguson,  Alexander    ... 

Fethers,  Francis 

Fevrier,  W'illiam 

Fewtrell,  Edward 

I'iddes,  James 

Field, Edward  Spencer  (I) 

Field, Edward  Sjxmcer  (2) 

Field,  H 

Field,  Robert  Spencer... 
T.p.  Fielder(ar),  Henry 

Fielding,  Cliaiics  Israel 
•e.  Findlay,  Robert 


T.P. 

T.I'. 
T.P. 


T.p. 

T.P. 
T.P. 

•e. 

E. 


\v. 

T.P 


1700  v. 
1718  V. 

n.d. 
1727  Y. 
17S6  V. 

1764  V. 

(9»4) 
16SS  Y. 
181 1  Y. 
16S7  Y. 

1725  V. 
I7-'SY. 
i6SS  Y. 

1765  Y.  (1014) 

1795  V. 

1692  Y. 

«S73  W. 

1797  L. ;  181S  M. 

«725  V. 
1745  L. 

1753  L. ;  1762  S.  (964) 
"  '   1803  M.  (104S) 
17S7  M.  (977» 


1783  L 
1758  L. 
n.d. 
1749  Y. 
1698  Y. 
1690  Y. 
(.   1720 
1719  Y. 
1704  Y. 
1796  Y. 

1678 
1645-1688 

1 81 5  Y. 
1776  V. 
1605 

1754  V. 

1749  Y. 
1787  Y. 
1603  \". 
1782  Y. 
1704  Y. 
177S  Y. 
1717 


(458) 

(528; 
(673) 


(1003) 
1771  L. 


{(•n) 
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r.f. 


liN. 


I.  r. 

I.I', 

I.I 

1.1', 

1.1' 

\V. 

r.i' 
i.r 


1.1' 

1.1- 


T.r 

UN 
W. 
UN 

T.I 


h>ihci,  Paul       

IMur,  Satmiul 

Fisher,  William 

llcminn,  William 
Fletcher,  lliuiimli 

Fletcher.  James 

Fletcher,  Kichanl 

llowl,  Walter 

I  I'loyd,  John 

iFloyde,  J 

Fly  and  Th^nip^'" 

1  !y,  Tiniuihy 

Fly,  William      

1  ontaine,  James 

Ford,  Abraham 

Ford,  Ji'hii 

Forman.  Simon... 

Foster,  lienjamin  (i)    . 

Foster.  Uenjamin  (2)    . 

Foster,  Boniface 

Foster,  Kdward  (l) 

loster,  Edward  (2) 

Foster,  John 

Foster,  loseph  ... 

Foster,  J. 

Foster,  Thomas... 

Foster,  William 

I'owl,  Thomas  (FouU). 

Fowler,  J. 

Fowler,  Samuel 

Fox,  Fid  ward     ... 

Fox,  Thomas     ... 

Foxon,  William 

Franklyn,  Jeremiah 

Franklyn,  Richard 

Freeman,  Henry 

Freeman,  Thoma.s 

Freeman,  William 
.    French,  John     ... 

Ffend,  Nicholas 

Freiid,  Robert  ... 
,    Friend,  Edward 

Frith,  J.  M 

.    Frith,  Thonaas  ... 

Frith,  William  ... 


\70^  V. 
1744  V. 
•771  V. 
1717 
1714  V. 
177'  V. 
i6S.     . 

liJJO 

I76<)  L. 
l74^i  V. 
'•  '735- 
1713  L. 

ifK)!   L. 

1752  Y. 
1719  L. 
1701  L. 
1 60S 
1706  Y. 
1730  V. 
■574  W, 

1734  V. 
1734  V. 

iSio  L. 
I7S7  V. 
1789  Y. 
1742  Y. 
1709  Y. 
1 54 1  VV. 
1744  Y. 
1769  Y. 
161 7  S. 
1639  Y. 
'723  Y. 
1729  Y. 
16S9  Y. ; 
1669  L. ; 
1694  Y. 
1727 
i6b7. 
1620 
1625 
1636 
1 760  Y. 
1693  Y. 
1700  Y. 


(i«>7") 


1701  W. 

17S7  w. 

iS74) 
1739  M. 

(3iS) 
1786  1,. 

(717) 
1723  W. 

(639) 
(847) 


(897) 
(I047) 


(f75» 
(<)f)i) 


1707  1,.  ;  1730  W 
1676  S. 


(456) 


(601) 
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T.P. 


•e. 


'E. 

T.H, 


T.I' 


H. 
DN. 

T.I'. 


T.r. 
•e. 

H. 
I). 


T.r. 

T.P. 


T.P. 


Froome,  William 

Frost,  John        

Fryer,  John       

Ful(l)hani,  Andrew 

Fulham,  John 

Fulshurst,  Abraham     ... 
Funge,  William 

Gamble,  Nicholas 
Gardiner,  John... 
Gardiner,  Joseph 

Gardner,  Allen 

Garioch,  Patrick 
Gark,  Christopher 
Garmentim,  William    ... 

Garratt,  Joseph 

Gascar,  Percival 
Catcher,  John  (?  Catcher) 
Gee,  George 

Gery(e),  John 

George,  Everard 

Gepp,  Matthew 

Gibbs,  Henry 

Gibbs,  James     ... 

Gibbs,  John       

Gibbs,  Matthew 

Gibbs,  William 

Gibson,  Edward 
Gibson,  Elizabeth 
Gibson,  Robert... 
Gibson,  Thomas 
Giddings,  Joseph 
Giffin,  Jonathan 
Giflfin,  Thomas  (l) 
Giffin,  Thomas  (2) 
Gilbert,  Edward 

Giles,  William 

Gillam,  Everard 

Gillam,  Jonas 

Gillam,  William 
Gillate,  George  M. 

Gilligan,  Roger 

Gisburne(erne),  Robert 
Gisburne(erne),  John  ... 
Gisburne(erne),  J. 


1760  Y. 

1777  V. 

1696  L.  ;  1710,  1715  M.  (498) 

1614  W. 

1637,  1642  M. 

1689  Y. 

1 70 1  Y. 

1687  Y. 

1764 

(364) 

15558.;  1566,  1570,  1576  W.;  157SM. 

1735  V.  (880) 

1714  V. 
1613 

1734  V. 

1581,  1589  W.  ;  1593,  1597  M. 

<-.  1588 

1764 

I5.?9.  1563  W.  ;  1567,  1570,  1574  M. 

(532) 

1715  Y, 

I72q  Y. 

1741  Y. 

1756  Y. 

I7J9  Y. 

1804  Y.  (1077) 

1719 

1762  Y. 

i668 

1626 

(.  1709 

1723  Y. 

1726  L.  ;  1753,  1757  M.  (681) 

1760  L.  (ioo6) 

1654,  1650  W. ;  1662  M. 

1741  L.  ;  1768  W.  ;  1769  M. 

1702  Y.  (637) 

1708  Y. 

1698  Y.  (550) 
1807  Y. 

1709  Y. 
1691  M. 

1691  Y.  (536) 
1696  Y. 
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Glass,  William 

1 754  Y. 

•e.     Gledstanes,  George 

i6io 

Glover,  Edward 

i6io  .S. 

,  1620  W 

•e,     Glover,  Toll  n      

1779 

Glover,  Richard 

I.SS9  ^V. 

;  1606,  161 1  M 

Glover,  Roger 

1605,  16 

II  W.  :  1615  M 

< ;  lover,  Thomas 

i8u  V. 

(ilyiin,  William 

1 69 1  \'. 

Go.iter,  Thomas 

1729  V. 

175S  1^- 

\v.      ClodlVey,  John    ... 

1612 

I.I'.    Go<ifrey,  Joseph    Henry 

1807  V. 

(1081) 

Godfrey,  Stephen 

1679  L. 

L.       Godfrey,  Peter 

1 688 

Godfrey,  William 

1796  V. 

Going,  Richard 

(?  Leeds) 

Gold,  Richard 

1737  V. 

'E.     Goldie,  Joseph 

1633 

Good,  Robert 

1709  Y. 

Goodluck,  Robert 

1 77 1  Y. 

Goodluck,     William 

Richard          

1823  Y. 

T.I'.    Goodman,  Harry 

1693  Y. 

(510) 

Goodman,  Philip 

1587,  15888.;  1596  W. 

Goodwin,  Richard 

1783  Y. 

T.I'.    Goodwin,  Thomas 

1707  Y. 

(671) 

Goose,  Thomas 

1770  Y. 

Y.       Gorwood,  Joseph 

1684 

rr.   Gosl(er),  N.?     

(374) 

1.1'.    Gosling,  Thomas 

1 72 1  V. 

(794) 

Gould,  William 

1712  Y. 

E.       Gowet,  Robert ... 

1621 

i.r.    Graham,  Basil  ... 

1699  V. 

(560) 

Graham,  Joseph 

1758  Y. 

*E.     Grahame,  Alexander    ... 

•654 

(irainge,  John    ... 

1799  L. ; 

1816  M. 

(irainger,  William 

1620  S.  ; 

1638  W. 

II.       Grame,        Thomas 

(?  Grahamel    ... 

c.  1700 

(jrant,  Edward 

1698  V. ; 

1715L.  :  1741 

Grant,  Joseph 

1801  V. 

r.i'.    Grant,  N.           

(603) 

Gratton,  Joseph 

1817  L.; 

1839  M. 

Graunt,  John     

1669  L. 

Graves,  Alexander 

1752  V. 

Graves,  Francis 

1621  S. ; 

1629  W. 

ms 
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T.P. 

W. 

H. 


T.P. 


T.r. 
T.  r. 

T.P. 
T.P. 

c. 

•e. 

T.P. 

T.P. 
T.P. 

T.P. 

T.P. 
T.P. 

•k. 


Graves,  T.  O 

Gray,  John        I7S7  V. 

Gray,  Thomas 1782  Y. 

Gray  and  King (71 1) 

Greaves,  Francis  ...  1610 

Greaves,  John c.  1609 

Greaves,  John 1733  Y. 

Green,  J 1718  Y. 

Green,  James    1750L. ; 

Green,  John  Gray         ...  1793  Y. 

(Jreen,  Joseph 1S03  Y. 

Green,  Nathaniel  ...  '722  Y. 

Green,  William 1684  L. 

Green,  William  .Sandys  1725  Y.  ; 

Greener,  Thomas         ...  1700  Y. 

Greenfell,  George         ...  I"S9  L. 

Greening,  Richard       ...  1756  Y. 

Greenwood,  John         ...  1731  Y. 

Greenwood,  Thomas    ...  1759  Y. 

Gregge,  John     1722  Y. 

Gregge,  Rol)ert 1678  L.  ; 

Gregge,  Thomas  ...  1654  S. ; 

Gregory,  Edward         ...  n.d. 

Gregory,  George  ...  1740  Y. 

Grendon,  Daniel  ...  1735  ^'• 

Grey,  John        1712  Y. 

Grey,  Richard 1706  Y. 

Gribble,  William  ...  16S8 

Grier,  James      1694  Y. 

Grier,  John       J701 

Griffin,  Elizabeth         ...  1749  Y. 

Grigg,  Samuel 1734  V. 

Grimshaw,  James         ...  17 14  Y. 

Grimsted,  John 1701  Y. 

Groce,  Thomas  (?  Grace)  1737^. 

Groome,  Randell         ...  1615S. ; 

Groome,  William         ...  1698  Y. 

Grove,  Edmund  ...  1753^. 

Grove,  William  ...  1779  Y. 

Groves,  Edmund  ...  1773  L. 

Groves,  Edward  ...  c.  1677. 

Grunwin,  Gabriel         ...  1693  ^'• 

Grunwin,  Richard        ...  1714  L. 

Guld,  John        1677 

Gunthorp(e),  Jonathan...  1699  Y. 


1778  W. 
(1068) 


1737  L. 
(976) 


(997) 

1683  S.    (215) 
1671,  1674,  1677  M. 


(871) 


(879) 

(324) 
(876) 
1624  W. 
(1076) 


(294) 
;  1729  W.     (677) 
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T.r. 

T.r. 

T.r. 
r.i'. 


r.  !■. 


I.  r. 


T.r. 

r.r. 

'r.. 

T.r. 


VIC. 
YK. 
T.l'. 
W. 

n. 
11. 
T.r, 
T.r. 

T.l'. 


T.l'. 


Gurnell,  John 

Guy,  Earle  of  Warwick 

Guy,  John         

Guy,  Samuel      

Gwilt,  Howell 

Gwyn,  Bacon    

H;i<lley,  Isaac 

Il:it;j;er,  Stephen  Kent... 

liair,  William 

Halo  and  Sons 

Hale,  George     

Halford,  Sim 

Halifax,  Christopher    ... 
Halifax,  Francis 

Halifax,  Henry 

Hall,  James       

Hall,  John  (I) 

H.all,  John  (2) 
Hall,  Ro!..ert  (i) 
Hall,  Robert  (2) 
Hall,  Thc-u-siD 
Hall,  '^'  '2) 

Hall     •   !  .         

Ham  lohn 

Hamii  'exander  ... 

Hamilton,  William 
Hammerton,  Henry  (l) 
Hammerton,  Henry  (2) 
Hammerton,  Richard  ... 
Hammon,  Henry 
Hammon,  John... 
Hammond,  George 
Hamon,  Samuel  (i| 
Hamon,  Samuel  (2) 

Hamson,  John 

Hanison,  Samuel 
Hancock,  Samuel 

Hand,  Samuel 

H.ands,  James 

Hands,  Richard 

Handy,  J 

Handy,  Thomas 
H.mdy,  William  (I) 
Handy,  William  (2) 


1768  Y.     (1025) 

(vide  Thomas  Wigley).     (630) 

1692  V. 

1729  Y.     (845) 

1697  Y.;  1709  L.     (623) 

1709  L. 


(1017) 


(830) 


1668  L. 

'754  V. 
1695  V. 
n.d. 

(245> 
1726  V. 
1704  V. 
1690  Y. 

1698  Y. 

1699  Y. 
i8ioM 
1823  L. 
1639 

1793  Y. 
1620 
171 1  Y. 
1687  Y. 

1794  Y. 
1721  Y. 
1613 
1706  Y. 
1748  Y. 
1 75 1  V. 
1647-1691 
1647-1656 

1703  L. ;  1709  S. 

1614 

1693  Y. 

n.d. 

(/.  1615 

1689  L.  ;  1714  W. 

(232) 

1718  Y. 

I7«7V.  (834) 

1754  V. 

1784  Y. 

1728  Y. ;  1746  L. 

1746  Y.  (884) 


(128)  (33S) 
1819L. 
1736  L. 

1733  vv. 


(447) 
J745S.  (839) 
(642) 


(S15) 


(375) 
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T.P. 


\V. 


T.l' 


T.P. 
T.P. 

T.P. 
YK. 
YK. 
YK. 

T.P. 
H. 


T.P. 

•e. 
•e. 

W. 


T.P. 


T.P. 


Handy,  William  (3)     . 
Ilankinson,  J.   ... 
Hanns,  Edward 
Hanns,  Kicliard 
Harljridge,  William 
Hardeman,  William 
Hardini;,  Jonathan  (i) , 
llardini;,  Jimatlian  (2!  ■ 
1  !ardiny,  Robert 
I  landman,  John... 
Harendon,  —    ... 
(larford,  Henry  (i) 
Harford,  Henry  |2| 
Harper,  Edward 
Harper,  J. 
Harris,  Jabez     ... 
Harris,  John 
Harris,  Richard... 
Harris,  William 
Harrison,  John  (I) 
Harrison,  John  (2) 
Harrison,  John  (3I 
Harrison,  Rufus 
Harrison,  William 
Hartford,  Henry 
Hartshorne,  Michael    . 
Harwell,  Abraham 
Hartwell,  John  ... 
Hartwell,  Peter 
Harvie,  James   ... 
Harvie,  John     ... 
Hasell,  Baptist ... 
Haslam,  William 
Hasselborne,  Jacob 
Hassell,  Thomas 
Hastings,  James 
Has(s)ell,  James 
Has(s)ell,  Thomas 
Hatch,  Henry    ... 
Hatfield,  William 
1  lathavvay,  James  ( I )  . 
Hathaway,  James  (2)  . 
Hathaway,  John 
Haveland,  Miles 
Havering,  John... 


17.55  V.  (984) 

1693  V. 
1704  V. 
1727  V. 

1774  V. 

I6I0 

1 69 J  V. 

1722  V. 

U)6S  L. 

n.d. 

1664  S. 

1676  L.  (395) 

171S  V. 

1572  S. 

1709  V. 

1694  V.  :  1703  L.  ; 
1709  \'.  (660) 
1763  V. 

1746  V.  (966) 
I65I-I684 

I677-I697 
I74I-I749 

London  ;  n.d. 
174S  V.  (9U) 
c.  1692 

1676  L.  ;  1693  W. 
1591,  159s  -"^I- 


1734  W.  (53S| 


'736  V 
i688  Y. 
1654 
1643 
1599 

1734  V. 

1691  L. 

15548.; 

1614 

1792  V. 

n.d. 

(302) 

1627  S. 

1734  V. 
1754  V. 

1725  Y. 
1664  I,.  ; 
1699  \'. 


(925) 


1722  .M. 
1565  W. 


(790) 
1668  S. 
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II  a  ward       (Howard), 

Thomas          

1658  ;  1664  VV. ; 

Ha  ward        (Howard), 

Thomas,  JMn 

1667  L. 

n  award       (Howard), 

William           

(see  Howard) 

Hawclif,  Symon 

IS68S. 

nawk(e),  Thomas 

1S79,  1588  W. 

Hawkcs,  Edward 

1667  L. 

Hawkesford,  Roger      ... 

1601  \V. 

Hawkins,  John 

1738  Y. 

H.iwkins,  Richard 

1727  V. 

Hawkins,  S 

1536  W. 

r.i'.    Hiiwkins,  Thomas 

1742  Y.     (975) 

Hawkins,  Thomas 

1756  Y. 

Haws,  f 

1 791  Y. 

Haycrofl,  Charles 

1756  Y. 

Hayes,  Hugh     

1697  Y. 

Hayes,  Thomas 

1746  Y. 

Haynes,  John    

1688  Y. 

Haynes,  William 

1556,  1560  W. 

r.v.    Hayton,  John    

1743  Y.  ;  1748  L 

i.v.    Healey,  William 

1752  Y.     (960) 

i)\.     Heaney,  John 

1786 

Hearman,  W'illiam 

1801  V. 

Heath,  Edward 

1652  f.  W. 

i.r.    Heath,  John       

1694  Y.     (744) 

T.I'.    Heath,  John       

1618.     (519) 

11.       Heath,  Lancelot 

1688 

11.       Heath,  Lancelot 

J.  1584 

Heath,  Richard 

1696  L. ;  1699  .\ 

\v.      Heath,  Samuel 

1715  Y. 

Heath,  Thomas 

1714  Y. 

Heath,  Thomas 

1709  Y. 

Heatley.  Alexander 

1700  Y. 

Henley,  William 

•723  Y. 

Henning,  Thomas 

1693  Y. 

Henson,  Thomas 

1614S. 

Heme,  Daniel 

1756  Y  ;   1767  L 

•k.     Hemic,  James 

1651 

'10.     Herrin,  John     

1 693- 1 740 

*E.     Herring,  James 

1692 

Hesketh,  Henry 

1698  Y. 

T.r.    Heslopp,  Richard 

I7(X)Y.     (641) 

Hcydon,  Samuel 

17IS  Y. 

1666  M. 


(918) 


i  a 


t    1 
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T.p.    Heyford,  William 

Heythwaite,  Michael  ... 

Hewitt,  J 

Hickes,  Daniel 

Hickes,  P.         

Hickingbotham,  Francis 
Hickingbottom  ... 

Hickling,  Thomas 
Hickling,  Thomas 

Hicks,  Thomas 

Hide,  Benjamin 

W.      Higdon,  Joseph 

T.p.    Highmore,  William 
T.p.    Higley,  Samuel 

Hill,  Hough      

Hill,  Jonas        

Hill,  Thomas 

Hill,  Robert      

Hill,  R0j,;r       

Hill,  Thomas    

Hill,  Walter     

Hills,  William 

Hinde,  John  (i) 
T.p.    Hinde,  John  (2) 

Hindes,  John    

Hinman,  Benjamin 

Hitchcock,  Evan 

Hitchcock,  John 

Hitchens,  James 

Hitchins,  John 

Hitchins,  William 

Hitchins,  William 

Hitchins,  —      

Hitchman,  James 

Hitchman,  Robert 

Hoare,  Richard... 

Hoare,  Thomas 

Hobson,     Thomas      (of 
Bristol)  

Hockley,  Richard 

Hockley,  Richard 

Hodge,  Joseph 

T.p.    Hodge,  Robert  P. 

Hodge,  Thomas  Balhurst 

Hodges,  Joseph  (i) 


T.p. 
w. 


\v. 


1698  Y.     (556) 

1552. 1553  w. 

1723  Y. 
1690  Y. 
1706  Y. 
1693  V. 

1685  L. ;  1698  W. 
1717  Y. 
1698  M. 

1 74 1  V. 
1683 

1742  L.  (894) 
1775  V  {1033) 
1625  W, 

c.   1714 
1696  Y. 

1724  Y. 
1791  Y. 

1795 

[see  Hyll) 
1636;  1641  M. 
1767  Y. 

1800  L.  (1026) 
1760  Y. 
171S  Y. 
1708  Y, 
1690  Y. 
1744  Y. 

1758  L.  ;  1786  W. 
1 70s  Y. 

1732  Y- 

1759  Y. 

1701  Y. ;  1716  L. 

1737  L-  ;  1761  W.  (877) 

1672 

1718  L.;  17288. 


1614 
1715  Y. 
1725  Y. 
1667  L. 
1772  Y. ; 
1810  Y. 
1693  Y. 


1782  L. ;  1802  M.  (1019) 
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Hodges,  Joseph  (2)      ...  1718  Y. 

Ho<lgkis,  Arthur  ...  1635  S. 

Hodgkin,       Thomas 

(London)        c.  1768 

Hogg,    William     (New- 
castle)...        ...         ...  n.d. 

II.       lloll.is,  —  ...         ...  n.d. 

T.r.    Ilolliciy,  John 1689  Y. 

Ilollford,  Stephen        ...  1664  L. 

Hollinshead,  William  ...  1687  Y. 

Ilollow.iy,  Richard       ...  1745  Y. 

Holnwii,  Ary     1767  L. 

Hol.uan,  Edward  ...  1688  Y. 

Holmes,  George  ...  1746  L. 

Holmes,  Joshua  ...  1759  \'. 

Holmes,  Joseph 1755  Y. 

Holmes,  Mary  Elizabeth  1751  Y. 

Holmes,  Thomas  ...  1709  Y. 

Home,  John 

Hone,  John 

Hone,  William  ... 

Hooper,  J. 

Hooper,  Thomas 

Hopkins,  Joseph  ...  1667  L. 

Hopkins,  Thomas        ...  1700  Y. 

lloppey,  G 1777  V. 

Horrod,  Thomas  ...  1693  Y. 

Horton,  William  ...  1725  Y. 

Hoskins,  J 1735  V. 

Hoskins,  Thomas         ...  1763  Y. 

Hoskyn,  —  (Barnstaple)  n.d. 

Houldsworth,  Thomas...  1653-1680 

How,  Josiah      ...         ...  1713  Y. 

How,  J i76o\. 

How,  Thomas 1714  Y. 

Howard,  William  ...     1700  W.  ; 

Howard,  William  ...  1745  Y. 

Howe,  J.  171 1  Y. 

Howell,  Ralph 1623  f.  \V 

Hubbard,  Henry  ...  1731  Y 

Hubbard,  Robert         ...     1690  Y. 

Hubert,  Isaac 1755  ^  • 

T.p.    Hudson,  John 1770  Y. 

H.      Hudson,  Thomas         ...  c.  1679. 

TIuds(jn,  Willinm  .,      1739  Y. 


-     ^iJ 


T.P. 


T.I'. 


r.i'. 


I'.r. 


VK. 


T.r. 

T.p. 


1699  L.  ;  1706  S.     (461) 
1668  S. 


;  1790,  1 791  M. 
(908) 


1709  Y. 

1740  Y. :  1754  L.  ;  1771  W.  (965) 

173-  Y. 

1688  Y.;  1713L.  (356) 

1765  Y. 

1784  Y. 

(584J 


1702  M. 
1779  W. 


(204) 
(920) 


1713  L.  ;  1717  S. 
1804  L.  U023; 


1 


i! 
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T.I". 


T.l>. 
T.P. 


T.r, 


H. 
T.P. 

•e. 
•e. 

T.  I'. 


T.P. 


YK. 
YK. 
YK. 

T.P. 


Hughes,  James 

Hull,  J 

Hull,  J.,  jun.     ... 

Hull,  Thomas 

Hulls,  John 

Hulls,  Ralph     

Hulls,  S 

Hulls,  William 

Hulse,  Charles 

Hume,  George  ... 

Hume,  Robert 

Hunt,  James      

Hunt,  John        

Hunt,  Nicholas 

Hunt,  Samuel 

Hunt,  Thomas  ... 

Hunter,  Alex 

Hunter,  William 
Hunton,  Nicholas 
Hurdman,  William 

Hurst,  Richard 

Hurst,  William ... 
Husband,  W^illiam 
Hussey,  Thomas 
Hustwaite,  Robert 
Hustwaite,  William 

Hutchens,  James 
Hutchins,  William 
Hutchinson,     Katharine 
Hutchinson,  William  (i) 
Hutchinson,  W'illiam  (2) 
Hux,  Eliz.  Gray 
Hux,  Thomas    ... 
Hux,  William  (i) 
Hux,  William  (2) 
Hux,  William  (3) 
Hyatt,  Humphrey 
Hyll  (Hill),  Walter      ... 


1691  Y.     (493) 
1776  Y. 
1799  Y. 

1639;   1645  W.  ;  1650  M. 

170';  W.  ;  1709  M.     (256) 

(208) 


1744  M. 
(4661 


1705  W 
1682  M. 
1693  V. 

1743  vv. 

1690  Y. 

1700  Y. 
1790  Y. 
1699  V. 

1 701  Y. 
1663 
1742  Y. 

(194) 
1682 

1749 

1667  L  ;  167c  S. 

1620  W 


(1431  <376i 


1007  l;  107c  S3.  (1431  (3761 
1620  W.  ;  1622,  1624,  1625  M. 
1774  Y. ;  1805  L. ;  1826  M. 

(27S) 


27S 

1712  Y. 
1727  Y. 
1571  S. 
15.58.  «539, 
1559  M- 

1744  V. 

1732  L. 
i684 

I 663- I 684 
1 698- 1 738 
1763  Y. 

1723  V. 

1700  Y. 

1751  V. 

1784  Y. 
1681  L. 
1601  M. 


1545  ^V.  ;  1548,  1549, 


'739  L. 
1722  L. 


(754) 
1728  S. 


lanson,  John 
T.P.    lempson,  Solomon 
lies,  John 
lies,  Nathaniel  ... 
lies,  Richard     .  . 


n.d. 

1696  Y.  (541) 
1704  Y. ;  1709  L. 
1702  Y. ;  1719  L. 

1697  f.  S. 
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lies,  Robert 

..     1691  v.;  1713  L 

Ingles,  Arthur   ... 

...     1710Y. 

Intjies,  John 

...     1723  V. 

T. 

'.    Ingles,  Jonathan 

•••     1678  f.S.     (19) 

Ingles,  Thomas... 

...     1707  V. 

•r. 

Inglis,  Rohert   ... 

...     1663 

•e 

Inglis,  Thomas  (i) 

...     1616 

•e 

Inglis,  Thomas  (2) 

...     1647-1668 

•e 

Inglis,  Thomas  (3) 

...     1686 

•e 

Inglis,  Thomas 

...     1719-1732 

Ingole,  Daniel  ... 

■  ..     1667,  1688  W. 

CK 

Ingram,  Roger  ... 

...     1648 

Ireland,  Ann 

..     1690  Y. 

T.I 

Irving,  Henry    ... 

••     '750  V.     (952) 

Isade,  Roger      ... 

..     1569  S. 

Ives,  Richard    ... 

..     1688  Y. 

r.p 

.   Jackman,  Nicholas 

...     1699  Y.  ;  1709  L. 

T.P 

J.ickson,  Henry  (i) 

••     1723  V.     (760) 

J.ickson,  Henry  (2) 

••    1757  V. 

Jackson,  John  (i) 

..     15668.;  1589  .M. 

r.p 

Jackson,  John  (2) 

••     1689  Y.  ;  1695  S. ; 

Jackson,  John  (3) 

••     1731  L. 

II. 

Jackson,  John  (4) 

..     1763  Y. 

Jackson,  J 

•    1735  V. 

Jackson,  Michael 

•■     '757  Y. 

T.P. 

Jackson,  Robert 

•     i"8r  L.  ;  1801  M. 

T.  p. 

Jackson,  Samuel 

•■     1673,    1678   W.  ; 
1700,  1714  M. 

\v. 

Jackson,  Startup 

••     1635 

Jackson,  Thomas  (i)    . 

••     1647  S.;  1660  M. 

Jackson,  Thomas  (2)    . 

•     1717Y. 

Jackson,  William 

..     1668  L. 

Jacobs,  John 

.     1663  M. 

T.P. 

Jacomb,  Josiah  ... 

1669  L. ;  1675  S. 

T.P. 

James,  Anthony 

.     1685  L. ;  1713  M. 

James,  Daniel    ... 

.     1691  Y. 

T.P. 

James,  Lewis     ... 

.     f.  1670.     (184) 

James,  Patten    ... 

•     1744  Y. 

James,  R  chard ... 

.     1709  Y. 

T.P. 

James,  Thomas 

.     1726  Y.    (777) 

James,  William 

.     1689  Y. 

James,  William 

•     1749  Y. 

W. 

Jameson,  Tames 

.     1680 

Jann,  Thomas 

1520.  11:20,  lii-iW 

1 735  f  ^v. 


1735  M-     (612) 


'7I2.M.     (855) 


(10511 
1684,  1687,  1690, 
(479) 


(236) 
(390 


t 


16 


'535  M 
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w. 


r.r. 

T.P. 


T.v. 


T.P. 
Y. 

c. 

T.P. 

T.P. 

T.P. 
T.P. 


•e. 

T.P. 


T.P. 


W. 


T.P. 


Jaques,  J.  

Jardeine,  Nicholas 

Jarrett,  John      

Jarrett,  John  (?) 

Jeff(e)reys,  Benjamin    ... 
Jeff(e)reys,  Joseph 
Jeff(e)reys,  Samuel 

Jefferies,  G 

Jeffin,  Thomas 

Jenkins,  Edward 
Jenner,  Anthony 
Jennings,  Theodore 
Jennings,  Theodore 
Jerome,  William 
Jersey,  Wm.  de 

Jeyes,  John       

Jobson,  Mattnew 

Johns,  John       

Johnson  and  Chamberlain 
Johnson,  Gabriel 
Johnson,  John  ... 

Johnson,  John 

Johnson,  Luke  

Johnson,  Richard 

Johnson,  Thomas 

Johnson,  William 

Jolly,  John        

Jones,  C.  

Jones,  Charles 

Jones,  Christian 

Jones,  Clayton 

Jones,  J.  

Jones,  James      

Jones,  John       

Jones,  John,  sen. 

Jones,  John,  jun. 

Jones,  Joseph 

Jones,  Mary      

Jones,  Nicholas 

Jones,  Owen      

Jones,  Philip   

Jones,  Robert  ...  .  .. 

Jones,  Richard 

Jones,  Samuel 

,  Jones  Seth   


17^4  Y. 

1 573 

1649.  1653  W. ;  1656  M. 

1738  Y. 

1731  Y. 

I7S7Y.  (986) 

1734  Y.;  1739  L.  (856) 

1689  Y. 

1709  Y. 

1805  Y. 

1754  Y.  (lois) 

1713  Y. ;  1741  S. 

1757  Y. 

1759  Y. 

1744  L. ;  1772  W. ;  1773  M.  (970) 

1763  Y. 

1645-1661 

1688 

(853) 

178s  Y. 

1666.  1667  S.  (237) 

171S  Y. 

1713Y.  (749) 

1688  Y.  (361) 

1722  Y. 

1698 

1714 

1786  Y.  (1062) 

1786  Y. 

1709  Y. 

1746  L. 

c.  1700  {c/.  John  Jones).  (S22) 

1628  S. 

1763  Y. 

1700  Y.;  1717  L. ;  1745  M. 

1707  Y.  ;  173s  L. ;  1758  M. 

1748  Y. 

1719  Y. 

1608 

1647,  1649  S. 

1733  Y. 
,  1667  L. 
,  1728  Y. 
.  1687  Y. 
,  1719Y.  (714) 


T.r. 


T.l'. 


T.r. 
T.r. 


T.P. 
T.P. 


II. 
w. 


•e. 

T.  1'. 

r.r, 
T.  r, 


T.r. 


\v. 


DX. 
T.l'. 
DN. 

T.r. 


T.P. 
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Jones,  Thomas 

Jones,  Thomas 

Jnnes,  VVilliain  ... 

Jordan,  John      

Jordan,  Thomas 

Jordon,  James 

Joselyn,  William 

Joseph,  Henry 

Joseph,  ilenry  and 

Richard        

Joseph,  Sarah 

Joseph,  Richard 

Judson,  Farshall 

Jupe,  Elizabeth 

I'l'iX",  John 

Jupe,  Robert     


Katcher,  John  (?  Catcher) 

Keersey,  — 

Kelk,  James      

Kelk(c),  Nicholas 

Kellowe,  Robert 

Kelsall,  Arnold 

Ken(u)rick,  John 

Kent,  Edward 

Kent,  John        

Kent,  Stephen 

Kent,  William 

Kentish,  Simon 

Kenton,  John    

Keyte,  Hastings 
Killingworth,  Clement 
Ki.n.berley,  Francis 
Kimpton,  Nathaniel     ... 
King,  Abraham 

King,  Deni.s      

King,  James      

King,  John         

King,  John  (l) 

King,  John  (2) 

King,  Joseph     

King,  Richard 

King,  Richard  ... 
King,  Richard,  jun. 


163a  f.  S. 

175s  V.  (990) 

1666.  1667  S.  ;  1676  W. 

1727  V.  (828) 

1732  V. 

1691  V. 

1734  V. 

1736  Y. 


1743  L.  J  1771  M.  (906) 


(1054) 

1780  V. 

1785  L. ;  1805,  1806  M. 
1755  V. 

1781  Y. 

1735  Y.;  1761  M.  (878) 
1691  Y.  ;  1713  L. ;  1737  M. 


t  t| 

f 


1754  w. 

(7.56) 


(1040) 

c.  1574 
1605 

1677  S.  ; 
1663  W. 

•715 
1740Y. 
1739  L.  ; 
1689  V. 

1749  L. 
1 766  Y. 
1623  S. 

1693  V. 

1694  S. ; 

1730  \. 

'5SJ  M- 

1628 

1697  Y. 

1669  L. ; 

1618 

1716  Y. 

1632 

1694  L. 

1757  Y. 

1691  L. ; 

1580  S. 

1714  Y.;  1723  L 

1745  Y. 


(621) 


1687-16S8  M. 
;  1664,  16S1,  16S6  .M. 


(SS5) 


1717  W.  (490) 

1693  M- 
^7") 


(995) 
1709  W. 


1746  M.  (723) 
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King,  i;.ibert    

.  '.9S  \' .  ; 

1711  L. 

T.P. 

KinR,  R.  (Robert) 

if\_;S| 

King,  Thomas 

,.  -  3. 

T.P. 

King,  Thomas,  jun. 

;6  L. ; 

1798  M.    (7J3I 

T.  r. 

King,  Thomas   . 

.uii6,  168 

7  -       -59) 

King,  Thonvis 

1719  V. 

King,  William  ... 

I7'SV. 

King,  William 

1732  Y. 

T.P. 

King,  Wiiliim  Harrison 

1786  Y. 

11057) 

•e. 

Kinnear,  Andrew 

1750 

E. 

Kinnielmrgh  and  Sons... 

1823 

•e. 

Kinnieburgh,  Robert    ... 

1794 

E. 

Kinniel)urgh  (Sheriff)  ... 

1803 

T.r. 

Kirke,  Joseph 

(773) 

Kirby,  Thomas 

1722  Y. 

Kirke,  Thomas 

1728  Y. 

T.P. 

KirtoR,  John      

(597) 

T.P. 

Knight,  Francis 

1685  L. ; 

1692  S.    (261)    (3 

Knight,  James  .. 

1704  Y. 

Knight,  Richard 

1730  Y. 

T.P. 

Knight,  Robert 

Knigh       Robert     Ben- 

,77oY. 

('053) 

jamin  

1808  Y. 

T.P. 

Knight,  Samuel 

1703  Y. 

(689) 

Knipe,  Stephen 

1718  Y. 

Knowles,  Tobias 

1664  M. 

W. 

Kymbley,  Francis 

1614 

Lackford,  John 

1664  L. 

T.P. 

Laffar,  John       

1706  V. ; 

17 14  L.    (684) 

Lake,  Richard 

1692  Y. 

I^mb,  Catharine 

1737  V. 

Lamb,  Joseph 

1708  V. ; 

!  1724  L.  ;  1738  "^ 

Lamb,  Penelope 

1734  V. 

Lambert,  John 

17 '0  Y. 

T.r. 

Lancaster,  Alexander  ... 

Y. 

(750) 

T.P. 

Langford,  John 

I  / '  •  » •  1 

;  «737  L- ;  175-  ^ 

Langford,  John 

1780  Y. 

T.P. 

Langford,  Thomas 

175'  V. 

(969) 

Langford,  William 

i'-;-      L. 

Langley,  Adam 

1667  L. 

1680  w. 

Langley,  John  (i) 

1692  Y. 

T.P. 

Langley,  John  (2) 

1716Y. 

(727) 

Langley,  John  (3) 

i/SS  Y. 

T.P. 

,    Langton,  John 

I73»  Y. 

{4S0) 
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J4S; 


'7131 


Lanyt»n,  Thomas 

(LontJtii 

Larkir    Francis 

i6«5  1 

Lasa(      le,  Lewis 

169O  N 

Latonu   .  (ieorj!* 

•737  ^ 

'■.  r.    Laughtor.,  John 

(4S0) 

'E.     Law,  Jolin  (i) 

ItjOO 

Law,  Joh:     2) 

'7.S9 

T.P.    Law,  Sami    ' 

.768 

■221 

r.i'.    La'' ranee,       i 

1691  I 

2j      I           426) 

r.p.    L:>  V  ranee,     .li^ard 

!7I  \  ' 

,;4i) 

i  1.    Lawr<-nee,  j   hn 

72' 

:   1749  VV.      (426) 

■\.\:     La»rri~e,  Stephen  (    I,. 

\6( 

684  W.     (J57) 

Lawruut',  Stephc   (2)  .. 

no 

1 .  !■.    Lawsun.  Dani! !  .. 

1 740  .. 

(')i^)    (942) 

Lawsoi    John 

17^    ^. 

Lay,  FJeniY 

!7i4      '. 

Layccii-k,  J  »hn  ... 

Laytoii.  William 

:        '^  V. 

T        Lea,  Francis 

iL. 

I          (39) 

I>eac^^  Jonathan  (i)     . 

-  \  . 

r.i.    L«at  1,  lonathuii  (a)     ... 

174^-  V. 

('.   -) 

r.p.       :aci,   rhonia.s 

•>9i  L. 

(.504) 

•1.          sach.  '^'    ma 

,"36  L. : 

1747  S.     (725) 

_«ach,          iain 

1770  V. 

'.«dbettL     Efimuiid   ... 

if«)9  V. 

^ead'    -ter.  John 

i    '3Y. 

Leak.       lUiam  .. 

1705  Y. 

T.P.    Lea]    i|;c,  Edwaiu 

2  L.  i 

1724  VV.     (568) 

Leap,  ige,  John... 

737  L.; 

1763  M. 

i.p.    Leapiiige,  Thomas 

696  L. 

(492) 

I.       Benjamin  ... 

M.d. 

Lt^      Edward 

1689  Y. 

'        rhomas  Charles  ... 

1785  Y. 

m, John     

1675  w. 

;  i68o  iM. 

vcson,  Robert 

1626  S. ; 

1648  M. 

i^eeton,  Robert 

1691  Y. 

Leggat(t),  James 

1755  L. 

L*Ki;'*''»  I^icharii 

1722  V. 

1746  L. 

Leggatt,  Richard 

1746  V. 

(771) 

Leigh,  James     

1655 

Le  Kcii.x,  Peter 

1779  V. 

(io6i) 

Lcthani,  John 

1718-1756 

.    Ltthard,  James 

1745  V. 

1932) 

Lethcrbarrow,  T. 

c.  1 730 

Letherbranch,  T. 

n.d. 

M 
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H. 

T.P, 


II. 

T.r 


T.P 


1)N. 


T.r. 

T.P. 

T.P. 

W. 

T.P. 

T.P. 

YK. 

YK. 

YK. 

YK. 

YK. 


T.P. 


E. 
YK. 


T.P. 


Lewins,  Leonard 

Lewis,  George 

,    Lewis,  John       

Lickorish,  Joseph 
Liggins,  Robert 
Limberley,  Francis 
.    Lincoln(e),  Thomas  (i) 
Lincoln(e),  Thomas  (2) 
Lindsey,  Greenhill 

Linnum,  J 

Litchfield,  Francis 
Litchfield,  Joshua 
Litchfield,  Vincent 

Little,  Ann        

Little,  Henry 

Littlefare,  Thomas 
Loader,  Charles  William 
Loader,  Jeremiah 

Lobb,  William 

Lock,  Robert    

Lockwood,  Edward 

Lockwood,  George 

Loftus  (Lofias),  James ... 

LcftHS  (Loftas),  Jane    ... 

Loftus  (Loftas),  Ralph... 

Loftus  (Loftas),  Richard 

Long,  Sefton     

Long,  Sefton     

Loton,  William 

Loton,  William 

Lovell,  John      

Lovely,  John     

Lowe  (Glasgow) 

Lowes,  George 

Lowrie,  Thomas 

Lucas,  Francis 

Lucas,  John       

Lucas,  Robert 

Lucas,  Samuel 

Lucas,  Stephen 

Lucas,  William 

Luddington,  Paul 
Lupton,  Robert 
Lussum  (?),  Henry 
Luton,  Thomas 


(1050) 


1790  M.  (I0S5) 


d.  1624 
1706  Y. 

I761.   (ICX)2) 

1697  V. 

1733  V. 

c.   1608 

1718V.  (716) 
1740  V. 
1708  Y.  (674) 
1 701  Y. 
1697  Y. 

174s 

1716  Y. 

1765  Y. 

1738  L.  ;  1755  W.  (875) 

1705  Y. 

17S4  Y. 

(156) 

1612 

1692  L.  (303) 

1768  Y.  ;  1799  L. 

1616 

1661-1701 

1684 

1684 

I 684- I 707 

1680  f.  S. 

1692  f.  S. 

1558  S. ;  1564,  1567,  1571  W 

1707  S.  (400) 

n.d. 

1734  V. 

(Newcastle) 

1675 
1684 

1746  Y. 
1651  S. 
1734  Y. 
1804  L. 
1779  Y. 
17.36  Y. 
i;7S  V. 
1760  Y. 
1742  Y. 


1667  M. 
1825  M. 

(1042) 
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1055) 


Lyford,  Nathaniel 
E.       Lyndsay,  Alexander 

T.r.    Mabberle(y),  Stephen  . 

\v.      Mabbott,  William 

T.  p.    Mabbs,  Samuel 
Mabor,  Richard 
Machyn,  Thomas 
Mackenzie,  William 
Madder,  William 
Maddox,  Thomas 
Major,  John 
Major,  Thomas... 
Makyns,  Walter 
Mander,  Willium 
Manley,  William 
Mann,  James     ... 
Mann,  John 
Manning(e),  Richard  . 
Mansell,  Richard 
Mansworth,  Thomas    . 
Manwaring,  Philemon . 

\v.      March,  Richard 
Markham,  Richard 

W.      Markham,  Richard 
Markland,  John 
Marriott,  Harris 
Marsey,  William 
Marsh,  Ralph    ... 

T.P.    Marshall,  Thomas 
Marston,  Nathaniel 
Marten,  Robert 
Martin,  John     ... 
Martin,  William 
Masham,  Hugh 

r.  1'.    Mason,  Daniel ... 
Mason,  John 
Mason,  Joseph  ... 
Mason,  Richard 
Mason,  Samuel... 
UN.     Mason,  Samuel... 

r.p.    Massam,  Robert 
Mastin,  George... 
Mastin,  William 
Mathew,  John  ... 


1725  Y. 
1648 

1675  Y.    (209) 

1659 

1685  L.     (288) 

1706  Y. 

1539  w. 

1794  Y. 
1775  V. 
17  '7  V. 
1638  S.  ;  1657  M. 

1726  Y. 

1554;  IS59W. 
1757  V. 

1813  Y. 
1793  V. 

1667  L.  ;  1688  W. 
IS74  S. 

1769  Y. 

1585  w. 

1766  Y. 

1635 

1669  L.  ;  1671  S. 

1702 

1770  Y. 
1710  Y. 

'753  Y. 

1662  W. 

1722  Y.  (406) 

167 1  Y. 

165s  S.  ;  1674  M. 

1766  Y. 

1726  Y. 

1713S. 

(214) 

1695  S. ;  1713  W. 

1 72 1  Y. 

1679  W. 

1720  V. 

1798 

1740  L.  (867) 

1749  Y. 

1748  Y. 

1556  S. ;  1569  W. 


n 
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T.P 


T.P, 


Y. 


T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P. 


T.P. 


T.P. 


E. 

T.P. 


Mathew,  John 

Mathew,  Philip 
Mathews,  Abraham     .. 
Mathews,  Edward 
.    Mathews,  James 

Maihews,  Peter 

Mathews,  Philip 
Mathews,  Robert 
Mathews,  Thomas 
Mathews,  Thomas,  jun, 
Mathews,  William 
Mathews,  William 
Mathews,  William 
Mattescn,  Thomas 

Mattinson,  — 

Maundrill,  Richard 

Maw,  —  

Maxey,  Charles  P. 
Maxted,  Henry 
Maxwell,  S. 
Maynard,  Josiah 
Maynard,  Thomas 

>i.iyo,  Daniel 

Mayors,  Antho.iy 

McCabe,  Owen 

Mead,  Thomas 

Meadows,  William 

Meakin,  Nathaniel 

Meakin,  Nathaniel 

Meakin,  Nathaniel,  jun. 

Mearcer,  Robert 

Meare,  —  

Meares,  John    

Mear(s),  John 

Mear(s),  Ralph 

Mears,  William 

Meddom(s),  Richard     ... 

Mepgott,  George 

Menzies,  Alexander 

Meriefield,  Edward 

Meriefield,  Robert 

Merriott,  John 

Merrit,  Jonathan 

Merri weather,  John 

Merriweather,  John  C... 


(9SO) 
(861) 


1695  Y. 
1736  Y. 
I J  21  Y. 
1695  L. 
1722  Y. 
1632  S. 

1743 

1 72 1  Y. 

171 1  Y. 

1736  Y. 

1676  S.  ; 

1699  L. 

1721  Y. 

1684 

1711  Y. 

1693  L. 

(1087) 

1750  Y. 

1 73 1  Y. 

(London) 

1772  Y. 

1767  Y. 

1709  Y. 

1667,  1668  W. 

1769 

1720  V. 

1724  Y.  (704) 

1726  Y.  ;  1741  L. 

1741  Y. 

1761  L. ;  1768  S. 

1709  Y. 

c-  '565 
1657  S. 
1750  Y. 
1643  w. 
1571  S.  ; 
1672  Y. 
1637  S.  ; 

1675 
1716  Y. 
1705  Y. 
1718  Y. 

1743  Y. 
1718  V. 
c.  1747  V, 


1728  M. 

1736  L. ;  1746  S. 


(702) 
1689  M. 


(780) 


1768  M. 


1598  M. 
(212) 
165s  M. 

(770) 
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c. 


T.r 

T.  1' 

T.r 

T.P. 


T.r 


•e. 
•k. 


T.  1'. 

•e. 

E. 
E. 


H. 


T.I'. 


T.I'. 


i66o  ;  1665  \V. 
1776  Y. ;  1786  L. 

1529;  1534  w. 

1668  L. 
1556  S.; 
1711  Y. 
1650  S. 
1802  Y. 
1820  Y. 
c.   1614 
1619S. 
1744  L. 
1721  Y. ; 
1704 
1708  Y. 
1675 


1755  s. 

1728  L. 


Michell ,  James 1 688 

Middleton,  Charles      ...     i6()0  Y. 

.Vliddleton,  Leonard     ...     1752  L. 

Middleton,  Thoma-s      ...     (226) 

Miles,  William  ...         ...     1715  Y.     (706) 

Miles,  Samuel 1726  Y.     {776) 

Millctt,  Richard 

Millin,  William 

Millis,  Nicholas  (?  Willis) 

Mills,  Nathaniel 

Mills  (Mylls),  William... 

.Millward,  William 

Milton,  Wheler 

Mister,  Richard 

Mister,  William 

Mitchell,  Humphrey    ... 

Mitchell,  John 

Mitchell,  John 

Mitchell,  Paul 

Mitchell,  Thomas 

Mogg,  Christopher 

Moir,  Alex 

MollinsI     .,  ,,     ,. 
Molens  r"^  ^°"''"^- 

Molton,  John 1667  L. 

Momford,  Edward       ...     1712  Y. 
Momford,  John  ...     1630  S.  ;  1641  W. 

Monk,  George '731  Y. 

Monk,  Joseph 1757  Y.     (1024) 

Monkhouse.  Edv'j       .     1715  \, 
Monteith,  James  .     1634 

Monteith,  James  .     1643 

Monteith,  James  ...     1778 

Moody,  J.  B 1816  Y. 

Moor,  Samuel 1704  Y. 

Moore,  Bryan 1691 

Moore,  Joseph  ...  ..     1700  Y. 

More,  Benjamin  ...     1707  Y. 

Morgan,  William  ...     1614 

Moring,  Randall  ...     1780  Y. 

Morris,  Henry 1749  Y. 

Mors,  William <-.  1695.     (30S) 

Morse,  Robert 1702  Y.  ;   1709  L. 

Morton,  William  ...     1795  Y. 

Moser,  Roger 1806  Y.    (1078) 


1 1044) 


1564,  1568,  1 57 1  M. 
(1085) 


1739  s. 


1803  L.  ;  1821  .M. 


(2«3)  (643) 


in 


-  fj 


P^^^iaHPp 
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Moulins,  Robert  (i) 

.     1678,  1689  M. 

Moulins,  Robert  (2)     . 

.     1688  Y. 

Moulins,  Robert  (3)     . 

.     1696  L. ;  1704  9. 

Mountford,  Benjamin  . 

.     1691  Y. 

H. 

Mountford,  John 

.    c.  1624 

Mourgue,  Fulcrand 

.     1807;  1808  W. 

C. 

Mourton,  Peter 

.     1688 

Moxon,  Samuel 

.     176;  T..  ;  1799  M. 

Moxon,  Samuel 

■     1771  Y. 

Mudge,  Walter 

.     1769  L.  ;  1793  M. 

Mulcaster,  John 

.     1792  Y. 

Mullens,  John   ... 

.     1 80s  L. 

Mullins,  John 

.     1818  Y. 

Mullins,  Robert 

.     1647  M. 

T.P. 

Munday,  Thomas 

.     1758  L.  ;  1767  S. 

(978). 

Munden,  William 

.     1764  L. ;  1771  S. 

Munns,  Nathaniel 

.     1667  L. 

•e. 

Munroe,  Andrew 

■     1677 

T.P. 

Murray,  William 

■     1734  Y.     (857, 

•e. 

Napier,  Archibald 

.     1666 

•e. 

Napier,  John     

1700 

1 .  P. 

Nash,  Edward 

.     1717  Y.  ;  1728  L. 

1738  S.     (755) 

Nash,  John        

•     1749  Y. 

Nash,  Thomas  ... 

.     1729  Y. 

T.r. 

Neaton,  John 

.     1714  Y.     (699) 

Neave,  Robert 

.     1690  Y. 

Needham,  Thomas 

.     1665  f.  S. 

Nelham,  Thomas 

1795  Y. 

Nelham,  William 

.     1815  Y. 

Netherwood,  Charles  .. 

1716  Y. 

T.P. 

Netllefold,  William     .. 

1785  Y.     (1072) 

Nevill,  Joseph 

.     1762  Y. 

T.P. 

Newell,  Samuel 

1689  Y.     (516) 

Newes,  Robert 

c.  1578 

T.P. 

Newham,  John 

1699  Y.  ;  1703  L.  ; 

1731W.    (581) 

Newham,  William  (I)  ... 

1708  Y.  ;  1727  S. 

T.P. 

Newham,  William  (2) .. 

1730  L.  ;  1745  W. 

(68s) 

Newland,  Charles 

1758  Y. 

Newman,  Michael  (i) ... 

1629  S.  ;  1652  M. 

Newman,  Michael  (2)  ... 

1653  S. ;  1670  M. 

T.F. 

Newman,  Richard 

17531^-    (926) 

Newman,  Thomas  (I)  .. 

1660  f.  S. 

Newman,  Thomas  (2)  .. 

1768  Y. 

Newnam,  —     

1642  S. 
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Newth,  Elijah 

Newton,  Hugh 

Newton,  Thomas 

Nicholl,  Thomas 

Nicholls,  Henry 
T.I'.    Nicholls,  William 
1.1'.    Nichols,  John    ... 
T.J'.    Nichols,  Robert 

Nicliols,  Roljcrt 
c.       Nichols,  .Samuel 

Nichols,  Thomas 

Nicholson,  James 

Nicholson,  Robert 

Nisbett,  Samuel 

Nixon,  Robert 

Nodes,  John      

^'Ogay,  Thomas 

Norfolk,  Joseph 

Norfolk,  Richard 

Norgrove,  John 

Norris,  William 

North,  George 

Northcote,  Henry  James 

Norton,  John     

Norwood,  William 

Nowell,  Simon 

Nutt,  Jacob       

Oakford,  Michael 

Oakford,  Nicholas 

Oliphant,  George  (i)    ... 

Oliphant,  George  (2)    ... 

Oliver,  John      

Oli    r,  Robert 

Oliver,  William 

O'Neal,  Richard 

Only,  William 

Orme,  R 

Orton,  Joseph 

Obborn,  John     

Osborn,  Thomas 
r.i'.   Osborne,  John  (i) 
T.i'.   Osborne,  John  (2) 
H.      Osborne,  Robert 


i.p. 
T.r. 


1.1'. 


T.I'. 


T.r. 


T.I', 


T.I'. 


1722  Y. 

1604,  1610  W.  ;  1616,  1621  M. 

1725  Y. 

1786  L. 


1765  Y 
1696  Y. 
c.  1685. 
c.  1685. 
1692  L. 
1720  Y. 
1 088 
15668. 
1730  L. 
1690  Y. 
(462) 

1730  V. 
1589  S. 
1756  Y. 
1562  S.  ; 
1764  L. 

1726  Y. 
1722  Y. 
1 77 1  V. 
1690  \". 
1808  Y. 
1573  S. ; 

1727  Y. 

1731  V. 

1689  Y. 

1698  Y. 

1699  Y. 
1798  Y. 
1826  Y 
1687  Y. 
1706  Y. 
1689  Y. 
1722  L.  ; 
r.  1675. 
1679 
1694  V. 
1715  L. 
1719  Y. 

1 701  Y. 
1713  Y. 
c,  1622 


(417) 
(424) 
;  1725  M. 


(402) 


1/14,  1722  W.  ;  1725  M. 


'■■   tl 


1778  L. 
1580  M. 

1745  L. ; 
(762) 


1776  M.   902) 


1703  L.  (539) 

1583  w. 

(815) 


(596) 


(478) 


1728  S. 
(248) 


(6871 
(721) 
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Osbome,  Samuel 

1693  V. 

Osborne,  Thomas 

1729  Y. 

Osborne,  Williar> 

1733  Y. 

Osgood,  Thomas 

1679 

Ot way,  Thomas  (l)      ... 

1733  Y. 

Otway,  Thomas  (2) 

1786  Y. 

T.P.    Oudley,  Robert 

1708  Y.  ; 

1725  L. 

(665) 

DN.    Owens,  Robert 

1741 

Oxden,  William 

16S7  Y. 

T.P.    Paddon,  Thomas 

1699  L.  ; 

1 70s  s. 

(433) 

T.r.    Page,  John        

1692  Y.  ; 

1697  L. 

(494) 

I.        Page,  Thomas 

n.d. 

Page,  William 

1748  V. 

Paine,  —           

1661  f.  S. 

Paine,  Edward 

1716  Y. 

Painter,  John     

1718Y. 

Palmer,  Ebenezer 

1818  L. 

T.P.    Palmer,  John     

1702  Y. 

Palmer,  John     

1725  Y. 

Palmer,  John     

1749  Y. 

1693) 

Palmer,  John     

1763  V. 

DN.     Palmer,  Richard 

1764 

Palmer,  Richard 

1771  Y. 

Palmer,  Richard 

1803  L. ; 

1822  M. 

Palmer,  Roger 

1634  ;  1642  f.  W. 

Palmer,  Thomas 

1757  V. 

Palmer,  William 

1724  Y. 

Palmer,  William 

1743  V. 

Paltock,  John 

1027  s. 

T.P.    Paradice,  Francis 

.    (306) 

CK.    Pare,  Norton     

1773 

H.       Paris,  Henry     

c.  1683 

Park,  Thomas 

.     1743  Y. 

Parke,  Peter      

1666  W. 

T.P.    Parker,  Daniel 

16S6  L. 

1710  W 

.     (441 

T.P.    Parker,  Joseph 

.     1679  S. 

(180) 

T.P.    Parker,  Thomas 

.     169s  Y. 

(579) 

Parker,  William 

.     1809  L. 

Parker,  William  Thomas     1802  Y. 

T.P.    Parr,  Robert      

•     1703  Y. 

;  1740  L 

;  1767  \N 

Parratt.)     j^^^^ 

.     ifx)9  W 

Farrett, ) 

c.        P.-inritige,  Juhn... 

.     n.ss. 

T.P.    Partridge,  Richard 

■   1715  ^■• 

(70O 

(35-) 
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^i5-l 


•E. 

T.I'. 

T.  I'. 

W. 
T.  1'. 

r.p. 

T.l'. 

T.r. 

T.F. 


1.1'. 


\v. 


Y. 
K. 

r.F 


T.l 

T.l 


Taskin,  (ieorge... 
I'askin,  Jertmiah 
I'askin,  Kcl)ert ... 
I'askin,  William 
l'a>kin,  William 
I'aterson,  VValt'.T 
lenience,  Robert  (l) 
I'atience,  RoUcrl  (2) 
I'alrick,  William 
I'attinson,  Simon 
Paul,  Peter 
I'auling,  Henry... 
Tawson,  Richard 
I'axton,  James  ... 
Paxlon,  John     ... 
Paxton,  Richard 
Paxton,  William 
Payne,  John  (i) 
Payne,  John  (2) 
Peacock,  Samuel 
I'eacock,  Thomas 
Peake,  George  ... 
I'cake,  Richard... 
I'earce,  James    ... 
Peck,  Daniel       .. 
Peck,  Thomas  ... 
Pecke,  Nicholas 
Peckham,  Richard 
Peckitt,  George... 
Peddie,  Andrew 
.    Pedder,  Henry  ... 
Pedder,  Joseph  ... 
Peel,  Thomas    ... 
Peircy,  Robert  ... 
Peisley,  George  (l) 
'.    Peisley,  George  (2) 
•.    Peisley,  Thomas  (1) 
I'eisley,  Thomas  (2) 
Pelham,  John    ... 
Pellett,  Joseph  H. 
Pe'.lett,  Joseph  R. 
Pellitory,    Mathew 

liter) 

Pender,  Charles 
Penman,  David... 


1730  Y. 
1752  Y. 

1757  V. 

1695  Y. 
1724  Y. 
1710 
1727  Y. 
1734  V. ; 

1697  Y. 

171S  V 
1791  Y. 

1659 
1752  Y. 

1698  V. 

1717  ^ 
I7iii\. 
1670  L.  ; 

1725  V 

170O  \ . 

1771  L- ; 

1783  L- 

1759  V. 

1750  Y.- 
1802  Y. 
1720  Y. 

,  1704 

.  1548  w. 

.  1761  Y. 

•  165s 
.  1766 

.  1748  V. 

•  1727  V. 
.  17.. 

•  1749  L- 
.  1719L. 

.  1738  V. 

.  1093  V. 

..  1732  V. 

,.  169S  Y. 
,.  1817  Y. 
..  1788  Y. 


L. 


,3L. 


1772  M. 
(767) 


(883) 


(962) 

(63<>) 
(769) 

1096  .\l. 
7891 

178s  vv. 


(953' 


(168) 


(821) 

1760  S. 

(709) 
(670) 


(Pel 


J.   1609 
169. . 
i693-i"'5 


■^-  **:■■ 
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T.P. 


r.p. 

T.P. 


T.P. 


\v. 
1 .  p, 

T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P. 
T.P. 


T.P. 


T.P 
T.P. 


Peppercorn,  Thomas    ... 

Perchard,     Ilellier     (or 
Hilary)  

I'erchard,  Samuel 

I'crkins,  Arthur 

Perkins,  John 

Perkyns,  Richard 

( Perrin,  Henry 

( I'erris,  Henry 

Perris,  James     

Perry,  John       

Perry,  John       

Perry,  John       

Perry,  Richard 

Peters,  Isaac     

Pett,  Henry      

Pettit,  John       

Peltiver,  Samuel 

Pettiver,  William 

Philips,  James 

Phillips,  John    

Phillips,  John 

Phillips,  Thomas  (i)     ... 

Phillips,  Thomas  (2)     ... 

Phillips,  Thomas  (3)     ... 

Phillips,  William  (I)    ... 

Phillips,  William  (2)    ... 

Phillips,  William  (3)    ... 

Phillips,  William  (4)     ... 

Phillips,  William  (5)     ... 

I'hillips,        William 
Augustus        

Phillips,  William  (6)     ... 

Phipps,  Joseph 

Phipps,  Robert 

Phipps,  William  (i)      ... 

Phipps,  William  (2) 

Pickard,  Joseph 

Pickering,  Daniel 

Pickering,  John 

Pickfat,  Thomas 

Piddle,  Joseph 

Fidgion,  John 

Pierce,  Francis 

Pierce,  James  H. 


1728  Y. 

1709  Y.  ;  1714  L. ;  1745  M.  (661) 

1743  V. ;  1749  L- 

1734  Y. 

I7>3  V. 

1587;  '593  W. 

1667 

1662  S. ;  1678  M. 

1772  Y. 

1743  V. ;  I7S5  L- ;  1773  W.  (909) 
1765  Y. 

1804  L.  ;  1808  S.  (1009) 
1757  Y. 
1725  Y. 

1783  Y. 

(41 5) 
1695  Y. 
1674,  1679  W. 
1632  S.  ;  1651  M. 

1784  Y. 
181S  L. 
1622 
1727  Y. 

1795  Y. ; 
1719Y. 

1744  Y. 
1759  Y. 

1783  L- 
1787  Y. 

iSiq  Y. 
1823  Y. 

1722  Y. 
1738  Y. 
1693  Y. 
1743  V. 
169 I  Y. 

1723  Y. 
1727  Y. 
c.  1680. 
1685  L. 

1785  L. 

1784  Y. 
1798  Y. 


(784) 
1800  L. 
(841) 

(949) 
(1028) 


1817  M.  (1073) 


<945) 


(350) 
(407) 


1825  W. 


^^STZin 


(66.) 


(909) 


T.r. 


T.I. 

r.;. 

T.I'. 


T.r. 


(1073) 


T.r. 
T.r. 


YK. 


T.r. 

YK. 


T.r. 


T.r, 
w. 


T.r. 

YK. 
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Pierce,  Tristram 
Pierce,  William... 
I'iggott,  Francis  (i) 
PijTgott,  Francis  (2) 
l'it;gott,  John     ... 
PiggKtt,  Thomas 
Pight,  Henry     ... 
Pight,  John 
Pilkington,  John 
Pilkington,  Robert 
Pinnock,  Joseph 

^'*»^"y' I  Benjamin 
Pisioll,   I        ' 

Pitcher,  John    ... 

Pitcher,  John    ... 

Pitt,  Thomas    ... 

Pitts,  Richard  (?  Pitt)   ... 

Pitt  &  Dadley 

Pitt  &  Floyd      

Pixley,  Joseph 

Piatt,  Thomas 

Plivey,  William 

Plumber,  Daniel 

Plumnier,  John 

Plumnier,  John- 

Plummer,  Robert 

Pole,  Robert     

Pollard,  John     

Ponder,  Simon 

Ponton,  John     

Pool(e),  John    

Pool(e),  Richard 

Poole,  Rowland 

Pope,  John        

Port,  Richard 

Porter,  John      

Porter,  Luke     

Porter.  Thomas 

(Porteus,  Robert 

|Porteu.s,  Kobert.iThomas 

Pos'gdie,  Thomas 

Poslgiiie,  William 

Potlen,  William 

Potter,  George 

Potter,  Thomas 


1702  Y. 
1783  Y. 
1736  L. 
1741  L. 
1738  L. 
1698  V. 
1678  I.. 
1693  Y. 
1714  V. 
1709  L. 
1698  Y. 

1703  Y. 


(607) 


1769  W. 

1868) 
1725  L. 


(625) 


1770  M.     (886) 


(Soo) 


1766,  1780  W. 

1 78 1  M.     (924 

<I043) 
(ioi8) 


1744  V. 

1779  V. 

1778  Y.; 
1749  L. ; 
(-.  1780. 
c.  1780. 
1706  Y. 
;6i9  S. 
1697  Y. 
1720  Y. 
1684 

1717  V. 
1689  Y. 
1717Y. 
1684 

I5SS  W. 
1708  Y. 

1747  Y. 

1748  L. 
1717  Y. 
1688  Y. 
1723  Y. 
1691  Y. 
1722  Y. 
1683 

176s  L. ;  1778,  1790  W 

(999) 

1765  L- 

1679-1691 

1729  Y. 

1814Y. 

1783  Y. 


(738) 


(930) 


(327) 


m 

t1 

\ 

fe 

i 

is; 

• 

* 

mmf/smn^  :i''yMm^' 


■jSS^ 


^,(j. 


nr- 


-^tJ 


^^SI^ 
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DN. 


CK. 


Y. 


T.P. 


T.P. 


T.P. 

H. 

T.P. 

li. 


T.P. 


Potterill,  George 
Potts,  Isaac 
Potts,  John 
Powell,  Ralph  ... 
Powell,  Robert ... 
Powell,  Thomas 
Poynton,  Towndrow 
Pratt,  Alfred      ... 
Pratt,  Benjamin 
Pratt,  Cranmer... 
Pratt,  Henry     ... 
Pratt,  James 
Pratt,  John 
Pratt,  Joseph     ... 
Pratt,  Thomas  ... 
Prentice,  Rol^rt 
Price,  Benjamin 
Price,  James 
Price,  John 
Prichard,  Polydore 
Pridden,  William 
Priddle,  Samuel 
Priest,  Peter 
Priestley,  Thomas 
Prince,  John 
Prior,  William  ... 
Probert,  William 
Proctor,  Francis 
Proctor,  John    ... 
Pruden,  J.tmes  ... 
Pug  :,  Rowland... 
I'ulc^ton,  JumCb 
Puller,  Samuel  ... 
Purli    Richard  ... 
i'ycrott,  Walter... 


1715Y. 

1723  Y. 
1764 

1612;  1621  W. 

1783 

1684  L. ;  1706,  1707  M. 

1684 

1763  Y. 

1730  Y 

1761  Y. 

c.  1670.     (238) 

1724  Y. 
1709  Y. 

1691  L.  ;  1720  M.     (753) 

1 7 14  Y. 

1781 

1784  Y. 

1784  Y. 

1755  Y.  ;  1769  L. ;  1781  W. 

1649  M. 

1807  Y. 

1773  Y. 

1667  L. 

1693 

1697  Y. 

c.  1607 

1688  Y. 

1631  f.  S. 

1752  Y. 

1759  Y. 

1763  Y. 

1752  Y.     (983) 

1709  L.  :   1714  S. 

1 >  22  Y. 

1624  f.  S. 


1798  L.    {1039) 


(583) 


T.P.    ^^uick,  Edward 1714Y.;  1744, 17S4W  :  t756M. 

i  V.    Quick,  Edward  (I)       ...      1708  Y.      (?4Si) 


i  V.    guick,  Edward  (I)       ...  1708  Y.      (?4Si) 

T  P.    Quid.,  Edward  (2)       ...  1735  Y. ;  1772  VV. 

T.i'.?  Quick,  Hugh     1704  W.;  1708  M. 

T.P.    Quick,  John       i6q9  Y.     (?59l) 

T.P.?  Quissenborough,  Samuel  c.  1680.     (?2I3) 

Rabson,  Thomas  ...  1732  V. 

Rack,  Charles 1691  L. 


(6S7' 


(900) 

(?230) 


TBSi^ 


■^ 
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•e. 


T.l 


Rainl)OW,  VVilliain 
Rait,  James 
Ralphs,  Henry  ... 
Ramsden,  John... 
Kance,  Robert  ... 
Randall,  Charles 
r. p.    Randall,  Ed\\ard  (i) 
Randall,  Edward  (2) 
Randall,  John   ... 
Randall,  Lewis... 
Randall,  Robert 
Raper,  Christopher 


r.p. 


r.  1'. 

T.  1'. 


T.r. 


r.p. 


M.  (6571 


T.r. 
T.  p. 


T.P. 


T.P. 


Ravenhill,  Thomas 
Rawlins,  William 
Rawlinson,  Benjamin 
Rawlinson,  James 
Rawlinson,  John 
Rawlinson,  Thomas 
Rawson,  James... 
Raymond,  Benjamin 
Raymond,  James 
Raymond,  John 
Raymond,  Thomas 
Rayne,  Joseph  ... 
Read,  Isaac 
Read,  Joseph     . . . 
Read,  Samuel  ... 
Read,  Thomas  ... 
Reade,  Simon  ... 
Reading,  Roger... 
'ieading,  Theophilus 
Redfeam,  Thomas 
Redhead,  Anthony 
Redhead,  Gabriel 
Redknap,  Peter... 
Redman,  William 
Redshaw,  John... 
Redworth 
Reech,  Charles... 
Reeve,  Isaac     ... 
Reeve,  John 
Reeve,  Joseph  (i) 
Reeve,  Joseph  (2) 
Reeve,  William... 


(572) 
171 1  W. 

(747) 


(365) 


1688,  1692,  W. 


743  Y. 
718 
778  Y. 
795  Y. 
771  Y. 
699  V. 

692  L. ; 
71SY. 

■723  Y.     „„, 
1609;  1613  M. 

748  Y.  (955) 
1696  L.  ;   1687, 

1694  M.  (140) 
699  Y. 
652  S.;  i66i,  1665  W.;  1668  M. 

749  Y. 
749  Y. 

[249) 

756  Y. 
774  Y. 

749  Y. 
[749  Y. 

691  Y. 

756  Y. 

693  Y. 

743  Y.  (940) 
727  Y. 
688  Y. 

753  Y. 
[660  f.  S. 

75) 

679  L.  (4) 

1756  Y. 

684  L. ;  1695  W. 

667  L. ;  1689  W. 
.713  Y. ;  1720  L.  (678) 
1569;  1574  W. 
219) 

:63s 
723  Y. 

754  Y. 
818  L. 

786  Y. ;  1807  L. 

810  V. 

181S 

17 
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•e. 

T.P. 

T.r. 


n. 

D. 


r.r. 


T.r. 


w. 


i.r. 


H. 

I'.r. 

T.P 

w. 

T.l" 


\V. 

T.P. 


Reeves,  John     

Reid,  Kolicrt     

Relfe,  Edward 

Render,  Charles 

Rcnston,  John 

Kenton,  John    

Reo,  Edward     

Rewcastle,  Morgan 
Reymers,  James 
Reynold,  Thomas 
Reynolde,  Anthony 
Reynolds,  John ... 
Reynolds,  Robert 
Reynolds;  Robert 
Reynolds,  Thomas 
Reynoldson,  John 
Rhodes,  Thomas 

Rice,  Joseph      

Rice,  Matthew 

Richards,  Richard 
Richards,  Timothy 
Richards,  William 
Richardson,  Charles    ... 

Richardson,  J 

Ricroft,  Walter 

Ridding,  Joseph 
Kidding,  Theophilus    ... 
Ridding,  Thomas 
kidilmg,  Thomas 
Ridding,  Thomas 

Ridge,  Gabriel 

Kidgeway,  William 

Ridgley,  W^illiam 

Kighton,  Samuel 

Rind,  Thomas,   London 

Road,  Nicholas 

Roaffe,  Ge  irge 

Roaffe,  Jasper 

Roberts,  Edward 

Roberts,  George  (i)     ... 

Roberts,  George  (2)     ... 

Roberts,  James 

Roberts,  John 

Roberts,  Oliver 

Roberts,  Philip 


.714  Y. 

1718 

(203) 

1699  Y.    1570) 

1527;  '532  w. 

1687  L. 

1560;  1564  W.:  1582,  1588  M. 

1687  Y. 

1703  Y. 
1716  Y. 
1623 

"639 

1704  Y. 

1761  Y. ;  1767  L. 

1669  L. 

1693  Y. 

1730  L.  ;  1746  W.  (734) 

1719  Y. 

1 7 19  Y. 

1709  Y. 

1699  Y. 

1768  Y. 

1668 

1709  Y. 

1622 

1701  Y. ;  1727  L. ;  I735  S 

1679.   '•  '■     -"  - 

(233) 
1685  L. 
1699  Y. 
1698  Y. 
1691 
1691  Y. 
1737  L- 

1675 
(i.   1609. 
1600  W. 
1600 

(425) 

1722  Y. 

1801  Y. 

1714  Y. ;  1718  L 

1614 


(647) 


.  ;  1727  I..;  1735  a. 
(Reading  on  T.P.  I.) 

1697  W. 


;  1699  L 
(85  >) 


1731  W   504) 


1725  S. 


1014 

1627  ;  1637  V.'.  ;  1644  M. 

1742  L. ;  1753  S.  (888) 
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Roberts,  Richard 
T.r.    Roberts,  Thomas  (t)    ... 
Roberts,  Thomas  (2)    ... 
Roberts,  Thomas  (3)    .. 
Roberts,  William  (I)    .. 
Roberts,  William  (3)    .. 
Roberts,  William  (3)    .., 
w.     Robeson,  Richard 
Robins,  James  (i) 
Robins,  James  (2) 

Robins,  John     

Robins,  Joseph  (1) 
Robins,  Joseph  (2^ 
Robins,  J.  Henry 

Robins,  Lukt 

Robins,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Ge  rge  (i)  ... 
Robinson,  George  (2)  ... 

Robinson,  John 

Robinson,  William 
Robinson,  William,  jun. 

Roden,  John     

Rodwell,  Henry 
Rodwell,  Thomas 
Rodwell,  William 

Roe,  Thomas 

Rogers,  John      

Rogers,  Philip 

Rogers,  William 

Rolls,  Thomas 

RoUs;  Thomas 

Rolt,  John         

Rooke,  George 

kooke,  Richard 

Rooker,  Joseph 

Rose,  Edward 

Ross,  Edward 

Rothwell,  John 

Rouse,  G. 
Rowe,  Francis  ... 
Rowell,  William 
Rowlandson,  Stephen  ... 
Rowles,  Thomas 
(Royd,  Elizabeth 
\  Royden,  Elizabeth 


YK. 
YK. 
YK. 

T.P. 

T.r. 
c. 


r.p. 
T.r. 


T.P. 


T.r. 
11. 

T.P. 
T.P. 


»733  V. 

1688  Y.  (443) 
1693  Y. 
1727  V. 

1618  S. 
1727  Y. 

1762  Y. 

'598 

1718  L. ;  17258. 

1776  Y. 

1614S. ;  1623  W.  ;  1638  M. 

1754  Y. 

1819  Y. 

1802  Y. 

1 761  Y 

1740  Y. 

1763  Y.  ;  1807  W.  :  18. V  q, 
1819  Y 

1717  Y. 

rf.  1652  (Newcastle) 

1819 

1696  Y. 

1665-1683 

1697 

1677-1684 

1749  Y. 

«703Y.  (793) 

1708  Y. 

•783-  (653) 
1690  V. 


1713  V. 

1716  Y, 
(152) 
1748  L. 
•367) 
1691  Y. 
1803  Y. 
1756  Y. 
1668 
1691  Y. 
1726  Y. 

1550, 1556  w 

1732  L 


(710) 
1777  M. 


('951 

(575) 
(816) 


1563  M- 
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Koyse,  Lawrence 

Royston, — 

Royaton,  Ambrose 

Rudd,  Anthony 
T.P.    Ruddock,  Philip 
T.p.    Rudsby,  Andrew 

Rudsby,  John 

Ruffin,  Thomas 

Rumball,  Robert 

Rumbold,  John 

Russell,  Thomas 

Russell  &  Laughton  (?)... 

Rutland,  Robert 
w.  Rydge,  William 
w.      Ryecroft,  Walter 

Rymill,  Thomas 
H.       Rymott,  William 

Y.       Sadler,  Robert 

Salmon,  Ferdinando    ... 

Salmon,  Thomas 
Y.       Sanderson,  Tohn 

w.    (Sands,  —  

T.  p.  1  Sandys,  William 
T.p.    Sandys,  William 

Sandys  and  Green 

Sankey,  Humphiey      ... 

Sansby,  John     

Samey,  Richard 
T.p.    Saunders,  Henry 
T.P.    Saunders,  John 

Saunders,  John 
T.P.    Savage,  John  (i) 

Savage,  John  (2) 

Sa veil,  Jacob     

T.P.    Savidg(e),  John 

Scarlet,  Samuel 
T.p.    Scatchard,  Robert 
T.p.    Scattergood,  John 
T.p.    Scattergood,  Thomas  (i) 
T.P.    Scattergood,  Thomas  (2) 

Schleicher,  J.  H. 

T.P.    [Sco]tt,  C 

Scott,  Benjamin 


174a  Y. 
1620  f.  W. 

1597;  1609  W. 

1629  S. 

1690  Y.  (495) 
1712Y.  (823) 
1712Y. 

1790  L. ;  1808  W. 

1691  Y. 
1694  Y. 
1611  S. 

1806  Y. 
1612 
1614 
1691  V. 
n.d 

1684-1692 

1690  Y. 

1742  V. 

1684 

1689 

c.   1690  Y.  (491) 

1703  L.  (827) 

1710  Y. 
1810  L. 
«745 
(404) 
(239) 

1699  Y. 

1714  L.  ;  173,  W.  (620) 

1746  Y.;  17481-;  «7S8S. 

1748  Y. 

1683.  (369) 

1744  Y. ;  1765  L. 

I7e6  Y.  ;  1761  L.  (980) 

1732  Y.  (859) 

1700  Y. ;  1709  L. 


170U  J  .  -,  i7uy  J-.  -,   1733  W.  (6101 
1736  Y. ;  1744  L.  ;  1760,  1773  W. 


J774.  1775  M. 
iSoa 

c.  1680.  (Hi) 
1656  f.  S. 


(87?) 
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(6io) 
773  VV. 


Scott,  James      

1708  Y. 

K. 

Scott,  John        

1629 

Scott,  Richard 

1562  W. 

Scott,  Samuel 

170S  Y. 

•e. 

Scott,  William 

1779 

•e. 

Scott,  William 

'794 

Seabright,  Charles 

168SL. 

Seabright,  White 

1707  V. 

Seabroke,  Robert 

1776  Y.  ;  1794  L. 

Seabrook,  John 

1812  Y. 

Seaman,  Timothy 

1764  Y. 

Seare,  William 

1 70s  Y. 

w. 

Seaton,  —         

1689 

I.I' 

Sea  well,  Edward 

1779  V.  ;  1797  L.     ,10641 

YK. 

Seeker,  James 

1663-1692 

Seddon,  Charles 

1669  L. 

T.r. 

Sedgwick,  Giles 
Sedgwick,  John  (Leeds) 

e.  1690.     (371) 

Seears,  Roger 

1651  s. 

Seeling,  John     

1656  W. 

Selby,  Robert 

1712  Y. 

w. 

Sellman,  Thomas 

1612 

1 .  p. 

Sellon,  John      

1740  Y.     (935) 

T.r. 

Sewdley,  Henry 

1706  Y.  ;  I7i3l>-;  1738  M.     (658) 

CK. 

Seymour,  George 

1787 

CK. 

Seymour,  Nicholas 

'763 

Shaboe,  Thomas 

1773  V. 

Shackle,  Thomas  (i 

1680  L.  ;  1686  S. 

Shackle,  Thomas  (2      ... 

1701  L. 

r.r. 

Shakle,  John     

1416) 

Shaklc,  Tobias 

287 

Sharp,  Durham 

I7S4  Y. 

Sharp,  John       

1692  Y. 

r.  p. 

Sharrock,  Edmund 

1742  L.    (881) 

SLarwood,  James 

1748  Y.  ;  1769  L. :  1776  S. 

Shath  (?l,  Thomas 

1680  f.  S. 

Shaw,  James  ;  1 ) 

1693  Y. 

Shaw,  James  (2) 

1785 

Shaw,  James  (3) 

1796  Y. 

1 . 1'. 

Shaw,  John  (1) 

1726  Y.     (779) 

Shaw,  John  (2) 

1776  Y. 

Shayler,  William 

'734  Y. 

w. 

Sheffield,  —      

1603 

\v. 

Shelton.  Ellis 

1614 
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Shephard,  Andrew 

1692  Y. 

Sheppard,  Andrew 

1694  Y. 

Sheppard,  Robert 

1602,  1607,  1613  W.  ;  1619  M. 

T.P. 

Sheppard,  Thomas 

(654) 

Shermar,  Joseph 

1767  Y. 

Sher   one,  Thomas 

169.1  Y. 

T.l'. 

Sherwin,  Joseph 

1726  Y.    (809) 

Sherwin,  Stephen 

1709  Y. 

Sherwood,  William,  sen. 

1700  V. 

Sherwood,  William,  jun. 

1731  V. 

Sherwood,  William  11. 

1774  V. 

Sheivvyn,  John  (I) 

•528.  '535.  1540  W.;  1547  .M. 

Sherwyn,  John  (2) 

1572,  1578  W. 

Shorey,  Bartholomew  ... 

1721  V.  ;  1746  W.;  1747,  1749  M 

Shoi'ey,  John  (I) 

1692  L.  ;  1720  W. 

Shorey,  John  (2) 

1709  L. ;  T711  S. 

Shcrey,  John  (3) 

173S  V. 

Short,  John       

1694  Y. 

T.P. 

Shortgr.ve,  N 

(452) 

Shoswell,  James 

1736  Y. 

T.P. 

Shurmer,  Richard 

(346)     (Shurmes) 

Siar,  William     

1633,  1641  W. 

E. 

Sibbald,  Alexander 

1605 

•k. 

Sibbett,  James 

i6cx) 

T.P. 

Sibley,  Henry 

c.  1690.     (372) 

Siblhorp,  Joseph 

1699  Y. 

T.P. 

Sidey,  Edward 

1772  Y.      (I020 

T.P. 

Silk,  John  (I) 

1652,  16SS,  1658  .M.    (2) 

Silk,  John  (2) 

1694  L.  ;  1700  S. 

T.P. 

Silk,  Vincent     

(71) 

Silver,  David     

1744  Y. 

Silvester,  William 

1746  Y. 

Simkin,  James 

1659  S 

VS. 

Simpkin,  James 

1639 

Simpson,  John  (I) 

1760  Y. 

Simpson,  John  (2) 

1 77 1  Y. 

•e. 

Simpson,  Robert 

1631 

•k. 

Simpson,  Thomas 

1728 

D. 

Simson,  George 

n.d. 

Singleton,  Leonard 

ibo8,  1615,  1619  W. 

Sivedall,  Henry 

1699  V. 

Skepper,  Robert 

1692  V. 

Skin(n),  John    

1679  S. 

T.P. 

Skin(n),  Thornas 

U23) 

Skinner,  John 

1679 
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I. 

♦9M. 


Skinner,  Richard 
T.r.    Skinner,  Robert 
II.      Slacke,  John      

Slaughter,  Nathaniel  Hall 

Slaughter,  Richard 

Slow,  Joseph     

Slow,  William 

Smackergill,  William  ... 

Smalley,  John 

Sniallcy,  Samuel 
T.i'.    Smalman,  Arthur 
T.i'.    Smalpiece,  Richard 

Smalpiece,  William 

Smart,  John      

Smart,  John      

Smite,  George 

Smith,  Anthony  (i) 

SmiiL,  Anthony  (2) 

Smith,  Benjamin  (i)    ... 

Smith,  Benjamin  (2)    ... 

Smith,  Carrington 
T.r.    Smith,  Charles 

Smith,  Christopher 

Smith,  Daniel  (i) 

Smith,  Daniel  (2) 
VK.    Smith,  Emmatt 

Smith,  George  (i) 
T.I'.  Smith,  George  (2) 
1.  H.    Smith,  George  (3) 

T.I'.    Smith,  Henry 

T.r.    Smith,  Isaac      

i.v.    Smith,  James     

Smith,  James  Edward ... 

Smith,  John  (i) 

Smith,  John  (2) 

Sniitii,  John  (3) 
T.I'.    Smith,  John  (4) 

Smith,  John  (5) 

Smith,  John  (6) 
1.1'.    Smith,  Joseph  (i) 

Smith,  Joseph  (2) 

Smith,  Maiirico 

Smith,  Richard 

Smith,  Richard 


1732,  1742  S. 


1701  S. 
(726) 


1738  Y. 
(889) 
1522 
1 78 1  Y, 

171 1  Y. 
1702  Y. 
1716  Y. 
1610  W 
1691  Y. 
1695  L. 

1713  V. 

(397) 

1 7 10  Y. 

1768  Y. 

1770  Y. 

1672  f.  S. 

1702  L. 

1708  Y. 

1714Y. 

1730  Y. 

1801  Y. 

1765  Y.  ;  1776  L.  ;  1789  W. 

1730  Y. 
1620 

1731  Y. 
1683 
1623  W. 

1712  Y. 
1768  Y.  ; 
1724  Y.  „_,, 
1795  L. ;  1812  W. 
1732.  {840) 

1764  Y. 
1656  f.  S. 
1702  Y.  ;  I7C39  L 
1716  Y. 
1724  Y.  (613) 

1765  Y. 
1770  Y. 
1699  L. 
181 1  Y. 
1770  Y. 
1684  L. 

(301) 
'733  V. 


(lOlI) 


(353) 
1772  L. 
(787) 


1795  >«•  (676) 
;  1813  M.  (7SS) 

(252) 


1706  S.  (522) 


1696,  1702  W.  ;  1705  M. 
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VK.     Smith,  Robert 1675 

T.r.    Smith,  Rowland  ...     1734  V. 

T.p.    Smith,  Samuel 1718  L. 

Smith,  Thomas  (i)       ...     1669  L. 

T.p.    Smith,  Thomas  (2)       ...     1684  L. 

Smith,  Thomas  (3)       ...     1705  V. 

T.p,    Smith,  Thomas  (4)       ...     1709  V. 

Smith,  Thomas  (5)       ...     1731  V. 

Smith,  Thomas  (6)       ...     1739  V. 

T.p.    Smith,  Thomas  (7)       ...     r.  1754  Y 

T.P.    Smith,  Thomas  (8)       ...     1761  V. 

T.P.    Smith,  William  (i)       ...     16917. 

E.       Smith,  William  (2)       ...     17 12 

T.P.    Smith,  William  (3)       ...     1732  y, 

1.1'.    Smith,  William  (4)       ...     1799  L. 

T.p.    Smith  &  Leapidge        ...     (808) 

Smithe,  Thomas 
H.       Smithy,  Richard 

Smyth,  George 

H.       Smyth,  William 
Smythe,  Anthony 
Smythe,  Nicholas 
w.      Smyther,  George 

Snape,  Elias      

T.P.   Snape,  William 

Snow,  Samuel 

Snoxell,  Edward 

T.P.    Snoxell,  John 

Snoxell,  Richard 
Somerton,  William 
E.       Somervell,  James 
Southey,  William 
Southwell,  Charles 
Spackman  &  Grant 
Spackman,  James  (i)   ... 

Spackman,  James  (2)    .. 

Spackman,  John 

T.p.    Spackman,  Joseph  (i) ... 

Spackman,  Joseph  (2) ... 

T.p.    Spackman,     Joseph      & 

James 1790. 

Spackman,  Joseph  &  Co.  <.  1780. 
Spademan,  vitie  Spateman 
Sparling,  Joseph     ...  1714  Y. 


(948) 

1741,  1753  W. 


(796) 


(436) 


1689  S. 

(632) 


.  (1016) 
(167) 

(829) 
(497) 


i6i6,  1629  W.  ;  1631,  1632  M. 

17- 

1660  f.  S. 

I.  1610 

1587  M. 

1538  vv. 

1612 
1724  V. 

1764  V.  (1013) 
1681  M. 
1706  Y. 

(251) 
1709  Y. 

1730  Y. 
1616 
1811  Y. 

1713  V. 

1731 

1704  V.  ;  171S  L.  ;  1732,  1741 

1742  M. 
1 781  L. 
1723  V. 

1749  V.  ;  1753  L.  ;  1761  S.  (9821 
1784  L. 


(1045) 

(1052) 


W. 


LIST  OF   PEWTERERS 


:mi 


•96) 


M   W. 


[982) 


Sparrow,  Francis         ...  1746  L. 

Spateman,  John  ...  1755  V. 

1.1'.    Spateman,  Samuel       ...  1719  V'. 

r. I'.    Spencer,  Thomas  ...  1702 

Spicer,  John      1699  Y. 

Spicer,  Richard  ...  1735  ^'• 

Spiller,  Joseph 1818  V. 

Spilsbury,  James  ...  177J  V. 

Spinks,  John     1S15  V'. 

Spinks,  Thom.is  ...  1793  \', 

Spooner,  Richard         ...  1726  L.  1 

Spring,  Pentlebury       ...  1717  V. 

Spring,  Thomas  ...  1714  L.  ; 

Spring,  Thom.is  ...  1756  V. 

Squires,  Benjamin        ...  1815  Y. 

Scjuires,  Nicholas         ...  1716  Y. 

Stacey,  Edward  ...  1715  V'. 

Stafford,  George  .,.  1730  Y.  ; 

Stanbrow,  John  ...  1694  Y. 

Stanbrow,  Samuel        ...  1728  Y. 

Stanley,  Francis  (i)      ...  1690  Y. 

Stanley,  Francis  (2)      ...  1722  Y.; 

Stanton,  James 1815  Y. 

Stanton,  Robert  (i)      ...  1773  Y. 

T.l'.    Stanton,  Robert  (2)      ...  1810  Y.  ; 

Stanton,  William         ...  1810  Y. 

Staples,  Henry 181 7  L. 

Staples,  Richard  ...  i6i8  VV. 

Staples,  William  ...  1698  Y. 

Starkey,  Benjamin       ...  1753  ^'• 

Starkey,  James  (i)        ...  1708  Y. 

Starkey,  James  (2)        ...  1748  L. 

Statham,  Robert  ...  1690  Y. 

Steel,  Peter       i797  Y. 

T.r.    Steevens,  James  ...  1753  Y. 

Stent,  John       1709  Y. 

Stephens,  John 1771  Y. 

Stephens,  Lawrence     ...  n.d. 

Stevens,  James 1748  L. 

Stevens,  James 1753  Y.  ; 

Stevens,  John 1724  Y. 

Stevens,  John 1756  Y. 

Stevens,  John 1821  Y. 

Stevens,  Jonathan         ...  1744  Y. 

r.r.    Stevens,  I'hilip 1709  Y.  ; 


r.  r. 

T.l'. 


I'.  I'. 


r.  1' 


173.S  L,  :  1750  S.     (S25) 


174S  W. 

(724) 
1720  .s. 


15^3) 


1740  L.     (820. 


1722  L. 

(1089) 

1818  L.     (10821 


1623  .M. 


,968, 


1774  L. 


1716  L.     16641 
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i 


T.r. 


T.  I', 


T.  r. 


YK. 


r.  r 


T.I' 


r.  1'. 


T^. 


T.r 


r.i', 


Stevens,  Thomas  ...     1716 

„  (William         ...     i607 

Stevens,-,,,,.,,. 

(William         ...      1 7 10 

Stevens,  William  ...     1729 

Steventon,  Richard      ...     1603, 

Steward,  John  (i)         ...     1590 

Steward,;  It" '!'•' 

(John 1641 

Stew.ard,  Moses  ...      1712 

.Steward,  Rowland  (i) ...     1604 

Steward,  Rowland  (2) ...      17J0 

Steward,  Thomas         ...      1694 

Steward,  Toby  (Tobias)     1626 

Stewart,  Thomas  ...     17S1 

Stiff,  William     

Stiles,  Henry  (i)  ...     16S8  V. 

Stiles,  Henry  (2)  ...     1760  V. 

Stile(s),  John      1696  L. 

Stock,  John       i6i(/ 

Stode,  Joseph     1527  \V. 

Slizzeken,  Thomas       ...  1726  Y. 

Stone,  Edward  ...         ...  1695  V. 

Stone,  Thomas  ...         ...  16S4  ;   1690  V 

Stoneley,  William        ...  1766  V. 

Stout,   Alexander  ...  173J  V.     (S72) 

Slray(e),  Ralph 157S;  15S2  \V. 

Stribhlehill,  John         ...  1722  V. 

Stribblchill,  Thomas  (l)  1693  1,. 

Stribhlehill,  Thomas  [2}  1704  \'. 

Stribhlehill,  Thomas  (3)  1742  V. 

Street,  Koljert 1742  \'. 

Street,  Thomas 1750  \'. 

Strickland.  John  ...  1703  \'. 

Stringfellow,  William  ...  1756  \'. 

Strong,  Francis  ...  1736  L. 

Stronj;,  Francii?  ...  1759  W 

Stun,  Waller     1679  L. 

Sturton,  Anthony  (5991 

Styan,  Henry     1723  V. 

SuHMiicrs,  John ...  ..  1G97  V. 

Summers,  John  ..  734  L- 

Swan!«>roui;h,      Thomas  ;74i  Y. 

.Swan.s'jfi.  John  ...         ...  1766  Y. 

Swanson,  Thumai-  ..  175,  \'. 


Y. ;  1732  L.  (757) 
Y. 
S. 

L.  (817) 
160S,  1614  W. 
W.  ;  1600,  1603,  1608  .M. 
S. 

s. 

Y. 

L. 
Y. 
\'. 
\\.  ;  1030  .\I. 


719.  17^7  W.  ;  1730  M 


1 5  JO 
(547) 


'53 


,7  M. 


1692  M. 


jrjo) 
(77^) 


i.5'S7.  1590.  1594  >l 


746  S. 


'747  W.  (543) 


'777  W.  (991)  (1008I 


LIST  OF  PEWTERERS 


S71 


T.  r 


M. 


1730  M 


1594  M. 


r.  p. 
I'.i'. 

i.V. 


W. 
•1:. 

•k. 


w. 


".I 
T.  r 


\v. 
•1- 

11'. 

r.  r. 
w. 


)o8l 


Sweatman,  John 
Swealman,  Nicholas     . 
Sweatnuui,  Samuel  (i). 
Swealman,  Saaiuel  (2). 
Sweatman,  ? 
Sweeting,  Charles  (1) 
Sweetmg,  Charles  (2)  ^ 
Sweeting,  Charles  (j)  . 
Sweeting,  Charles  (4) 
Sweeting,  Henry 
Sweeting,  John  (1) 
Sweeting,  John  (2) 
Swift,  Cornehus 
Swift,  William  Cornelit 
Swindell,  Thomas 
Swingland,  Joshua 
Swiniierton,  Richard    .. 
Swinton,  Thoma- 

Syde,  John         

Sykes,  Anthony 
Synin;er,  David 
Symontoun,  James 

Tabor,  Richard 

Tait,  Adam        

Tait.  John 
Tait,  John 

Tulbut,  Khsha 

Talhut,  Elisha 

Tallent,  William 
I'auiiiii,  Jacques ) 
Taudin,  James     ) 

Taudin,  James 

Taudiii,  James 

Tanner,  William 
Taylor,  .Vbraliam 
Taylor,  .Anthony 
Taylor,  Cornelius 
Taylor,  Ebenezer 
Taylor,  George  (l) 
Taylor,  Geor^je  (2) 

Taylor,  fames 

Taylor,  John      

Taylor,  Richard 
Taylor,  Robert 


1766  V. 

I()9S  V.  (^61) 

?I72-  Y. 

1728  V. 

iSoj  V. 

165S  f.  W. 

16S5  I,. 

16SS  V,  :  1717  L. 

1716  Y. 

i6ji,  1640  W.  :  i(')46  M. 

I()5<)  W.  ;  I0(,|  M. 

1707  \ 

1770  V.  ;  T7o«'»  : 

1S09  Y,  (ioS,^'» 

1705  V.  (So2\ 

1723  Y. 

..  10 

'71?  Y. 

1080 

1610 

1692 

1694 


iSr4  .M,  (lojd) 


1706 
.717 
1700 
1742 
174S 
1776 

1599 

1680 
16S8 
1702 
1651 
1614 
16 1" 
1819 
1722 
1764 
1666 

178J 
1509, 

'535. 


Y. 


Y. 
Y. 

■1679.  (16) 

L.  (344) 

Y. 

N'. 

S, 


y^'- 


Y. 

V. 

Y. ; 

Y 


<745' 
1770  L 


17S3  ^^'^  irs'^' 


1515,  1520  W.  ;  1524,  1529  M. 
1542,  1547  W.  :  1551  M 
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T.  p. 

r.p. 


i.r. 
c. 

T.  p. 
•e. 

VK. 


E. 


I.  V. 


YK. 


T.r. 


T.P. 

T.P. 
T.P. 


Taylor,  Samuel 
Taylor,  Thomas  (i)      ... 
Taylor,  Tlioma.s  (2)      ... 
Taylor,  Timothy 
Taylor,  William 
Taylor,  William  Gardiner 

Tealc,  John        

Tetlder,  Richard 
Templeman,  Thomas  ... 
Tennent,  George 
Tcrrall,  Francis 
Terry,  Leonard 
Terry,  Leonard 
Theot)alil,  John 
Theoljald,  William 
Theobah'    '  .  iJljam 
Thicknc.   ,  ;> ;?  mel 
Thomas,  John   ... 
Thomas,  Josiah 
Thomas,  Philip 
Thomas,  Walter 
Thomas,  William 
Thomings,  .Samuel 
Thompson,  Gilbert 
Thorn  p.son,  I'aul 
Thompson,  Robert 
Th'imp.son,  Thomas     ... 
Thompson,  William     ... 
Thorndell,  Richard 
Thorogood,  Nicholas    ... 
Thursby,  Thomas 
Thurston,  Thomas 
Tibbing  (?),  Will-am     ... 

Tidmarsh,  Ann 

Tidmarsh,  James  (1)    ... 
Tidmarsh,  James  (2)    . 
Tidmarsh.  John 
Tidmarsh,  Richard 
Tidmarsh,  Thomas  {i). 
Tidmarsh,  Thomas  (2). 
Tilyard.  Thomas 
Tinsley,  Thomas 
Tisoe,  James  (li 
Tisoe,  James  (2) 
Tisoe,  John 


;  1690  S. 
1695  w. 


(255) 

'697  M.      (122) 


•734  L.;  1748  W.      850) 

1704,  1716  M.     (178) 

«737  V. 

1760  V. 

1728  V. 

1819  Y. 
.  1685  L. 
.     t688 

1667  S. ; 

1706 

1712  V. 
.     1684 

I 692- I 708 

1723  Y. 

1764 

1791 

•736  V. 

1695  V. 

1717  V- 

1 73 1  V. 

1756  L. 
1722  V. 
1760  Y. 
1668 
'733  V. 
I 643- 1663 
I75S  V.     {1004) 
1738  L- 
'752  V. 
1634  S. 
1684 
1738  Y. 

(334) 
1728  Y 
1 701  Y 

1734  V 

'7'3  V 
1714  V 
1691  L. 
1709  Y 
1702  L. 
1695  Y. 

1733'^' •:   1746  L.  :  1764  W  {4^ 

1764  Y.  (854) 

!738  V.  ;  1744  L.  ;  1774  W. 


1803) 

;  1750  L. 

;  '739.  1750  W.;  1752  .M. 
:  '707,  1717  W.  :  1721  M. 
(549) 
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1122) 


2  M. 

I  M. 

(4/ 


r.r.   Titerton,  Robert 

Tolley,  Edward 

Tomkins,  James 

Tonilin,  Daniel 

Tomlin,  William 

Tompson,  K.     .. 
T.  1'     Toms,  Edward 

r  r.    Tonkin,  Matthew 

YK.     Topliflle),  Richard 

Torhuck,  Peter 

Tough,  Charles  (i) 

Tough,  Charles  (2) 

Toulmin,     1  ^ 
Toulminge.r'^°'8e 

Tovey,  William 

Towers,  John  G. 

Towers,  Robert 

Tower?,  William 
I         Towfiofxi,  George 

Towns,  William  G. 
i.;'     Townsend,  Benjamin  ... 

Townsend,  Edward 

Townsend,  Geo.  Herbert 
TV.    Townsend,  John  (i)     ... 

Townsend,  John  (2)     ... 
i.r.    Townsend,    J.,    and 

Reynolds,  R. 
T.p.    Townsend,  William      ... 

Trahern,  Edward 

r. ",    Trapp,  Jihn       

Travers,  ilcnry 

Treasure,  John 

Tredaway,  William      ... 
( .       Tregian,  Alexander 
c.        Tregian,  Richard 

Trenchfield,  William    ... 
r.r.    Tr«w,  James      

'.R-v.allon,  Charles 

TrewcUa,  Charles 
'^^       ^  'kg'*.  '  athaniel 

Tristram,  Robert 
I.I.    Trout.john       


(S0») 
1 80s  V. 
1708  V. 
•735  V. 
1765  V. 
1576S. 

1744  V.  !    1751 

1783  M-  (912) 
>749  L   (941) 
1684 

«739  V. 
1667  L. 
1689  L. 

1797  V. ;  1805  L. 

1787  L  :  1801  W. 
1809  L. 

1771  v.;  1807  M 
1781  V. 

«79S 
i8o«  V. 

'74*  V.  (967) 

1730  V. 
1810L. 

1748  v.;  1754  L. 

1784  M.  (928) 

1778  V. 

(1012) 

1699  V.  (6441 

1685  L.  ;  1700, 

1718  M. 
'695  V.  (7311 
1 720  V. 
1758  V. 
1710  Y. 
1688 
1688 
1696  Y. 
(227) 

1731  Y. 
1689  Y. 
1688 
1757  Y. 

1689  Y.  (464) 


L.    1 78 1  W. 


1769,  1782  W. 


■707  W.  ;   1712. 
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Tub(b),  John 


r 


Tunwell,  Richard 

1804  V. 

T.P. 

Turt)ervillc,  Daulieny  ... 
Turner,  Henjaniin 
Turner,  Nicliolas  (i)    ... 
Turner,  Nichol.is  (2)     ... 

Turner,  Tctcr 

Turner,  Samuel 

Turner,  Stephen 
Turner,  William 
Turner,  William  Roljcrt 
Twiddell,  Nicholas 

1703  v.; 
1765  Y. 
1 56 1  W. 
1606  W. 
n.d. 
1790  Y. 
1694  L. 
1702  Y. 
1815M. 
1 74 1  V. 

1714  L- 

(626) 

\V. 

Twist,  John 

1611 

T.r. 

Ul)ly,  K.iw.-ird 

1716  Y. : 

1727  I- 

(759) 

T.I'. 

Ul.ly,  lohn  (1) 

Ul'ly,  John  (2) 

1722  Y. 
1748  Y. 

(944) 

T.P. 

r.p. 

Ubly,  Thomas 

Underwotnl,  George     ... 
Underwood,  Jonathan ... 
Underwood,  Matthew  ... 

1741  v.; 
1712  Y. 
1698  Y. 
(958) 

1751  L. 

(8./.) 

Urswyke,  Thomas 

1516,  152;  W.;  ! 

5jj,  1540  M 

T.P. 

Yaughan,  John 

1753  v.; 

1768  L. 

;  1792  M- 

w. 

N'auj^han,  Walter 
N'auglian,  William 
\'en(niahles,  William    ... 

1603 

1773  V. 

1772  Y. 

•e. 

Veitch,  Kotiert 

Yerdon,  Thomas 
Yernon,  Richard 

»72.5 
1751  V. 
1650  s. 

H. 

Yickfjrs,  T. 

176? 

Yile,  Thomas 

1669  L. ; 

1675  S. 

YiUers    &    Wilkc  ■   (Tiir- 

i;ingham)       

1818-1825 

YiUers,     William     (IJir- 

niin^ham) 

1720-182 

5 

Viuceut,  Juliii    ... 

16S5  L. 

\'irgin,  George 

1817  Y. 

\"ivi?ash,  Simeon 

1756  Y. 

T.  P. 

\okins,  B.          

\ooght,  James 

,-.  1670. 

1774  V. 

U8j) 

•e. 

Waddle,  Alexander 
W;ule,  Willi-im 

1714 
1785  Y. 

T.P. 

Wadsworth,  William    ... 

1780  Y. 

(1060 

1985) 


r^a»=3^»*-< 


LIST  OF  PEWTEREllS 


0  4i) 


iS) 


VK. 

Waul,  Jane        

1684- 1699 

Waiilsiin,  George 

1709  V. 

Waight,  Thomas 

1702  V. 

Waite,  John       

1706  V. 

Wakcfid.I,  John 

i8o<>  V. 

Wakefield,  Kichartl      ... 

1720  V. 

Walilhy,  Dionysius 

1759  V. 

E. 

Walker,  Jame.s 

Walker,  Jame.s 

Walker,  John  (I) 
Walker,  John  (2) 

•643 

>7tS  V. 
1617  S. 
I7'3  V. 

T.r. 

Walker,  John  (.}) 

1748  V. 

957) 

•r,. 

Walker,  I'auick 
Walker,  I'atrick 

1607 
1631 

\V. 

Walker,  Ralph 

1614 

YK. 

Walker,  Kichanl 

1616 

•k. 

Walker,  Samuel 
Walker,  William  (I)      .. 

i6(>o 

1739  V. 

T.r. 

Walker,  William  (2)     ... 
Wall,  Christopher 
Wallden,  Thomas 

1787  Y. 
1704  Y. 
■  797  Y. 

(1079) 

T.r 

Waller,  Robeil 

Wallis,  John      

Wallis,  Kol)ert 

1779  Y. 
n.d. 
1738  Y. 

(■046) 

i.r 

Walmsley,  John 

1702  V. 

(679) 

w. 

Walmsley,  John  (Gains- 
borough)         

Walmsley,  Simnn 

1712 
1716  Y. 

\v. 

Walter,  John     

1603 

w. 

Walter,     Thomas     (of 

Huntingdon) 

W'altham,  Thomas 

1620 
1669  L. 

Wandsworth,  Thomas  ... 

■575  S. 

■585  W. 

Waple,  Thomas 

1698  Y. 

Ward,  James     

1693  Y. 

Wan'   James     

171 1  Y. 

Wardinan,  Baldwin      ... 

■743  V. 

Wareing,  John 

1698  V. 

Wareing,  Samuel 

1714  Y. 

Warhan.,  I'eler 

■759  ^• 

Warkman,  Richard 

1697  Y. 

;   1710  L.; 

1727  w 

Warkman,  William 

■713  V. 

Warrener,  Richard 

1561  S. 

T.r 

Wass,  Robert 

1712  Y. 

(748) 

w. 

Wastell,  Clement 

1655 

MICROCOPY   RBOIUTION   TIST  CHART 

(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 


1.0 
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•e. 

T.P 
T.P 
T.P 


DN. 


T.P. 
W. 

•e. 
•e. 

E. 


T.P. 


T.r. 


T.V. 
Y. 


Waterman,  Henry 
I  Watkins,  William 
W  Watmouth,  William 

Watson,  George 

Watson,  John    ... 

Watson,  Joseph... 

Watt,  William   ... 

Watterer,  Thomas 

Watts.  James     ... 

Watts,  John 

Watts,  John 
Watts,  John  C.  ... 
Watts,  Thomas... 
Watts  &  Harton 
Waylett,  Samuel 
Waylett,  William 
Weaver,  William 
Webb,  Christopher 
Webb,  George  ... 
Webb,  Isaac 
Webb,  Joseph    ... 
Webb,  Richard... 
Webb,  Thomas... 
Webb,  William  (i) 
Webb,  William  (2) 
Weir,  John 
Weir,  Robert    ... 
Weir,  Thomas  ... 
Welford,  James 
Wellford,  John 
Wells,  Edmund... 
Wells,  James      ... 
Wescott,  Henry 
Wescott,  John  ... 
Wescott,  Wilson 
Westcott,  Thomas 
Westcott,  William 
West,  John 
West,  Moses 
Westwood,  Joseph 
Wetwood,  Humphrey 
Wet  wood,  Katharine 
Wharram,  Ralph 
Wharton,  Arthur 


(732) 

;  1709  w.    (370) 


1736 
(801) 

1780  M. 


[693  Y. 

735 
704  V. 

1697  Y. 
671 
713  Y. 

783  V. 

1686  L. ; 
749  V. 
72s    Y. 

1760  M. 
749  Y. 
779  W.; 
744  Y. 

i8co 
[691  Y. 
701  Y. 
801  L. 
1669  f.  W. 
[641 
170S  Y. 

1695  L. ;  1715  W 
1692  L. ;  1699  S. 
714  Y.    (701) 
[600 

751  Y. 
701 

646 
[631 

727  L. ; 

760  Y. 
772  Y. 
777  Y. 
640  f.  S. 
.  1670. 

752  Y. 

761  Y. 
1667  L. 
729  Y. 

680. 
Y. 


L.  ;     1758    W. 


1726  W. 


1740,  1752  W.  ;  I7S4  M. 


706 
;6o2 

7S6 
[684. 


1171) 


(285) 


(996) 


\v. 
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VVheeler,  George 

••    1732  V. 

T.r. 

Wheeler,  Thomas 

..     1692  V.     (692) 

.^L 

Wheeler,  William 

..     1701  Y. 

Jl 

Wheeler,  William 

..     1728  Y. 

\v. 

W'heely,  Robert 

..     1666 

T.P. 

Whitaker,  Benjamin 

..     1695  L.  ;  1712S.     (485) 

Y. 

White,  John 

..     1684 

Y. 

White,  John 

..     1691-1726 

T.P. 

White,  John 

•     I7SSV.     (971) 

White,  Joseph  (i) 

..     1658  S. 

T.P. 

White,  Joseph  (2) 

..     1747  V.     (92-\ 

1 . 1'. 

White,  Philip    ... 

..     1778  Y.     (1030) 

T.P. 

White,  Richard 

..     1695  L.  ;   1717,    1725  W.  ; 
(448) 

1729   M. 

WTiite,  Samuel  (l) 

..     1696  Y. 

White,  Samuel  (2) 

..     1720  Y. 

\V. 

White,    William    { 

of 

Rotherham)    ... 

..     ioo8 

White,  William  (?) 

...     1640  S. 

White,  William... 

..     1702  Y. 

White,  William... 

■•     1736  v.;  1743  L- 

T.P. 

White,  William 

•     1751  V.  ;  1765  L.  ;  1772  S. 

(954) 

T.P. 

White  &  Bernard 

••     ^-  1715-     (743) 

Whitear,  William 

..     1749  Y. 

Whitebread,  James 

••    1735  V. 

Whitehead,  Joseph 

..     1721  Y. 

Whiteman,  Benjamin 

..     1692  Y. 

Whiteman,  William 

••     1758  V. 

Whitfeld,  Charles  (Wh 

it- 

filde) 

..    n.d. 

Whiting,  Thomas 

..     1 701  Y. 

Whittington,  Robert 

••     1757  Y. 

T.P. 

Whittle,  Francis 

•     1715  Y.  ;  1726  L.  ;  1731  S. 

(715). 

Whittle,  Wil'iam 

..     1760  Y. 

Whittome,  John 

..     1701  Y. 

E. 

Whyt,  George  ... 

..     1676 

D. 

Whyt,  John 

...     1619 

•k. 

Whyte,  Robert  ... 

...     1805 

T.P. 

Widdowes,  J.     ... 

••     (I9i» 

T.P. 

Wiggin,  Abraham 

..        :.7Y.    1651 

T.P. 

Wiggin,  Henry 

..     1690  L.    (J73) 

Wiggin,  John    ... 

...     1738  Y. 

Wigginton,  Thomas 

..     1730 

Wigley,  John     ... 

••     1713Y. 

Wigley,  Thomas 

..     1699  Y. 

18 
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Wikelin,  William 

1758  Y. 

Wildash,  George 

1820  Y. 

T.P. 

Wjldman,  Richard 
Wilkes,  Edward  V.  (Bir- 

1728 Y.    (831) 

mingham)       

1825-1835 

T.r. 

Wilke(s),  Richard 

1708  Y.    (655) 

Wilkinson,  George 

1742  Y. 

D. 

Wilkinson,  John 

1764 

T.P. 

Willey,  Mary     

988 

r.p. 

Willett,  Edward 

c.  1684.     (409)  (412) 

Willett,  Richard 

1666  f.  W. 

w. 

Williams,  Anthony 

1608 

Williams,  Edward 

1697  V. 

c. 

Williams,  John 

1688 

Williams,  John  (i) 

1697  Y. 

T.P. 

Williams,  John  (2) 

1719Y.    (819) 

Williams,  John  (3) 

1724  Y. 

T.P. 

Williams,  John  (4) 

1729  Y.    (903) 

Williams,  Robert 

1689  Y. 

Williams,  Thomas  (l)  ... 

1698  Y. 

Williams,  Thomas  (2)  ... 

1741  Y. 

Y. 

Williamson,  James 

1647-1677 

Y. 

Williamson,  Richard    ... 

1677-17CX} 

Willis,  Nicholas 

1529.  1534W.  (PMiUis) 

Willison,  Thomas  W    ... 

I79S  Y. 

Wills,  William 

"733  Y. 

WiUshire,  T.  (Bristol) ... 

1795 

Y. 

Willson,  Edward 

1684 

Wilmore,  Samuel 

1758  Y. 

T.P. 

Wilson,  Daniel 

1690  Y.    (481) 

Wilson,  Henry 

1749  Y. 

•e. 

Wilson,  John     

1732 

Wilson,  Thomas 

1801  Y. 

Wilson,  William 

1758  Y. 

P.P. 

Winchcombe,  Thomas ... 

1691  Y. ;  1697  L.    (509) 

T.P. 

Wingoil,  John 

1748  Y.;  1756  L.  ;  1766  S.    (934) 

T.P. 

Wingod,  Joseph 

1721  Y.  ;  1739  L-  ;  '757,  1766  W. 
1767  M.    (774) 

Winged,  Joseph 

1811  Y. 

Winter,  George 

1701  Y.    (608 

Wintle,  Charles 

1785  Y. 

Wiseman,  Robert,  jun. 

1747  Y. 

Withebed,  Richard 

1678  f.  S. 

T.P. 

Withers,  Benjamin 

1719  Y.;  1730  L.     (729) 

Withers,  William 

1667 
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w. 


T.P. 

r.  r. 

M. 

r.r. 


Withers,  William 
Witte,  Ludwig  ... 
Witter,  Samuel 
Wittich,  J.  Christian 

T.P.    Wood,  Henry    ... 
Wood,  Robert   ... 

r.r.    Wood,  Robert  ... 


Wood,  Robert 

Wood,  Thomas 
Wood,  Thomas 
Wood,  Thomas 

Wood,  Tobias 

Wood,  William 
Wood,  William 
Wood,  William 

Wood  &  Hill     

Wood  &  Michell 
Woodehouse,  Nicholas 
Woodeson,  John 
Woodford,  John 
Woodhouse,  Thomas   ... 
Woodley,  Thomas 
Woodward,  Robert 
Wooldridge,  Robert     ... 
Wooldridge,  Robert     ... 
Wormlayton,  Joseph    ... 
Wormlayton,      Fulk 

Humphrey     

Wormlayton,  Richard  ... 
Wratten,  Robert 
Wright,  Alexander 
Wright,  Harman 

Wright,  James 

Wright,  John  ( I ) 
W^right,  John  (2) 
Wright,  Nicholas 
Wright,  Richard 
Wright,  Thomas 
Wright,  Thomas  S. 
Wright,  William 
Wrogham,  Edward 

Wyatt,  John      

Wyatt,  Thomas 

Wyatt,  William 


T.P. 

•e. 
•e. 


\v. 

r.p. 
r.p. 

T.P. 
YK. 


1682  S. 

1786  L.    (1021) 

1691,    1698  W.  ;    1 701    M. 


•744  L. 

(893) 


1565  M.     (?  Woodhowe) 


1692  L. 
181S  L. 
1676  L. 
1820  Y. 
1768  Y. 
1551  S. 
1678  L. 
(200) 

1700  Y. 

1580,  1590  W.  ;  1592,  I5.)6  M. 
1705  Y. 

1792  V. 

1598 
1589  W. 
1726  Y. 
1736  Y. 
(1067) 

'•  '735- 
'•  1541 
1708.  {690) 
1669  L. 
1554  VV 

1743  V. 

1699  L. 
1749  Y. 
1795  Y. 
1691  Y. 

1701  Y.  (588) 
1749  Y. 
1718  Y. 
1732 
1766  Y. 
1780 

1717  Y. 
1743  L 
1630 

1712Y.  (737; 
c.  1700.  (399) 
1803  Y. 

1764  Y.;  1772  L.  (1041) 
1645-1665 

1718  Y. 
1723  Y. 
1688 


fe 
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Wycherley,  Thomas     ... 
Wyeth,  William 
Wylls,  Charles  ... 

Wynn,  Jacob     

T.r.    Wynn,  John      

Wynslaye,  John 

H.      Yalden,  George 

H.      Yalden,  Martin 

Yates,  James  Edward  ... 

Yate»,  John       

T.p.    Yc,i:<!,  Lawrence 

T.r.    Yates,  Richard 

Yates,  Richard,  jun. 
f  Yates  &  Birch  »   ... 

I  Yates,  Birch  &  Son  I  ... 

Yeates,  George  AUinson 

T.p.    Yewen,  John     

T.l'.    Yorke,  Edward 

Yorke,  James  Samue!  ... 

n.      Youle,  John       

H.   Young,  William 

Younghusband,  John  ... 


1613,  1622  W.  ;  1626,  1627  M. 

1733  V. 

1734  V. 

1687  Y. 

1746  Y.;  1756  L.;  176,8.  (923) 

1525  w. 

1832 
1691 

1802  Y 
1 741  Y. 

1738  Y. ;  1746  L. ;  1757  S.  (905) 
1777  L- ;  1783  S.  (1031) 

1803  Y. 
n.d. 

(London) 
1763  Y. 

c.   1700.  (585) 

1735 1- ;  1772  vv.   (848) 
1773  V. 

c.  1691 

c.  1590 

d.  1700  (Newcastle) 
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FIVE 

TOUCH-PLATES 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ANALYTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  DEVICES  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  TOUCHES  ON  THE  FIVE  TOUCH- 
PLATES  NOW  IN   EXISTENCE 

In  index  -■  "  ouches  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  devi>.-  .ained  therein,  the  chief  object  has 

been  to  takj  tne  most  important  feature  in  the 
device  as  a  whole,  and  under  that  feature  the 
number  of  the  touch  as  given  in  "  Pewter  Plate " 
will  be  found.  By  the  numbers  of  the  touches  the 
position  of  the  touch-plates  can  easily  be  found. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  table : — 


Touch- plate. 

Touches. 

I 

2 

3 

4 
S 

I     to     351 

352    to    614 

615    to    849 

850    to  1069 

1070    to  1090 

It  Will  be  found  that  some  touches,  more  particularly 
those  which  are  purely  heraldic,  are  indexed  under 
"  Anns."  It  is  no  easy  task  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line,  b-.t  as  a  rule  those  on  a  shield  are  to  be  found 
under  "  Arms." 
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The  saving  of  time  in  using  this  h'st  w-H  he 
evident  to  any  collector  keen  on  identifying  marks. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  touch  which  occurs  once  only 
on  the  touch-plates  as  an  artichoke  and  a  mullet. 
From  the  index  it  is  No.  733,  and  the  table  just 
given  shows  it  to  be  on  the  3rd  tojch-plate,  and 
about  half-way  down.  To  hunt  through  1,090 
touches  with  no  clue  at  all  is  a  very  slow  process. 
Some  touches,  such  as  the  fleur-de-lis  and  a  lion 
rampant,  occur  frequently— the  former  twenty-six 
times,  the  latter  twenty-one  times.  In  each  ca«=e 
there  is  some  little  differentiating  mark  which  should 
make  rapid  identification  possible. 


Acorn  crowned  

Acorn  on  a  stalk  with  2  leaves 

Acorn  spray  and  96 

Adam     and     Eve    and     the 

Temptation 
Adam     and    Eve     and     the 

Temptation 

Alembic  and  bell        

Alembic  and  worm  and  86    . 
Anchor  and  female  figure  v     1 

63 

Anchor  and  heart       

Anchor  encircled  with  G.  and 

1709 
Anchor,  harp,  and  crown 
Anchor,  rose,  and  2  stars 
Anchor  and  motto,  Spes  Est... 

Anchors,  3       

Anchors,  3,  on  a  shield 

.•\ngel 

Angol    ... 

Angels  guarding  Tree  of  Life- 
Angel  with  palm  branch 


No. 

i.oct. 

W.  A.                              240 

— 

[WjiLLiAM  Harrison  931 

b.c. 

R.  I.                              520 

~ 

—                   408 

— 

Hen.  Adams 

P1CKAD11.LY    431 

b.c. 

—                  225 

b.c. 

I.  W.                            439 

b.c. 

W.  A.                              25 

s.b.c.      G.  V. 


p.o.  p.l. 

p.l. 

o  and 

p.l.c. 

p.l. 


I.e. 


R.  A. 
W.  Atlf.e 
T.  V. 

Law.  Dyer 
Dyer,  Londini 

S.  JoNrs,  London 
Fra.  Paradice 
(John  Brown 
J  John  Lewis 
(it)bEPH  Brown 


273 


—       Hellary  Perchard     661 


149 

533 
106 

691 

13s 

414 

822 
306 

1002 
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No. 
240 

50N    931 
408 


LY      431 

aas 

439 

35 

273 

D       661 
149 

533 
106 

691 

13s 
414 
822 
306 

1002 


Angel  with  palm  branch  and 

scroll 
Animal  with  large  crown 
Antelope's  head  coupeo 
Antelope's  head  within  a  crown 
Archangel  Michael  with  Scales 

Arm      

Arm  and  dart  between  2  maces 
Arm  and  hand  with  dagger  ... 
Arm  (mailed)  and  sphere 
Arm  (nailed)  issuing  from  a 

coronet,  holding  3  ladles 
Arm,   on  a  torse,   holding  a 

heart 
Arm  with  bundle  of  reds,  1646 
Arms  of  London,  with  2  swords 
Arms,  a  chevron  (vair.),  and  3 

griffins'  heads  erased 
Arms,  a  chevron   cotised   in- 
dented and  3  lions,  with  3 
crosses  paty  on  the  chevron  ; 
and  crest,  ademi-lion  holding 
a  cross  paty 
Arms,  a  cross  engrailed  and  a 
crescent  on  the  cross.     Also 
crescent  in  the  quarter  for 
difference.     Crest,    a    two- 
heaf*  d  eagle 
Arms,  a  cross  with  2  crosslets 
fitchy  in  chief,  impaling    3 
stags  tripping 
Arms,  a  double-headed  eagle 

with  a  crown  in  chief 
Arms,  a  fess  between  a  goat's 
head  couped  and  3  scallop- 
shells  in  base 
Arms,  a  fess  engrailed  and  3 

apples  slipped  in  the  stalks 
Arms,  a  lion  passant  and  3 
stars,  impaling  a  chief  er- 
mine with  a  demi-lion  on 
the  chief 
Arms,  a  lion  passant  and  3 
fleurs-de-lis 


— 

Richard  IUchf. 

No. 
1049 

c. 
b.o. 

nES[RV]    [IlAlRKOklt 

E.  I. 
W.  I). 

257 
81 

— 

Seth  Jones 

714 

l.b.c. 

Wii MAM  IIali. 

33S 

l..p. 

Sami'ei.  Kniout 

689 

p.c. 

Geo.  Hammond 

515 

— 

Henry  Feii.d 

528 

— 

John  I'rince 

583 

b.c. 

T.  H. 

85 

b.o. 

A.  R. 

Thomas  Leach 

96 

725 

— 

Edward  (Ji'ick 

900 

VVILLIA.M   Healey 


960 


—  tJAMUEI.   HiGLEV  IO33 

~  BuRFORD  &  Green  929 

—  John  Benson  904 

—  Ralph  Wharram  996 

—  Henry  Appleton  943 
b.p.  Thomas  Boardman  899 


Kd.  Norfolk  90^ 

in  Lo.nuon 


r: 


I   ' 
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Arms,  a  lion  rampant 

Arms,  a  lion  rampant,  and  in 
chief  3  mullets.     Crest,  a 
demi-lion 
Arms,    a    lion    rampant,    im- 
paling party  per  bend  sinis- 
ter 6  martlets 
Arms,   a    lion    rampant,    im- 
paling party  per  bend  sinis- 
ter 6  martlets 
Arms,  a  rose  and  4  fleurs-de-|j~ 
Arms,   a   stag's  head  couped 
with  a  crown  between  the 
antlers 
Arms,  a  trefoil  and  an  orb  oi 

8  mullets 
Arms,    barry    ermine    and    a 

lion  rampant 
Arms,  fretty  and  a  cross,  and 

5  mullets  on  the  cross 
Arms,  fretty  and  a  cross,  and 

S  mullets  on  the  cross 
Arms,   guleo   a    bend   cotised 
ermine  and  3   leopards  on 
the  bend 
Arms,  gules,  and  on  a  chief 

2  mullets,  crest,  a  boar 
Arms  of  Oxford  City,  impaling 

those  of  ♦he  University 
Arms  of  Oxford  City,  impaling 

those  of  the  University 
Arms,  party  per  fess  azure  and 

gules,  an  eagle  displayed 
Arms,  quarterly   per  chevron 
embattled,   gold    and   vert, 
and  3  martlets 
Arms,  quarterly,   a   leopard's 
head,  laurel  spray,  lamb  and 
flag  (?)  over  all  a  cross 
Arms,  Royal  of  England  on  a 

banner 
Arms,  2  bars  and  3  hands  with 
helm    and    mantling.      For 
crest  an  open  hand 


No. 
b.p.      John  Wynn  993 

—  KOBEkT  SCATCHARD        980 


—       John  Home 


9«5 


—       Nathaniel  Barbbr    1037 


George  Holmes  908 

John  Williams  903 


—  William  Phipps  945 

—  James  Gi. 640 

—  Benj.  Townsend  967 

—  Richard  Bagshaw      1058 

—  John  Perry  1009 

—  Benjamin  Bacon  979 

—  Wm.  Glover  Annison  933 

—  [Wm.  Gi  over]  Annison  947 

—  William  de  Jersey      970 

—  loHN  Hi;dso.n  1023 

—  Jonathan  Leach         923 

—  R.  Stanton  1082 

—  Thomas  Scattergood  873 
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908 
90J 


945 
640 

967 

1058 
1009 


923 


sr 


No. 


IJ 


Armi.  2,  holding  up  a  plate  ... 

— 

Jamks  Matthews 

780 

Arms,  3,  on   a   torse,  issuing 

— 

DANIKI.   I   'WSON 

9fi 

from  a  cloud,  holding  a  sun 

Arms,    3    demi-lioiu,    and    a 

— 

£;  NNE'      &  ClIAfMAN 

994 

roundel  impaling  party  per 

chevron    a    crcsce.it   and  3 

leopards'  heads 

Arms,    3    demi-lions    and    a 

— 

WlI.MAM    Br.VNETT 

998 

roundel 

Arrow  and  key            

b.h. 

S.  Q. 

313 

Arrow,  crowned,  with  3  and  3 

— 

Luke  Johnson 

749 

(1.*.,  1723)  between  2  winp 

Arrow,  winged,  and  86 

p.  I. 

Chari.es 

44s 

Artichoke  and  a  mullet 

VV.  Clarke 

733 

Ass'  head  erased  and  Imgle  ... 

b.c. 

Thomas  Bktts 

34« 

Atlas  and  the  world 

— 

William  [Rid]c;i.ey 

S04 

.\tlas  and  the  world  between 

— 

J.  Lakfar 

ost 

2  mullets 

Bac:hus  astride  a  barrel 

p.c. 

W.  II. 

81  ■ 

Badger,  a         

W.  H.  King    •']6 

1057 

Bainbrigge,  arms  of    .. 

iJ.O. 

F.  B. 

SOi 

Bale  of  silk       

b.c. 

Vincent  .Silk 

71 

Band  with  motto  iiAun  ULLls 

0. 

H.  Irving 

952 

LABENTIA   VENTIS 

Band  with  7  stars       

l.b.o. 

lOSlAH  [Cla]rk 

S14 

Beacon,  1668  

p.c. 

P.  P. 

104 

Beacon  on  fire 

1.0. 

n  1   A 

Tho.  Deacon 

372 

Beacon,  1676 

p.l.c. 
p.c. 

T.  H. 

281 

Beacon  

1.0. 

n    1     A 

los.  Gardiner 

364 

Beacon  crowned,  and  92 

p.l.c. 

William  Braveli 

483 

Beadle  leading  a  child 

b.p. 

lOSIAH   WlNOOD 

774 

Bear  and  ragged  staff 

Thomas  Hopkins 

584 

Bear  and  a  ragged  staff 

— 

I.  P. 

638 

Bee  and  03       

— 

LB. 

496 

Bee  (or  fly?) 

— 

Aquila  Dackombb 

913 

Bee,  and  a  rose  above  it 

Thomas  Buttery 

973 

Beehive            

— 

Fra.  Knight 

261 

Beehive  and  a  tree 

— 

E.  J.  T.  Ashley 

1090 

Beehive  surmounted  by  a  bee 

— 

Iames  Bullock 

946 

Beehives,  3,  with  6  bees  volant 

b.p. 

Henry  Jackson 

7'->0 

Beehives,  3,  with  11  stars 

b.p. 

PhObkrt  Jackson 

1051 
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Beehives,  3,  and  9  bees  flying 

Eell  with  7  roses        

Bell       

Bell  and  sun 

Bend   between  3  fruits,  m  a 
shield 

Bird,  63  

Bird,  86  

Bird  betweei.  spray  of  flowers 

and  spread  eagle 
Bird  betweeii  spray  of  flowers 
and  spread  eagle  and  a  dove 

Bird-bolt  

Bird-cage         

Bird,  crested,  on  a  nowed  ser- 
pent, and  star  above 

Bird  flying       

Bird  flying  ;  with  a  sun  or  star 
above 

Bird  in  a  hand 

Bird  on  a  nest,  a  snake  nowed, 
and  lion  passant 

Bird  on  a  torse  

Bird  on  a  torse  

Bird  on  a  torse,  belled  hawk 
and  crown  with  79 

Bird  on  a  torse,  165 

Bird  on  a  trumpet       

Bird  on  thistle 

Bird  rising,  on  a  crown 

Boar      

Boar,  65  

Boar  on  a  torse  

Boar's  head     

Boar's  head  couped,  1701 

Boat  in  full  sail  

Boat    under  sail,   with 

and  7  stars 
Bonnet,     with     strings 
feather  in  front 

Book,  crowned,  1706 

Book  (Bible?),  crowned 
Boy  (nude),  holding  a  sceptre 
and  a  sword 


moon 


and 


No. 

b.p. 

Roger  Moser 

1078 

b.c. 

Dan  Blackweli. 

320 

h.c. 

T.  B. 

45 

b.p. 

John  Belsox 

890 

p.l. 

Tho.  Paudon 

433 

b.c. 

R.  M. 

7 

b.c. 

J.  E. 

578 

*~~* 

Jonathan  Cotton 

624 

— 

Jonathan  Co[tt]on, 

866 

1705 

s.b.c. 

E.N. 

126 

s.c. 

F.  F. 

405 

— 

William  Murray 

857 

— 

E.  C. 

617 

s.b.c. 

T.  B. 

86 

— 

Thomas  Cooke 

S6S 

— 

Ric.  Drinkwater 

682 

— 

Thomas  Cartwricht  698 

p.l. 

Daniel  Grendon 

871 

b.c. 

T.  F. 

321 

b.c. 

B.  C. 

339 

p.l. 

G.   ROOKE 

152 

— 

I.  H. 

329 

p.l. 

Ed.  Willett 

409 

— 

Thomas  Bacon 

768 

s.b.c. 

I.  B. 

67 

— 

George  Bacon 

921 

s.b.c. 

II.  F. 

242 

— 

Robert  Borman 

S94 

— 

R.  I. 

666 

shaped 

Martin  Browne 

S17 

v^ 

To.    KiRKE 

773 

— 

w.  s. 

634 

h.p. 

John  Fohtkr 

897 

— 

John  (Ciiii.u?) 

586 

No. 

1078 

320 

45 
890 

433 

7 

578 
624 


405 
857 

617 

86 

S65 
682 
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Boy  (nude),  holding  a  heart 

and  a  pansy  with  96 
Boy  (nude  to  waist),  with   a 

popgun  and  a  rattle 

Britannia         

Britannia,  seated,  1754 

Britannia,    with    ship    in    the        — 

offing 

Bryan,  arms  of. 

Buck's  head,  erased    ... 

Bugle  and  star 

Bull       

Bunch  of  grapes  and  2  mullets 

Bundle  of  rods,  tied 

Bush     

Bust  crowned 

Bust  of  a  Bishop   between  2 

crosiers,  also  a  mitre 

Bust  of  a  girl 

Bust  of  Queen  Anne 

Bust  of  a  man  in  a  wig 

Bust    of   a    man    in    a    wig, 

1767 
Bust  of  female   with   rose,  2 

stars  and  rose  above 
Busts,  2,  affronte,  and  a  crown 


339 

152 

Caduceus,  winged  with  2  stars 

329 

Camel  couchant          

409 

Camel  with  a  star       

768 

Candlestick   with   7   branches 

67 

and  89 

921 

Cardinal's  Hat           

242 

Cardoons,  2 

594 

Carter,  wiih  his  cart,  26 

666 

Castle 

S17 

Castle 

Castle  and  Star,  with  4  flowers 

773 

and  76 

Castle  in  flames  with  95 

634 

Cat       

897 

Catharine  wheel  crowned 

586 

Charing  Cross 

Cherub's  head  and  wings 

No. 

— 

VV.  Clark,  London 

529 

b.o. 

P.  U. 

869 

— 

To.    KiRKE 

p.c. 

V.  S.  &  VV.  S. 

895 

— 

J.VMES  Steevens 

968 

— 

Ashley,  Minories 

1083 

p.l.c.t. 

Egerton  Bkvan 

228 

— 

Tho.  Buckby 

592 

s.b.c. 

I.  G. 

155 

p.l. 

William  Hey[ko]ri) 

556 

— 

I.  A. 

708 

b.o. 

—  Farmer 

914 

b.c. 

VV.  I. 

26 

— 

Richard  Smalpiece 

39/ 

— 

Ja.mes  Bishoi' 

781 

b.c. 

G.  G. 

401 

— 

Thomas 

602 

— 

Wood  &  Michell 

893 

— 

Thomas  Munday 

978 

— 

I.  M. 

936 

b.c. 

E.  M. 

472 



T.  R. 

4 

s.o. 

Maw 

1087 

— 

John  Gurnell 

1025 

— 

John  Oliver, 

London 

478 

b.c. 

P.  or  S.  P. 

100 

p.  I.e. 

Ion  AT.  BoNKiN 

307 

— 

Joseph  Carter 

798 

s.b.c. 

T.  D. 

146 

p.l. 

F.  Castle,  London 

463 

s.b.c. 

L  R. 

275 

— 

Georce  Canhv 

518 

p.l. 

Henry  Pratt 

238 

p.l. 

Henrey  Sibley 

372 

b.c. 

T.  R. 

210 

— 

Joseph  Bouden 

542 

I 
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Chevron  engrailed  and  6  cross- 
lets  fitchy,  3  Heurs-de-lis  on 
the  chevron 
Chevron  engrailed  ermine  and 
3  phaeons,  with  a  label  of  3 
points 
Chevron  ermine  and  3  phaeons 
Chevron     indented      and     3 

griffins'  heads 
Chevron  with  3  battle-axes  ... 
Chevron  with  3  human  heads 
Chevron  with  3  leopards'  heads 
Chevrons,  2,  engrailed,  on  each 

3  roundels 
Child  and  dog  

Child  with  palm         

Child  with  2  keys       

Children  (2)  picking  fruit      ... 

Cinquefoil       

Cinquefoil,    a     star     and     2 

roundels 
Cinquefoil  berries  and  p.l.     ... 

Cinquefoil  crowned    

Cinquefoils  (2)  

Cinquefoils  (3)  

City  of  London,  arms  of 

City  of  London,  arms  of,  with 

2  swords 
Clock-face,  with  a  crescent,  a 

sun,  and  1707 

Clock-face       

Clock-face       

Cockatrice  on  a  cap  of  estate  ? 

Cock 

Cock  and  55 

Cock  and  85 

Cock  and  a  pheasant 

Cock  and  a  small  crown 

Cock  and  crown         

Cock  and  large  crown  and  86 
Cock  and  2  crossed  keys 
Cock  and  wheatsheaf 


—       John  Smith 


—       Ben.  Fostbr 


—  Benjamin  F[ost]er     639 

—  Samuell  Jackson        479 

p.o.  F.  B.  505 

—  Edmund  Sharrock      881 
p.l.  Moses  West,  London  285 

—  William  Rowell         816 


p.l.c. 

Edward  Rblfe, 

LOWDON 

202 

b.o. 

John  Heath 

S19 

— 

Peter  Redknap 

678 

— 

I.  C.  Cormell 

410 

p.l. 

William  Digges 

569 

b.c. 

W.  B. 

444 

0. 

Peter  Brailesford 

63 

s.p.l. 

Ric.  Shurme[r] 

346 

s.b.c. 

C.  C.  H. 

144 

— 

N.  Gosl.. 

374 

b.c. 

LG. 

270 

p.l. 

— 

Thomas  Leach 

725 

I.e. 

Robert  Crosfeild 

648 

— 

R.  P. 

858 

p.o. 

R.  p.  Hodge 

1019 

0. 

R.  S. 

93 

b.c. 

LC. 

512 

b.c. 

W.  W. 

S3 

b.c. 

W.  W. 

438 

p.c. 

R.  P. 

882 

Benjamin  [With]ers 

729 

b.c. 

—  C. 

49 

— 

lOHN   CoruRJSEY 

430 

— 

Joseph  Pedder 

821 

— 

Robert  Pole 

r.- 
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No. 

«I3 


847 


639 

479 


Cock  crowing  

Cock  on  a  globe  on  a  stand  . . . 

Cock  on  a  hand  

6ock  on  a  helme''       

Cock  on  a  plough       

Cock  pecking  at  wheatsheaf ... 
Cock  perched  on  a  rose 

Cock  treading  a  hen 

Cock  with  crown  above 
Cock,  with  2  sprigs  of  olive, 

crossed 
Cocks,  2,  facing  one  another 
Cocks,    2,     respectant,     and 

crown  above 

Cocks,  3  

Cocks,  3,  and  6  mullets 
Collier,  a  (or  coalheaver) 

Comet 

Comet  and  roundeis 

Compass  and  an  eight-pointed 

star 
Comftasses  and  a  globe 

Coi   ..et,  ducal  

Coronet,  ducal,  between  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  2  crosses  paty  ;  a 
cross  paty  and  2  crossed 
palm-branches  below 

Coronet,  ducal,  between  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  2  crosses  paty  ;  a 
cross  paty  and  2  crossed 
pmlm-branches  below 

Coronet  (earl's),  with  above,  a 
mullet  in  a  crescent 

Coronet  (earl's),  >^ith  shield... 

Cranes,  3         

Crescent  

Crescent  

Crescent  

Crescent  and  a  bird 

Crescent,  and  in  border  signs  of 
Zodiac 

Crescent  and  rainbow 

Crescent  and  star       


No. 

p.o. 

W.  Phillips 

1028 

— 

.Alexander  Stout 

872 

p.l. 

Samuel  [HancocJk 

375 

Richard  Cox 

763 

— 

Samuel  Taylor 

850 

John  Norgrove 

762 

— 

Thomas  Phillips 

784 

Thomas  Smith 

1016 

b.p. 

Henry  Little 

875 

Samuel  Righton 

851 



Cocks,  London 

1080 

p.l. 

I.  Cox,  Londini 

262 

Richard  Collier 

649 

0. 

John  Heath 

744 

b.c. 

Rd.  Collier 

'31 

0 

R.  L. 

I 

— 

John  Holly 

461 

— 

Robert  Knight 

IOS3 

Carpenter  & 

1066 

Hamberger 

— 

Ann  Tidmarsh 

803 

— 

Joseph  Spackman 

982 

los"  &  James  1045 

Spackman 


—       W.  S. 


849 


p.l.c. 

Henry  Hatch 

302 

b.o. 

E.  T. 

336 

b.c. 

F.  G. 

65 

p.c. 

T.  B. 

650 

b.o. 

W.  T. 

916 

s.s. 

S.W. 

189 

b.o. 

John  Williams 

819 

b.c. 

L  R. 

530 

c. 

W.  M. 

69 
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Crescent  and  2  mullets 

Crescent  and  2  stars,  with  87... 

Crescent  and  2  stars 

Crescent,  crowned      

Crescent  (or  moon)  and  7  stars 

Crescent  with  6  stars 

Crescent  with  6  stars 

Crescents,  2,  with  ducal  coro- 
net above 

Crook,  crowned,  1657 

Cross,  crosslet,  and  3  crescents 

Cross,  crosslet  between  2  roses 
and  2  stags'  heads 

Cross,  flory,  with  78 

Cross,  paty,  1674       

Cross,  with  5  lions  rampant ... 

Crosses,  paty,  3  

Crown 

Crown 

Crown 

Crown,  with  77  

Crown,  also  angel  and  palm, 
with  73 

Crown  and  a  pear  (?) 

Crown  and  a  tun,  1707 

Crown  and  dolphin,  with  96... 

Crown  and  horseshoe,  1676  ... 

Crown  and  mitre        

Crown  and  sword  and  port- 
cullis and  2  stars  and  6 

Crown  and  2  crescents 

Crown  and  2  plumes,  crossed 

Crown  and  6  stars      

Crown  and  77 

Crown,  below,  a  rose  and 
thistle  ;  motto.  Semper 
eadem 

Crown,    crossed  swords,   and 

sceptre  

Crown,  heart,  hammer,  and  6 

stars 
Crown,  with  2  sceptres  through 
the  crown 


b.c. 

b.c. 
p.l. 

John  Ne[aton] 

W  N. 

I.  K. 

Ant.  (?)  RowE 

No, 
699 

335 
379 
^11 

b.p. 
b.c. 

John  Payne 
W.  P. 
James  Boost 

789 
9" 
956 

— 

Arthur  Engley 

672 

c. 
p.l. 

R.  I. 

Bernard  Babb 

27 

S77 

— 

William  Wightman 

993 

d. 
s.b.c. 

R.  B. 
H.Q. 

Edw.  Yorke 

318 
230 
848 

borderec 
c. 

\  A.  R. 

330 

s.b.c. 
b.c. 
b.o. 

I.  S. 
R.  G. 
Richard  Dyer 

176 
177 

558 

s.p.s. 

pi. 

Tho.  Skin,  London 

137 
223 

b.c. 

I.  E. 
H.  H. 

Richard  Clarke 

742 
642 

535 

p.l.c.t. 

G.  C.  or  C.  C. 

266 

l.b.c. 

I.    WiDDOWES 

191 

b.o. 

H.  C. 

60 

b.c. 
b.c. 

I.  H. 

To.  Shakle 

44 
287 

p.l. 

Iohn  Bonville 

306 

b.s. 

T.  T. 

John  Osborne 

296 
687 

p.c. 

B.  T. 

222 

p.l.c.t. 

— 

Thomas  Giffin 

681 

— 

John  Hathaway 

790 
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No. 
699 

335 
379 
575 
789 
911 
956 
672 

27 
577 
993 


Crown,  with  2  small  stars     ... 
Crown,  woolsack,  and  a  rose... 
Crown,  woolsack,  and  a  rose... 
Crown,  2  stars,  and  a  fist 
Crowns,  3 

Crowns,  3        

Crowns,  3 

Cupid,  bow  and  arrow 

Cupid  flying     

Dagger 

Dagger 

Dagger 

Dagger  between  3  castles 

Dagger  piercing  a  heart,  with 
ducal  coronet  between  6 
mullets 

Daisy 

Daisy,    with    a    sun 

roundels 
David  slaying  Goliath 
Demi-boar  on  a  torse . 
Demi-griffin 
Demi-grififin  sejant  on 
Demi-griffin    with    wings 
tended,  on  a  torse 

Dem:-lion        

Demi-lion  on  a  torse  ... 
Demi-lion   with   crown 

torse 
Demi-lion    with    stag's    head,     p.l.c.t 

above  all  a  crown 
Demi  -  lion     looking 

issuant  from  a  inural  crown 
Demi  -  mermaid     holding    up 

double  balls 
Demi-ostrich,   with   outspread 
wings,  holding  a  horseshoe 
in  its  beak 

Demi-stag  on  a  torse 

Dial  face  and  94         

Dog  and  a  crown       


and    6 


torse 
ex- 


on   a 


No. 

0. 

S.  S. 

901 

b.p. 

Robert  Wass 

748 

b.p. 

Thomas  'oi.i.ett 

862 

— 

Sami'ei.  Hand 

2.52 

c.s. 

John  Wescott 

171 

— 

Simon  Pattinson 

767 

b.p. 

Thomas  Grace 

876 

p.l.c. 

—  Adkinson 

205 



— 

414 

b.c. 

H.  VViggin 

373 

s.s. 

c.  0. 

4'3 

— 

FVKRARD   GiLLAM 

637 

c. 

Chris.  Roper 

140 

p.l.c. 

b.p. 

Thomas  Giffin 

1006 

b.c. 

R.  G. 

396 

0. 

R.  M. 

783 

p.l. 

— 

Tho.  Stribblehill 

772 

— 

N.  Shortcrave 

452 

— 

Thomas  Godwin 

671 

b.p. 

William  Cowling 

S92 

— 

William  Harris 

066 

p.l. 
p.l. 
p.l. 


back        — 


p.l. 


b.p. 


o. 


T.  Winchcombe 

[NiCH.]    HUNTON 

Thomas  Bennet 
NiCH.  Hunt  [on] 

lOHN    AlDERSON 

T.  M. 


—        Richard  King 


WiLiiAM  White 

D.  I. 

loHN  Burton 


p.I.ct. 
'9 


509 

376 
580 

'43 

lOIO 

S98 
723 

954 

521 

142 


H 
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Dog  (?)  and  wheatsheaf 

Dog,  seated     

Doll  or  child  crowned  with  95 

Dolphin  embowed      

Dolphin,  crowned,  1672 
Dolphin,    and    griffin's    head 

couped 

Dove 

Dove,  and  below,  an  anchor 

Dove  and  no  wed  snake 

Dove  and  nowed  snake,  with  78 

Dove  and  olive  branch 

Dove  and  olive  branch 

Dove  and  olive  branch 

Dove  and  olive  branch  perched 

on  wheatsheaf 
Dove  and  olive  branch,  71    ... 
Dove  perched  on  a  snake 
Dove  with  olive  branch  and  a 

bee  (or  fly) 
Dove,    with     olive     branch, 

perched  on  the  worm  of  a 

still 
Dragon's  head  erased 

Draw-knife,   hammer,   and    a 
compass 

Duck  and  75 

Duck  and  1690  


No. 


Smith  and  Leapidge 

808 

sq. 

— 

John  Harris 

660 

s.b.c 

L.  C. 

526 

s.b.c. 

S.  M. 

83 

— 

C.  C. 

206 

— 

John  Rolt 

710 

I.e. 

Edward  Seaweil 

1064 

— 

I.  M. 

1069 

p.l.c. 

Jo.  Stile 

45J 

— 

J.  Dove 

295 

p.l.c.t 

.      J.   JACO.MB 

.36 

— 

John  Trapp 

731 

— 

Francis  Whittle 

715 

b.p. 

Andrew  Rudsby 

823 

b.c. 

S.I. 

199 

— 

Jo.  Jordan 

828 

0. 

W.  M. 

1086 

— 

William  Nettle- 
fold,  London,  1799 

1072 

0. 

I.  Nichols 

424 

p.l.c. 

— 

W.  Groome 

1076 

b.c.       I.  E.  244 

—        Phillip  [Ruddujck     495 


Eagle  and  bugle  

Eagle  and  child  

Eagle    displayed,   a    crescent, 

hand  with  flower  spray,  and 

a  dove,  1705 
Eagle,      double-headed,     and 

crown 
Eagle,  double-headed,  and  63 
Eagle,  double-headed,  and  68 
Eagle,    double-headed,     with 

crown,   crossed   staves,  and 

2  roses 
Eagle  issuing  from  a  rose 


p.l.c.t. 
p.l. 


p.l. 
s.b.c. 


John  Allen,  1671 
Jonathan  Co[tt]on 


Thos.  Leach 

G.  R. 
G.  R. 
John  Fryer 


—       White  &  Bernard 


386 
197 
866 


304 

50 
109 
498 


743 
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660 
526 

83 
206 
710 

1064 
1069 

453 

29s 

36 
731 
715 
823 

199 

828 

1086 

1072 


424 
1076 


304 

50 
109 

498 


743 


Eagle  on  a  knotted  snake     ... 

Eagle  on  a  globe        

Eagle,  two-headed     

Eagle   with    two    heads,   and 

above    the    crest,    a    hand 

holding  a  bird's  leg 

Eagle's    head     couped 

crescent  and  75 

Eel,  63  

Eleanor  Cross,  17 10 

Elephant         

Elephant's  head  erased 

Exchange,  the  (?)       

Face  of  fat  boy  and  68 
Father  Time,  hour-glass,  and 

scythe 
Father  Time,  hour-glass,  and 

scythe 
Father  Time,  hour-glass,  and 

scythe 

Father  Time,  hour-glass,  and 

scythe  ;  above  all,  a  crown 

Feathers,  crossed  and  tied    ... 

Female  figure  dancing  (?  Venus 

and  shell)  and  69 
Female  figure  of  Hope,  draped, 

with  an  anchor 
Female  figure  of  Hope,  draped, 

with  an  anchor 
Female  figure  of  Hope,  draped, 

with  an  anchor 
Female  figure  of  Hope,  with 

an  anchor,  63 
Female  figure,  pointing  with  a 

sc'jtre 
Female  figure,  seated 
Female,  nude,  skipping 

Figure  in  toga  

Figure  kneeling,  1684 

Figure  of  a  queen       

Figure  of  Justice  with  emblems 
Figure  of  man,  bust  only 


No. 

pi.       Mabberle[v]  209 

pi.       Robert  Nichols [onI   462 

P.C.  [VVoRJ.MI.AVrON  '     sss 

—        Benja.min-  Brow.ve       814 


with      s.b.c.  VV.  B. 

••.      s.t).c.  T.  C. 

b.o.  I.  S. 

—  James  Fontaine 

P-1.  I.  SaLNL'ERS 

-       p.I.  C.  B. 


L.C. 

l.b.o. 


s.b.o. 


b.c. 


b.p. 
p.o. 


s.b.c 


I.  M. 
W.  E. 

I,  P. 

JosEi'H  Pratt 

I.  P. 

J.  B. 
R.  W. 

John  King 

John  Hinde 

John  Gray  Green 

W.  A. 

Bartholomew 

Elliot 
J.  Perry 
Go.  V. 

John  Lawrance 
D.  V. 

Robert  Patience 
Benjamin  Bqyden 
C. 


629 

31 

669 
961 
239 

ii, 

'SI 
75 

30I 

753 

795 

323 
162 

995 

1026 
1068 

25 

891 

909 
686 
426 

403 
883 

Sii 
76 
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No. 


Figure  sitting,  with  a  mitre  . . . 

— 

Thomas  Smith 

632 

Figure    (S.     Stephen)    being 

— 

D.  S. 

440 

stoned 

Figure  with  crook,  1681 

p.c. 

E.  C. 

380 

Figures,  2,  nude,  supporting  a 

— 

Arthur  Smaiman 

726 

crown 

Figures,  2,  nude,  supporting  a 

— 

Richard  Bradstreei 

■  818 

crown 

Fisherman  in  a  boat 

— 

Paul  Fisher 

107 1 

Fist,  mailed,  with  sword,  lion 

— 

Charles  Smith 

lOII 

sejant,  and  2  horseshoes 

Fleur-de-lis    and    a    sun     in 

0. 

W.  N. 

728 

splendour 

Fleur-de  lis  and  W.  D. 

b.c. 

W.  D. 

114 

Fleur-de-lis    and   2    roundels. 

— 

John  Lanuley 

727 

with  crown  above 

Fleur-de-lis  and  5   roundels, 

p.l. 

Charles  Hulse 

466 

with  90 

Fleur-de-lis  and  crown 

p.o. 

n    1 

T.  H. 

«7 

Fleur-de-lis    issuing    from    a 

p.l. 
p.l. 

William  Nichoi.ls 

417 

castle 
Fleur-de-lis  issuing  from  a  rose 
Fleur-de-lis  issuing  from  a  rose 
Fleur-de-lis  with  crown  above 

and  2  roundels 
Fleur-de-lis    with     2     crosses 

paty.      Below  a  crown  and 

cross  paty 
Fleur-de-lis  within  a  crescent 
Fleur-de-lis,  1700 
Fleur-de-lis,  3,  with  crown  on 

a  cushion      

Fleurs-de-lis,  3  

Fleurs-de-lis,  3  

Fleurs-de-lis,  3  

Fleurs-de-lis,  3,  and  crown  ... 

Fleurs-de-lis,  3,  and  rose 
Fleurs-de-lis,  3,  with   3  small 

stars,  crowned 
Floral  ornament  and  1683 
Flower  and  a  sun,  with  703  ... 
Flower  and  a  wheel 


p.l. 


Sa.  Mabbs,  Londo.n  288 

John  Jupe  878 

lOHN  SiAW  (Shaw)  779 

Spackman  &  Grant  662 


be. 
l.b.c. 

pi. 


T.  HiTx 
W.  II. 
W.  S. 


754 
574 
221 


EnwARD  Nash  755 

William  High.more     894 
Robert  Randall         955 


l.b.c. 

B.   VOKINS 

182 

p.l. 
p.l. 

p.l.c. 

Robert  Massam 
T.  Cutl[er] 

867 
276 

b.c. 
b.o. 
s.s. 

I.  C. 
I.  S. 
K.  B. 

378 
614 
805 
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No. 
633 
440 

380 
726 


107 1 

lOII 

728 

114 
727 

466 
«7 

417 

288 
878 
779 


754 
574 
221 

755 

RE   894 

955 
182 

867 
276 

378 
614 

805 


Flower  displayed  in  a  crescent 

Flower  di-p!ay.'d  with  star 
above 

Flower  of  a  lcek(?)  

Flower  spray,  wiUi  86 

Flower,  with  85  

My      

Fly      

My      

Foliage,  with  55  

Foliage,  with  63  

Foliage,  with  68         

Foliage,  with  72  

Foliage,  with  78  

Foiiage,  with  79  

Foliage,  with  80  

Fountain  

Fountain  and  birds     

Fountain  between  2  dolphins 
Fountain  with  3  basins,  also  a 

sun 

Vox       

Fox  and  a  heart  

Fox  and  goose... 

Fo\  and  goose,  1704 

Fox  running,  star  and  crescent 

alxjve 
Fox  (?)  and  92  

Gemini  holding  hands  ith 
sun  in  splendour,  and  1 705 

Gemini  holding  hands  with 
sun  in  splendour,  64 

Giant,  a,  and  91  

Girl's  head       

Globe    ... 

Globe  and  compasses  ... 

Globe  and  signs  of  Zodiac     ... 

Globe  on  a  stand        

Globe  on  a  stand         

Glove  and  1682 

Goat  and  ducal  coronet 

Goat  and  nine  stars    


b.o. 

Sami-ri.  rRinniE 

No. 
1039 

"" 

Ci.AKK  A;  (;ki-|-.ni\(; 

1007 

— 

TltOMAS  Arnott 

(>53 

b.d. 

I.  I). 

432 

s. 

I.  s. 

390 

p.  I.e. 

Will  Fi.y 

328 

— 

Tim.  Fly 

67s 

0. 

Fly  \-  Thompson 

874 

b.c. 

W.  I'. 

74 

v.s.b.c. 

VV.  P. 

73 

s.b.c. 

W.  P. 

III 

b.c. 

I'.  I. 

211 

s. 

I.  N. 

3" 

b.c. 

W.  P. 

32-2 

b.c. 

I.  P. 

349 

b.o. 

T.  F. 

36 

523 

- 

Thomas  Sprinc; 

— 

Henry  Elwick 

775 

^~ 

Penky.  Spring 

724 

— 

William  [Foxon] 

846 

b.c. 

I.  R. 

S13 

b.c. 

I.  C. 

305 

b.c. 

R.  R. 

618 

— 

WlLLIA.M    COOCH 

1029 

b.c. 

I.    S. 

489 

s.b.c. 

T.  II. 

622 

b.c. 


R.  II. 


28 


b.c. 
b.c. 

E.  M. 
I.  C. 

John-  Snoxell 

503 
563 
251 

— 

John  Cari'exter 

718 

— 

William  Hall 

128 

oblong 
label 

COLLYER 

730 

— 

I  NO.  Watts 

801 

b.c. 

R.  H. 

3S1 

p.l, 
b.c. 

James  Hughes 
R.  T. 

493 
286 

IJ 


I) 
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Goat  and  wheaisheaf 

Goat  and  wheatsheaf 

Goat's  head  couped,  transfixed 

with   a    spear,    crown,    and 

tent  hchind 
Goal's  head  erased  and  coronet 
Gog  and  Magog  and  bell 
Golden  Fleece... 
Gulden   Fleece  between    four 

rings  and  a  fleur-de-lis 
Grasshopper 


Grasshopper  and  crown 
Grasshopper,  and  05  ... 
Grasshopper,     with     2 

crossed  and  a  i  •.uidel 
Greyhound       


keys 


Greyhound  coursing   ... 
Greyhound  running,  siar  above 
Greyhound's   head   erased,   on 

a  torse,  with  a  crown  and 

London 

Griffin 

Griffin 

Griffin  on  a  ragged  stall 

Griffin  passant  

Griffin  sejant   ... 

Griffin  sejant  on  a  torse 

Griffin,  winged 

Griffin's    head     couped    with 

crown  over 
Griffin's    head    couped    with 

snake  in  its  mouth 
Griffin's  head  ducally  gorged 

on  a  torse 

Griftin's  head  erased 

Griffin's  head  erased  and  2  frets 
Griffin's   head   erased   with   2 

frets  and  a  crown 
Griffin's  head  erased  on  a  torse 
Griffin's  head   erased    with   a 

marquis's  coronet  above,  and 

2  stars 


pd. 


S.b.C. 


JPii-. 

p.  I.e. 


j.b.c^ 

p.l.C.l. 


b.c. 


p.l.c.t. 
b.o. 

p.o. 


Thomas  LEAriDnp. 
Ei)\v.  Leai'IDc.e 
William  Cox 


So. 
492 
568 
668 


W.  11.  359 

I.  Savii)o[f.]  369 

Samukl  Ellis  746 

Thomas  Swanson  1008 


Ralph  Hulls 


30S 


EinvARD  [Rand] ALL     365 

-  627 

Philii-  Stevens  664 


THO.    .    i.'NT 


194 


John  Redshaw  219 

Sam.  Salter  Bowler  1038 

-  MS 


Simon  Halford  830 

JosF.i'H  Monk  1024 

Georce  Gre[en]fell  976 


C.R. 

W.  Sandys 

William  Sandys 

—  Morse 

L.  Y. 


George  North 


423 
827 
491 
a6s 
905 

712 

539 


I.  C.  3a 

THtiMAs  Claridge        707 
[EdwJard  S[taff]ori)  229 

ROBT.    LCPTON  i042 

Richard  Yates  1031 


S3 
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No. 
492 
568 
668 


359 

369 

746 

1008 

208 

365 
627 
664 

194 


830 
1024 

L    976 

423 
827 
491 
26s 

712 

539 


1042 
1031 


No. 

Griflfin's    head    erased,    with 

b.c. 

I  R. 

972 

crown  and  2  stars  above 

Grififin  s  head  erased  with  a  star, 

I..C. 

S.  A 

34 

and  66 

GritHn's   head   i^suant  from  a 

— 

William  Wricht 

104 1 

crown 

Griffins'  heads  (3)  erase-' 

l,.p. 

Giles  Clkevf. 

832 

Gull      

s.b.c. 

I.  B. 

562 

Gun    and    carriage     with     5 

i». 

Tho.  Jo.nks 

990 

mullets 

Gunner  and  cannon 

p.l. 

THO.    Hl'ROES 

595 

Guy,  Earlc  of  Warwick,  with 

T.  W.  (Thomas 

dragon's  head 

WlULEV) 

630 

Hammer  crowned,  1666 

b.c. 

I.  I. 

116 

Hammer  crowned  between   2 

— 

William  Norwooi* 

8.5 

fleurs-Je-lis 

Hammer  with  shears  and  80 

b.c. 

H.  T. 

343 

Hammer  and  93 

b.c. 

I.  r. 

500 

Handbell 

— 

Tho.  Wright 

399 

Handbell,  1679          

b.c. 

T.  W. 

32s 

Handcart  and  99         

b.c. 

F.  C. 

567 

Hand  and  anchor       

b.c. 

E.  A. 

56 

Hand  and  crook,  with  73 

p.s. 

M.  W. 

21S 

Hand  and  crowned  anchor    ... 

p.l. 

T.  Wa  "terer 

370 

Hand  and  dagger 

s.  b.  c. 

W.  A. 

43 

Hand  and  key,  crowned 

p.l.c. 

Tho.  Carv 

".'-9 

Hand  and  thistle        

b.c. 

C.   [SCOJTT 

348 

Hand,  and  thistle  crowned    ... 

Hand  (left)  crowned 

Hand  grasping  a  dove  with 
olive  branch 

Hand  holding  a  heart,  1714  ... 

Hand  outstretched,  with  a 
knife  on  the  palm,  1758 

Hand,  sleeved,  holding  a  mari- 
gold or  daisy 

Hand  with  a  hammer  and  a 
barrel 

Hand  with  a  pawn      

Hand  with  a  slipped  rose 

Hand  with  a  weight  or  a  book 

Hand  with  battle-axe 

Hand  with  cup  


—  lOHN  YeWEN,  LONOO.N    585 

b.c.       I.  C. 


b.c. 


Joseph  Claridge 

I.  E. 

Charles  Claridge 


172 
810 

694 
981 


—  Edwaru  Meriefield  770 

—  Stephen  Kent  1017 

Hagi;er 

—  John  Donne  488 
b.p.  BoaRCHiF.K  Cleeve  951 

—  W1LLIA.M  Handy  884 
s.b.c.  I.  C.  587 

p.l.  Basill  Graha.m  560 


too 
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Hand  with  dagger  on  a  shield 
Il;md  with  gillyflower 
Il.uid  with  K'")'^"*'-'''  '"■  pin'* 
H.iikI  witli  i;iIlyfl()Wfr  or  pink 
Hand  with  glolie  and  star  or 

sun 
Hand  with  hammer    ... 
Hand  with  hammer,  and  lielow 

a  barrel 

Hand  with  mace         

Hand  with  mallet       

Hand  with  ptn,  1677 

Hand  with  lOst  

Hand  with  rose  

Hand  with  sctptre      

Harid  with  sceptre       

Hand  with  scroll         

Hand  with  seal  

Hand  with  seal  

Hand  with  seal,  1685 

Hind  with  staff  

Hand  with  thistle       

Hand  with  tulip         

Hand  with  tulip         

Hands  (2)  clasped      

Hands  (2)  clasped,  with  crown 

above,  1709 

Hands  clasped,  1670 

Hands  clasped 

Hands  interlocked,  with  crown 

above 
i  lands  interlocked,  with  crown 

above,  ind  1709 
Hands  with  anchor  crowned... 

Hands  (2)  with  hammers 
Hands,  2,  with  hammers  and 

a  rose 
Hands  (2)  with  hammers  and  a 

rose 
Hands  with  hammers,  also  a 

coronet  and  a  crown 
Hare  running 


No. 

— 

Georgb  Peislkv 

709 

— 

Wit  HAM  I'iiiiiii's 

841 

— 

\VII.l.l.^^^  I'liiii.ii-. 

949 

— 

Thomas  I'lm.i.ii'S 

«o73 

— 

Thomas  Stkve.vs 

757 

b.c. 

A.  L. 

91 

— 

John  Langkoru 

7>3 

b.c. 

C.  K. 

355 

— 

[amks  Lethard 

93J 

— 

H.  P. 

279 

b.c. 

N.  K. 

5 

I..C. 

A.  C.                      457 

,  791 

— 

Wll  I.IA.M    Bl'RTON 

354 

I..C. 

VV.    ttlRTO.N 

38 

I.b.c. 

Uaviu  Bldukn 

'63 

p.lc. 

Josi'H  Donne 

804 

— 

George  [StaffoJrd 

820 

S.b.C. 

I.  D. 

422 

p.l. 

David  Bi?di»kn 

605 

p.o. 

Lewis  Ja.mes 

184 

p:i. 

be. 

W    S. 

552 

— 

William  Stevens 

817 

p.o. 

I.  F. 

1074 

h.c. 

W.  H. 

663 

b.c. 

I.  I. 

170 

b.o. 

Jo.    IXdLKS 

»9 

— 

Rowland  Cole 

7S2 

b.c. 

W.  H. 

984 

1.0. 

Tho.  King 

259 

p.l.c.t. 

p.l.c. 

lOSEPlI    PAr.KER 

180 

p.l. 

John  Scattergood 

859 

— 

Thomas  Scatter- 

good 

610 

b.o. 

Danieli.  Iarkek 

441 

L«iM(1i 


^^ 
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Hare  running 

Il.irc,  running;  ... 
Hare,  tiuuiin,:;,  .iinl  75 

Il.irc,  ruiininjj,  167^      . 

Il.irp     " 

Harp 

Harp  and  crown 

Harp  and  hammer 

Harp  and  star ... 

Harp,  1687      

Hawk  on  a  wuolsack 

Hawk  wiih  raised  win^;-. 

Head,  wreatlii'd 

Heads  (William  .V  Mary) 

Heart  and  a  clasped  liDok,  1687 

Heart  and  an  orb,  and  83 

Heart,  crowned 

Heart,  crowned  

Heart,  crowned  

Heart,  crowned,  with  S  pellets 
Heart    pier' ed    hy    2    arrows 

crossed,  below  an  eaj;U'  with 

2  heads 
Heart  pierced  by  2  arrows     ... 
Heart   surmounted   by  a   rose 

and  2  stars,   1769  or  1799 
Heart  with  flowers  issuant     ... 
Heart  with  rose  above  it 
Hearts,  2,  -.vitli  9S 
Hearts.  2,  point  to  point 
Hearts,  2,  point  to  puint 
Hearts,  2,  point  to  point,  1675 
Hearts,   3,   with  ciown  above 

Hearts,   3,  with  crown  above 

Helmet  (closed) 

Helmet  and  78  

Helmet  and  1670 

Helmet,  with  hand  and  dagger 


__ 

Pitt  &  Fi nvD 

1018 

— 

I'm   .V  Dvin  i:v 

l"4i 

J.... 

lin  li  \Kii  r.  1 1'. 

9-» 

p  l.c.t. 

— 

Gkorce   H.\i  r 

^«.> 

b.o. 

s.  \v. 

}!)(> 

S.b.C. 

I    F. 

') 

s.b.C. 

\.  V. 

10 

b.o. 

I.  II. 

iNo 

s.b.C. 

I.    <J.    (J.'UN    «>|M.  Kl 

S9I 

•"" 

Joii.N  l'Ki:.\cn. 

I.(iM>n\ 

.i;6 

c. 

Thomas  I1awkin> 

'»75 

I).C. 

H.   K. 

1^5 

b.c. 

I.   K. 

75' 

— 

F.DUARD   "MliK 

"37 

p.l. 

John  Cambridi.k 

.)(>U 

b.c. 

I.   1'. 

.5^4 

— 

John  Wai..msi.ey 

679 

b.o. 

T.  H. 

0 

p.l.c. 
b.c. 

W.  M. 

20} 

pi. 

b.,,. 

W.   M. 

Ssl 

— 

Hi;NRV    SKU[t)l.KY) 

(^S8 

b.c. 

L.   I). 

'?J 

Oblong 

T.  K. 

800 

b.c. 

S.   I'. 

616 

— 

\V:i.l.!AM    I5.\UIIS 

1070 

be. 

\V.    1'. 

.S4S 

S.b.C. 

T.  S. 

9S9 

-- 

William  Mi'llin 

1044 

p.l. 

John  Smith 

2^2 

po 

H.   H. 

.jS 

p.l.c.l. 
po. 

G.   H. 

217 

p.l.c.l. 
b.c. 

R.   M. 

'34 

p.l.c. 

Da.    liARTO.N 

29S 

s.p.s. 

D.  H. 

181 

IJa.  Barton 

573 

102 
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No. 

Hen  and  chickens       

c. 

l.  I. 

393 

Hen  and  chickens       

— 

Harry  Goodman 

Sio 

Hercules  and  club      

— 

Richard  VV[il]dman 

831 

Hippocampus  (?)          

b.o. 

L  S. 

915 

Holy  Lamb  and  flag 

b.p. 

John  Vaughan 

985 

Holy  Lamb  and  flag 

b.p. 

C.  Jones,  London 

1062 

Hook(?)            

v.s.c. 

K.  S. 

165 

Horse 

b.p. 

William  S.n'ape 

10x3 

Horse 

— 

John  Edwards 

963 

Horse  and  crown,  1678 

b.c. 

F.(?)  P. 

314 

Horseshoe,  a 

— 

John  Fasson 

964 

Horseshoe  and  a  bit 

b.o. 

I.  F. 

826 

Horseshoe  encircling  a  heart ; 

— 

Tho.mas  Fasson 

1048 

above,  a  dagger 

Horseshoes  and  3  small  pellets 

p.c. 

T.  P. 

459 

with  89 

Horseshoes,  3,  1714 

p.l. 

Jno.  Palmer 

693 

Horseshoes,  3,  75       

c. 

H.  1. 

353 

llorse's  head 

b.o. 

R.  Kino 

648 

Horse's  head  couped 

— 

Charles  Render 

570 

Horse,  walking           

— 

Richard  Leggatt 

771 

Hour-glass 

S.b.C. 

P.  D. 

41 

Hour-glass 

b.o. 

Edward  Sidey 

1020 

Hour-glass  and  6  roundels     ... 

S.b.C. 

W.   E. 

470 

Hour-glass  and  3  fleurs-de-lis 

— 

John  Jackson 

85s 

Hydra  (?)  (66  ?)           

b.o. 

L  N. 

87 

Inkstand  and  1687      

v.s.b.c. 

N.  M. 

435 

Kettle  (?)          



Thomas  Frith 

601 

Key 

S.b.C. 

L   L 

90 

Key,  68            

s. 

L  I. 

103 

Key 

S.b.C. 

I.  M. 

363 

Key  and  4  lozenges 

b.c. 

T.  G. 

267 

Key  and  76     

s. 

D.  H. 

269 

Keys  crossed 

s.s. 

E.  H, 

lOI 

Ke)s  crossed 

b.c. 

L   H. 

284 

Keys  crossed  and  63 

v.s.b.c. 

I.  H. 

92 

Keys  crossed  and  star 

— 

F.  M. 

88 

Keys  crossed,  v        crown      ... 

— 

lOHN  Summer [sj 

543 

King's  head,  cro,  lied 

b.c. 

L  C. 

51 

King's  head  and  97     

— 

William  Ellwood 

540 

Knot 

— 

T.  L. 

89 

I^ot  and  a  wheatsheaf 

— 

Samuel  [Hume] 

469 

^gm 
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Knot  and  a  wheatsheaf 

Knot  and  letter  

Knot  and  S.  L. 

Knot  crowned  

Knot  doul)k',  and  77 

Lamb  and  crook        

Lamb    and    dove    with   olive 

branch 
Lamb  and  flag 
Lamb  and  flag 

Lamb  and  flag  

Lamb  and  flag  

Lamb  and  flying  bird 

Lamp 

Leaf     

Leopard's  head  

Leopard's  head  ducall>' crowned 
Leopard's  head  ducally  crowned 
Leopard's  head  fessant-de-lis 
Leopards'  heads,  2,  point  to  point 

Leopards,  3     

Lily  crowned 

Limbeck  on  a  stand    ... 
Lion  and  a  lamb,  1752 

Lion  and  lamb  

Lion  and  lamb  

Lion  and  thistle  

Lion    issuant    from    a    mural 

crown,  holding  an  escallop 

on  the  field,  a  crescent  and 

a  star 
Lion  issuant  from  mural  crown, 

looking  back 
Lion  issuing  from  a  castle 
Lion  on  a  cap  of  estate 
Lion  passant    ... 
Lion  passant  anil  a  glolje 
Lion  passant  and  crown  above 
Lion  passant  under  tree  and  2 

roundels 


No. 

— 

George  Hume 

598 

b.o. 

H.  P. 

29 

pi. 

S.  LawrenTce] 

357 

p.l. 

S.  L. 

123 

W.  \V. 

289 

b.c. 

R.  C.  (RonERT 

Crooke  ?) 

907 



J.    TOWNSENI)   cS: 

R.  Reynolds 

1012 

b.p. 

John  X'auc.ii.xn 

985 

S.b.C. 

S.  I. 

II 

b.p. 

C.  Jones,  London 

10G2 

b.p. 

Samuel  .Smith 

79O 

John  Townsenu 

928 

p.c. 

T.  H. 

740 

b.c. 

I'.   B. 

42 

— 

John  Randal 

747 

pi. 

Will  Howard 

204 

Randall  Andrews 

333 

— 

Jahez  Harris 

538 

— 

Patrick  Gariocii 

S80 

— 

John  de  [St.  Croi.x] 

>iii 

b.c. 

E.  \V. 

■)45 

— 

T.  E. 

125 

— 

.Matthew 

958 

Underwood 

958 

b.c. 

D.   L 

52 

p.c. 

L   P. 

499 

p.l. 

p.c. 

L  A. 

120 

George  Alderson 

8i>7 

George  Alderson      1084 


p.l. 

lo.  Castle,  Lonuini 

293 

\V.    liEAMONT 

683 

p.l. 

Thomas  Taylor 

178 

p.l.c.t. 

[OHN  Xewham 

581 

— 

Robert  Morse 

043 

p.l. 

John  Page 

494 
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Lion  passant,  with   a  sun   in 

chief 
Lion  rampant  ... 
Lion  rampant  ... 
Lion  rampant  ... 
Lion  rampant,  a  crown,  and 

2  stars 
Lion   rampant  and   a   pierced 

mullet 
Lion  rampant  and  3  roundels 
Lion  rampant  and  3  roundels 
Lion  rampant  hearing  a  heart 
Lion  rampant;  below,  a  dolphin 
Lion  lampant  between  2  stars 
Lion  rampant,  leaning  against 

a  tree 
Lion  rampant  on  a  crescent  ... 

Lion  rampant  to  sinister,  with 

1689,  hand  and  crown 
Lion  rampant,  rest  indistinct 
Lion  rampant,  with  a  crescent 

for  dillbrence 
Lion  rampant  with  a  Hower  ... 
Lion  rimpant,  with  a  key     ... 
Lion  rampant  with  an  orb     ... 
Lion    rampant    with    crescent 

between  the  legs 
Lion     rampant,    wiih     crown 

liotween  ii,>  paws 
Lion    rampant,    with    2    tails, 

.'l>o  a  mullet 
Li-(  n  rampant,  6  stars,  and  a 

ciironet 
Lion\  head  erased 
Lion's   head,    issuing   from 

marquis's  coronet 
Lion's  head  erased,  1676 


—  John  [B^oteler 

s.b.c.  C.  T. 

p.l.  Solomon  Tkmi'son 

c.  K.  -v. 

p.l.  Thomas  Roberts 


p.l. 
s.c. 


b.c. 


b.c. 


Lion  sejant,  affronte,  with  one 
paw  on  a  lamb,  1 731 

Lion  sejant  on  a  torse,  with 
key 


b.p. 
b.c. 
obi. 


No. 
910 

57 
541 
546 

443 


—       John  [BleJwett  652 


b.o. 
I.p.o. 

crowned 

shield, 

p.l.c.t. 


T.   PiCKFAT,  LO.NDTM 
S.    A. 

William  Ellis 
Daniel  [Picker]  inc. 
Philip  White 
Richard  Wilks 

Daw  [beny] 

Turberville 
E.  H.  or  Z.  IL 

John  Gis[bur]ne 
Philip  Roberts 

loHN  Osborne 
Robert  IIitchman 
L  G. 
W.  F. 

.Samuel  Cooke 

Thomas  Peisley 

Thomas  Parker 

Richard  Peake 

H.  B. 


350 
115 
778 
811 
1056 

655 
626 

454 

536 

SS8 

721 

S77 
486 

987 

813 

670 

579 

953 
696 

268 


b.c. 


Richard  [Br]  own   837 
W.  B.  434 
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Lion's  paw  erased,  grasping  a 

l)altle-axe 
Lion  with  key 
Lock  and  key  and  84 
Locust  or  grasshopper  v  Ah  3 

stars  and  56 
London  Stone,  98 

Lotus- flower 

Lozenge,  and  76 

Lozenge,   beaded,   with   star, 

and  2  cinquefoils,  1698 
Lozenge,  beaded,  1698 

Lozenge  and  1679       

Lozenges,  2,  voided,  1666    ... 
Lozenges,    3,    voided,    on    a 

shield 
Lozenges,  3,  and  79 


N.>. 

J.\.ME.S    Vl 

I  E^TON 

9'  ; 

b.c. 

I.  u. 

.S93 

b.c. 

T.  L. 

411 

— 

K.  H. 

46 



Kduari) 

Stone 

.S47 

.N.C. 

C.   K. 

150 

^  s. 

A.   K. 

264 

-- 

I.  T. 

545 

— 

A.  \V. 

544 

— 

\.   R. 

331 

s.b.c. 

W.  M. 

58 

— 

Benjamin  Whitakkr 

485 

b.o.       N.  L 


5i2 


Maidenhead,  a  

Maidenhead  rnd  dagger 

Maidenhead,  crowned 

Man-at-arms  and  boar's  head 

Man  bearing  another ... 

Man  bowling  ... 

Man  fishing 

Man  holding  boy's  hair 

Man  in  a  grove  

Man,  nude,   with   long  scroll 

I?  Hercules  and  snake) 
Man  on  a  racehorse   ... 
Man  on  horseback  (Charles  L?) 
Man  standing  in  a  crescent   ... 

Man  under  a  tree       

Man  walking,  crowned 

Man  walking,  1715    

Man  with  a  bow  and  a  child... 

Man  with  a  dog 
Man  with  bow  and  arrow 
Man  with  cup,  in  a  crescent  ... 
Man  with  hawk  

Man  working  a  jack  or  press 
Man's  bust  with  P.G. 


b.c. 

L  P. 

290 

p.l. 

Ier.  COI-K 

3'6 

b.c. 

F.  C. 

148 

b.c. 

\V.  A. 

377 

— 

ROBEKT    FlI.Kl\r,TON       625 

b.p. 

Henky  Bowier 

974 

Isaac  Ki;ai) 

940 

— 

619 

p.o. 

Ed.  Groves 

294 

b.c. 

R.  E. 

1 001 

0. 

F'ETER    Le    KeIX 

■lQ()1 

— 

Iohn  Ti:ai.e 

^55 

— 

JosEi'H  White 

927 

l.b.c. 

W.  A. 

59 

p.o. 

John  Walker 

957 

b.c. 

L  W. 

69s 

l.b.c. 

Ro.  Wood 

200 

p.l. 

s.b.c. 

E.  II. 

628 

p.l. 

I'.  M.,  London 

398 

b.p. 

John  White 

971 

Richard  959, 10J5 

Alderwuk 
Nicholas  Jackman       612 
William  El  [lis]  (?)      606 
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Man's  head      

Marigold  and  a  sun     

Marigold  and  2  ears  of  barley 
Martial  figure 

Masonic  emblems       

Matchlocks  crossed  with  match 

Mermaid  

Mermaid 

Mermaid  (?)  on  a  shield 
Mermaid  with  comb  and  mirror 
Mermaid  with  7  roundels 

IMerman  with  2  tails 

Mill  and  wheel  

Miner  (?)  

Mitre 

Mitre 

Mitre 

Monkey  (?)  and  76       

Monument  and  78      

Monument  and  78      

Moon  and  7  stars        

Mullet  in  base  of  a  heart 

Mullets 

Muskets,  2,   in   saltire  and   a 
powder-flask 

Negro's  head 

Nejuune 

Neptune  with  trident 

Neptune    with    trident    on    a 

seahorse 
Nutmegs  (?),  3,  and  76 

Oak  leaves  and  acorn 

Old  Parr  

Ostrich 

Ostrich 

Owl       


Ox,  with  an  open  book,  1700        


No. 

p.l. 

Nicholas  0[akford]  596 

— 

Tames  Paxton 

636 

p.o. 

H.  M. 

S06 

~ 

Samuel  Gity, 

London 

845 

b.p. 

Thomas  Smith 

1005 

b.c. 

I.  P. 

659 

v.s.b.c 

:.    I.  II.  (?) 

21 

— 

I.  S. 

337 

p.o. 

Roger  Reading 

175 

p.o. 

E.  D. 

836 

— 

Thomas  Mathews 

702 

— 

Thomas  Clarke 

347 

b.c. 

N.  M.(?) 

235 

— 

IMathew  Tonkin 

941 

— 

Th[omasJ  Swindell 

802 

p.l. 

John  Raulinson, 

Londin: 

249 

I 

p.l. 

John  Striblehill 

300 

b.c. 

P.  H. 

271 

b.c. 

W.  V. 

310 

l.p.o. 

Joseph  Smith 

522 

p.l. 

John  Johnson, 

London 

237 

b.c. 

B.  C. 

382 

b.o. 

W.  K. 

291 

W.  Farmer 

1014 

s.b.c. 

T.  H. 

216 

— 

George  Taylor 

745 

— 

George  Taylor 

758 

s.b.c. 

H.  N. 

'59 

p.l. 

[Ralp]h  Bent'^n 

274 

s.b.c. 

A.  D.  or  H.   D. 

360 

— 

r.  p. 

352 

p.o. 

G.  C. 

164 

p.l. 

— 

RoBT.&THO.  PORTEUS 

999 

p.o. 

I.  H. 

•30 

p.l. 

— 

I.  L 

i:c2 
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Padlock,   1678 

Palmer,  a         

Palm-tree 

Partridges,  3,  and  large  mitre 

Peacock  

I'eacock  in  his  pride 

Peacock,  6S     

Pear        

Pear      

Pear  (?)  with  a  heart,  1706    .. 
Pear  wiih  04    ... 

Pears,  3  

Pears,  3,  and  3  roundels 

Pegasus 

Pegasus  vobnt  with  star  abcv 

Pegasus  winged 

Pelican  in  her  piety    ... 

Pelican  in  her  piety 

Pelican  in  her  piety,  crowned 
Pelican  in  her  piety,  164- 
Pelican  in  her  piety  and  89   ... 
Pelican  vulning   herself,  on  a 

globe 

Pellet  and  1663  

Pellet,  large     

Pellets,  4  large  and  12  small, 

and  1672 
Pewter  pois 

Pheon   ...         

Phoenix... 

Phcenix  and  flames,  with  star 

and  3  fleurs-de-lis 


p.l.c. 


p. I.e. 

v.s.b.c. 
b.c. 


s.b.c. 
b.c. 
p.l. 
b.c. 

b.c. 
b.c. 


p.l. 


Rob.  Lock 
WiiL.  Hall 

E.  L. 

KicMARi)  Pari  RIDGE 
Will.  IU-kst 
RirnARi)  Wrk.ht 
1!.  B. 
W.   P. 
I.  T. 
I.  S. 
I.  T. 

n.  B. 

James  Brettei.l 

W.  B. 

John  Brown 

\V.  G. 

F.  P. 
Jo.  Gray 
Ja.   kiNc. 
Thomas  Ridding 
W. 

Richard  White 
Charles  Maxev 


v.s.b.c.    T. 

b.c.       L 

8  foiled    E. 


S. 

W. 

D. 


s.b.c.  A.  M. 

p.l.  William  Tibbing 

p.l.ct.  Will.  Only 

—  W.  F. 


No. 
303 

447 

1 98 
700 
278 

737 
108 

139 
852 

63« 
615 

54 

477 

66 

1063 

3»3 
138 
7" 

2>3 

77 
448 
950 

70 
207 
188 

3 
334 
248 

64s 


I'ues,  3 

s. 

Lgerton  Bryan 

228 

pTl.cX 

Plough  and  1680 

b.c. 

F.  P. 

340 

Plough  and  a  crown    ... 

Pj_?i 

T.  A. 

147 

Plough  ar>d  a  star 

p.l.c. 

Richard  Smith 

860 

Plough  and  3  roundels 

0. 

G.  Smith 

353 

Ploughshare  and  star  ... 

s.b.c. 

E.  II. 

61 

I'omegranate 

...        p.l. 

Fra.  Lea 

18 

Pomegranate 

s.b.c. 

Fra.  Lea 

39 

Pomegranate 

S.b.c. 

Fra.  Lea 

40 
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Pomegranate 

rdmegranatc,  seeded,  1675  ... 

Portcullis  

Portcullis 
Portcullis 

Portcullis,  crowne<l 
I'orteullis,  with  66 

Porter,  a,  with  79        

Portrait,  full  face 
Pot,  two-handled,  167- 
I'rince  of  Wales's  feathers     ... 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers     ... 
Prince    of    Wales's    feathers, 

crowned 
I'lince  of  Wales's  feathers,  with 

crown 

Pump  (?)  or  beacon     

Pump  (?)  or  beacon     ... 


S.b.C. 

T.  S. 

no. 

"' 

THO.    [SJMllII, 

London,  1675 

428 

— 

Ja.mes  TisoK 

854 

p.l.c.t. 

James  Tisoe 

449 

p.  I.e. 

Edward  Kohekts 

425 

1..C. 

T.  S. 

48 

s.b.o. 

R.  n. 

121 

p.l.c. 

Llke  Porter 

327 

— 

Richard  Grinwin 

677 

S.b.C. 

I.  L. 

297 

p.l.c. 

W.    S.MITH 

167 

p.l.c.t. 

William  Smith 

497 

~~~ 

Johnson  [^ 

Chamberlain 

853 

p.l.c.t. 

lOHN  Hulls 

256 

— 

Richard  Dale 

667 

— 

William  Meadows 

704 

(^)ueen  Anne  (full  length),  with        — 

sceptre  and  orb 
Queen  Anne  (full  length),  with 

sceptre  and  orb 
Queen  Anne  (to  left)  ...         ...         — 

Queen,  cro"ned  p.l. 


Thomas  Wheeler        692 

William  Barnes         1034 

Georc.e  Smith  676 

Richard  (F]ebba[rd]  458 


Rabbit  and 

'garb         

b.c. 

R.  M. 

Rhinoceros  and  6  roundels    ... 

— 

Ioseph  Piddle 

Rods  crossed 

s.d. 

R.  I. 

Roebuck 

...         ...         ... 

b.c. 

L.  R. 

Roman,  a 

... 

— 

Thomas  Piocott 

Roman,  a 

— 

Joseph  Sherwin 

Roman,  a 

... 

^ 

John  Piggott 

Rose      ... 

... 

p.l.c. 

I.  Smith 

Rose     ... 

... 

T.  S.,  London 

Rose 

... 

s.s. 

L.  IL 

Rose     ... 

... 

p.l.c. 

E.  S.,  London 

Rose  and  acorn  spray... 

— 

Robert  (jidley 

Rose  and  acorn  spray  slipped 

— 

Rowland  SMrni 

in  the  stalks 

Rose  and  a 

fleur-de-lis 

— 

Robert  Jupe 

Rose  and  a 

fleur-de-lis 

^ 

Robert  Barnett 

94 
407 
102 

'83 
800 
809 
868 
788 
388 

525 
467 
665 
948 

1040 
'059 
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No. 
258 
428 

854 
449 
425 
48 
121 

327 
677 
297 
167 
497 
853 

256 

667 
704 

692 
1034 


94 

407 
102 

183 
800 
809 
868 
788 
3S8 

525 
467 

665 

948 


Rose  and  blazing  star... 
Rose  and  bird  or  pomegranate 

Rose  and  buds 

Rose  and  crown  

Rose  and  crown  

Rose  and  crown  with  E    Son- 

nant  on  a  label 
Rose  and  crown  llarge) 
Rose  and  leaved  thistle 

Rose  and  mitre  

Rose  and  mitre  

Rose  and  mitre,  1702 

Rose  and  thistle  

Rose  and  thistle,  dimidiated  ... 
Rose   and    thistle,   dimidiated 

and  crowned 
Rose   and    thistle,    dimidiated 

and  crowned 
Rose  and  thistle  on  one  stem 


Rose  and  thistle  on  one  stem 
Rose  and  thistle  on  one  stem 

Rose,  and  1713  

Rose  and  2  fleurs-de-lis 
Rose  and  2  fleurs-de-lis 

Rose  and  2  roundels 

Rose  and  4  fleurs-de-lis 

Rose  en  soleil 

Rose  in  a  monogram  ... 
Rose  slipped  and  3  stars 
Rose  spray 
Rose  spray  with  coronet  above 

Rose  spray  with  ducal  coronet 
above 

Rose  spray  with  sun  between 
2  pillar  dials  (?) 

Roses,  3 

Roses,  3  

Rose  within  a  horseshoe 

Rose  with  Prince  of  Wales's 
plumes 

Rose  with  2  sprays  of  leaves 
and  3  fleurs-de-lis  above 


b.p. 
b.c. 
p.  I.e. 


Ip.o. 
p.l. 


William  Bam^ton 
J.  S. 

W1LLIA.M  Clarke 
James  Smith 
Robert  Ji'[rE] 


I.  T. 
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No. 

937 

2 

484 
840 
621 


'6.  344.  557 


b.p. 
sq. 


Thomas  Lin[colnJe 
Samuell  Newell 
Henry  Smith 

A.\THO.\Y   STL'RTON 

William  Newham 
W.  M.  E.  C. 
Tristra.m  Pierce 


865 

716 

S>6 

787 

599 
685 

991 
607 


—       John  Baskervile         474 


842 


1036 
1088 
'^So 
856 
986 
450 
988 

14 
611 

118 

22 

1060 

963 

673 


sq.  with 

w.  c. 

corners 

cut  ofif 

sq. 

C.  Swift 

sq. 

W.  C.  Swift 

— 

T.  I. 

— 

Samuel  Jeffervs 

— 

Joseph  Jekferys 

b.c. 

n.  I. 

— 

Mary  Willey 

— 

I.  B. 

-— 

Thomas  Beckett 

b.c. 

w.  .  .  . 

s.b.c. 

C.  S. 

— 

[Wm.]  Wadsworth 

— 

Rd.  Pawson 

—       Henry  Feu 


dar 


b.c.  Richard  Smith  iqi 

'■^'■'-  A-  W.  79^  ,54 

—  William  F[asson]  977 

—  Timothy  Richards  647 


—       Richard  Poole 


930 


20 
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Rose  and  90     

Roundels,  3      

Si.   Andrew,   and   cross,   also 

llii.stle  and  rose 
St.  George  and  Dragon 

St.  George  and  Dragon 
St.  George  and  Dragon 
St.  Lawrence  and  gridiron  and 

a  sun 
Salamander  and  crown 
Saltire  and  4  castles,  compass 

point  on  the  saltire 
Saltire  with  a  stag  above,  and 

2  roses 
Saltire  with  fruit  and  flowers 
Samson  with  2  pillars 

Saracen's  head  

Sceptres,  crossed,  with  bird  and 

crown 

Scissors  or  spears       

Scales 

Scallop  shell 

Scallop  shell 

Scallop  shell 

Scallop  shell 

Scallop  shell  and  5  pellets    ... 
Scorpion  stinging  itself 

Scull  and  an  eye         

Sea-horse         

Seal,  and  fish 

Sheep  

Sheep  and  dog  

Sheep  and  171-  

Sheep  (2)  with  long  tails 

Shepherd  and  crook 

Shepherd,  crook,  and  dog     ... 
Shepherd,  crook  and  sheep  ... 
Shepherd    with     crook     and 
dog 


s.c. 
b.c. 


E.  S. 
I.  P. 


No. 
468 
3«7 


—  AlEXANDER  839 

Hamilton 

o.  \V.  H.  161 
p. I.e. 

—  —  lOHNSON  361 

—  John  Calcott  590 
b.p.  Edward  Lawrence  741 

p.l.  Thomas  Smith  436 

—  John  Hartwj   l  925 


—       Philip  Rogbrs 


653 


— 

A.  C. 

70s 



Daniel  Mason 

214 

b.c. 

T.  R. 

368 

b.c. 

T.  H. 

173 

b.c. 

L  T. 

129 

s.b.c. 

L  W. 

234 

s.b.c. 

P.  M. 

766 

— 

Henry  Joseph 

906 

— 

Henry  &  Richard 
Joseph 

1054 

— 

J.  Stanton 

1089 

p.l. 

James  Trkw 

227 

p.l. 

William  Mors[e] 

308 

s.b.c. 

W.  S. 

609 

p.l. 

Samuel  ton 

387 

0. 

Fra.  Durnford 

234 

p.l. 

3.  shield 

Wood  &  Hill 

1067 

— 

Jonathan  Bonkin 

722 

shaped 

I.  M. 

720 

p'-.nch 

— 

Richard  [H]eslopp 

641 

b.c. 

W.  R. 

193 

— 

H.  H. 

241 

s.c. 

S.  S. 

419 

— 

Richard  Hands 

834 
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Shepherd,  with  sheep,   piping         — 

to  a  slii-pherdess 
Shield  with  Arms  of  Spencer.        — 

1702 
Shield  with  Arms  of  the  Cinque         

Ports 
Shield,    with    5    burs   ermine,         — 

1702 
Ship  and  anchor 

Ship  in  full  sail  

Ship  in  full  sail  

Ship  in  full  sail  

Ship  in  full  sail  

Ship  in  full  sail,  1775 

Skull  and  crossbones  and  \Hn 

cupine 
Skull,  cloven,  and  porcupine 


Skull,  crowned 

Snail  and  ducal  coronet 

Snake,  a,  coiled  (?)     

Snake,  a,  nowed         

Snake,  coiled,  1732 

Snakes,  3,  coiled  on  a  shield 
Soldier  ... 

Soldier,  mounted,  with  drawn 
sword  and  D.C. 

Soldier  with  musket 

Spider's  web    ... 
Spiral  coil  with  I.C. 
Spur 

Spur  and ?  

Square  and  compasses 
Square  and  compasses 

Squirrel  

Squirrel  

Squirrel  in  a  crown    ... 

Squirrel  sejant  

Stag  and  a  bell  

Stag  holding  up  a  wheatsheaf 

Slag  tripping 

Stag  tripping 

Stag  tripping 

Stag  tripping  ... 


b.o. 

b.o. 
p.l. 

b.c. 


o. 

p.l. 

b.c. 

p.l.c. 


b.o. 


b.c. 


b.c. 
p.l. 

p.l. 
b.p. 
b,p. 
p.l.c.t. 
p.l. 


No. 

''.S4 
600 
603 

5'»7 

7.S6 

I-  C.  ,53 

Joii.N  CooiER,  London  46^ 
John  Tidmarsii  697 

Thomas  Dodson  1027 


Thomas  .Shiuiard 

T.  S. 

N.  Gram 

John  [Kikton?] 

CATESBY   ChAI'MAN 


F.  L. 


.509 


Robert  Morse, 

London 

K.  li.  ,60 

William   ;Ho]ne  350 

T.  C.  ,^0 

Kic    Mkddom  212 

T.   D.   X.    M.  8,3 

Daniel  W'^on  481 

WiLLV.  Gl.  lis  1077 

William  Muwakd  ojo 


Jos.  Watson 
R.  H. 
l.  C. 

Frcis.  Kni<;ht 
Thomas  Ti[lv]ari) 
John  Winood 
RiciiARu  Mister 
K.  A. 
—  James 

William  Dimoc  ke 
Thomas  James 
Jonathan  Brodhurst 
Thomas  Uiwy 

J.  Cooke,  London 
Edward  Uhly 
John  Ublv 


7i2 

192 
383 
345 
549 
934 
1085 

84 
391 

531 
777 
735 
Sy6 

254 
4S7 
757 
944 


■>_ri  j;>ri.-V., 


iy -.■:.( 
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Slag's  head  couped,  68 
Stag's  head  cruvvncil,  1 70c    ... 
Star  and  a  hfll 

Star  and  fleur-de-lis    

Star,      blazing,      with      earl's 

coronet 
Star,      hla/ing,      with      earl's 

coronet 
Star,    heart,    and  a   marquis's 

Cdronet 
Star  of  many  points,  1685     ... 
Siar    with    fleur-de-lis    and 

cre.scent  ;    also    2    roundels, 

2  smaller  stars 

Star,  with  flowers       

Star  and  1664 

Star  anil  1677 

Stars  with  (?)  and  1685 

Stars  (2)  of  6  points    

Stars  (2)  

Stars  (3),  96 

Stars  (4)  and  1678      

.Stars  (4)  and  70  

Stars,  5,  with  a  cock  and  a 
fox,  1692 

Stars  (71  and  crescent 

Statue  (?  Charles  1.1     

Still,  with  worm  

Siill,  with  ». orm  and  a  fun    ... 
Stirrup  ... 

Stork     

Stork  with  wings  displayed    ... 

Strake,  1663 

Sugar-loaf  and  76        

Sun 

Sun-crowned 

Sun  in  splendour        

Sun  in  splendour  and  a  snake 

Sun  in  splendour  and  a  wheat- 
sheaf 

Sun  in  splendour  and  a  wheat- 
sheaf 


b.c. 

n.  T. 

127 

b.c. 

T.  1'. 

576 

p.C. 

I.  \V. 

870 

p.s. 

E.  G. 

"57 

John  IIayton 

918 

p.l. 


George  Beeston  939 

Geok(;e  Winter  608 


b.c. 

]OHN   [S]hakle 

416 

s.b.c. 

\v.  K. 

656 

s.b.c. 

I.  L. 

15 

b.c. 

H.  B. 

35 

d. 

K.  D. 

202 

s.b.c. 

I.  S. 

427 

p.l.c.t. 

John  Kenton 

490 

s.b.c. 

I.  K. 

250 

s.b.c. 

Geori.i.  Kvkraro 

532 

s.c 

I.   W. 

299 

shaped 

— 

169 

octagon 
b.o. 

R.  W. 

482 

p.l. 

Charles  Ranimli. 

572 

ROBERI    DEANE 

582 

i.p.o. 

J  No.  Arn.ETON 

1032 

— 

rilOMA.S   {',Kl.K\\VOOD 

997 

u.u. 

R.    S.,    LONDINI 

389 

bp. 

John  Kenrick 

8S5 

p.C 

I.  S. 

703 

b.c. 

I.  !I. 

99 

s.b.c. 

M.  C. 

358 

0. 

S.  T. 

I07S 

p.o. 

William  Paxton 

168 

p.l. 

II—  Saunders 

404 

— 

Samiel  Guicg 

879 

b.p. 

Sa.muel  Miles 

776 

_^ 

lOHN    BlENMAN 

797 
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Sun  in  splendour  and  a  wheat- 
sheaf 

Sun  in  splendour,  crown.'.    ... 

Sun  in  splen(l'>ur  on  an  anchor 

Sun  in  splendour  rising  from 
clouds 

Sun  in  splendour,  with  dove 
and  olive  branch 

Sun  in  .splendour,  with  thistle 
and  crown 

Sun  in  splendour,  1698 

Sun,  moon,  and  7  stars 

Sun  (or  star),  1663 

Sur   shining  on  a  marigold 

Sun  shining  on  a  rose 

Sun  shining  on  wheatsheaf 

Sun,  with  wheatsheaf  and  acock 

Swan  swimming 

Swan  with  collar  and  chain 

Swan  with  wings  addossed 
Swan  with  wings  raised 
Sword   ... 
Sword  and   pistol    in    saltire, 

wjth  star 
Sword,  crowned 
Sword-hilt  and  crown... 
Sword,  point  downwards 
Swords,  crossed 
Swords,  crossed,    with    crown 

and  fleur-de-lis 
Syringe  and  worm      .  . 


I>.p.   Abraham  Korp 


l).C. 

b.c. 


II.  Bkastko 
Iere.  Loaokr 
I.  C. 


li.p.      Thomas  Rhodes 


—       Thomas  Thompson 


Xo. 

534 
•79 
734 

ICX34 


.    p.l. 

Robert  Titf.rton 

501 

— 

John  Brv    eid 

919 

s.b.c. 

T.  S. 

119 

— 

John  Paxton 

769 

— 

Hf.nry  Maxtiu) 

So  I 

.        b.p. 

Makk  Criii's 

7S6 

k       — 

SAMirKt.   SifATF.MAN] 

s^s 

Is. 

Chari.ks  Loadkk 

1050 

•                ~^ 

Alexander 

LaN(  ASTF.R 

7.SO 

.       p.l. 

Thomas  Cowdkkoy 

\7} 

.       b.c. 

C.  II. 

141 

.    V, s.b.c. 

w.  w. 

72 

,       s.b  c. 

W.  R. 

55') 

s.b.c. 

E.  H. 

62 

— 

.Abraham  Wiggin 

651 

— 

William  Gillam 

550 

.        p.l. 

William  Crook[es) 

357 

n        — 

Thomas  Webh 

701 

t>.c.     w.  r. 


.502 


Talbot 

"— 

Browne  &  S\v[anson1 
Thoma^  Swanson 

991 

Talbot,  a          

-  be. 

L. 

55 

Talbot,  a,  1662           

.b.c. 

X.   II. 

13 

Talbot's  head  era.-.ed  on  a  torse 

s.b.c. 

T.  15. 

82 

Tankard           

s.b.c. 

T.  S. 

362 

Tankard            

b.c. 

I.  C. 

5*^3 

Tankard  and  85           

s.b.c. 

I.  S. 

420 

Tankard  (or  lantern) 

— 

William  [Smith] 

Tea-tray,     with    service    dis- 

— 

losH.  Henry 

played 

Godfrey 

1081 

TFTT^ 
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Tcailf  and  a  crescent 

— 

Francis  Piggott 

886 

Temple  and  a  man     

0. 
p.l.c.t. 

Tho >.  Templema.v 

122 

Tent  and  a  lion  of  England  ... 

p.l.c.t. 

Ciiari.es  Crani.ey 

50S 

Thistle 

b.c. 

I.  C. 

i.\2 

Thistle  and  a  lion       

crowned 
shield 

Will     LONT, 

400 

Thistle,  crowned,  with  Pegasus's 

— 

— 

— 

head  and  wings 

Thistles  (2)       

p.l.c.t. 

— 

402 

Thistles  (2),  66           

s.h.c. 

W.  \V. 

78 

Thistle,  i66- 

0. 

I.  F. 

.10 

Tree  and  74     

s.b.c. 

I.  S. 

231 

Trees  (3)          

I..C. 

I.  C. 

.87 

Trees  (3)          

b.c. 

H.  L. 

277 

Tree  top  and  crown    ... 

— 

Niciioi.A.s  S[ui;a1tm  w  JM 

Trefoil,  slipped            

s, 

KOHK.RT   GKKr.(,K 

215 

Triangle           

s.s. 

E.  W. 

475 

Triangles  (2),  with  2  stars     ... 

d. 

T.  B 

446 

Trout  and  crown         

p.l. 

John  Tuor  i 

464 

Tulip  and  a  plough     

— 

John  IUki.ow 

.S54 

Tulip,  crowned            

p.l. 

Thomas  Marshal 

406 

Tulip,  crow:icd,  1701 

SAMUIiLI.    Boss 

5«9 

Tulip  flower  and  74 

b.c. 

C.  K. 

220 

Tulips  13),  and  76       

b.c. 

T.  R. 

2<^3 

Tun       

s.c. 

C.  M. 

524 

Tun  and  a  hammer     

— 

James  Fi[r)n]Es 

1003 

Tuti,    with     a     man     holding 

p.l. 

TllO.    MlDDI.ETON 

226 

Imnch  of  grapes  and  hammer 

Tun  and  75      

s.b. 
oct. 

R.   VV. 

246 

Tuns  (3)           

p.l. 

John  Eluerton 

507 

Unicorn           



John  Pettit 

415 

Unicorn  and  a  wheatsheaf     ... 

— 

En.  Kent,  London 

385 

Unicorn  as  crest,  on  the  field 

— 

John  Savaoe 

620 

a  star 

Unicorn    gorged    with    mural 

b.c. 

G.  (?A.) 

3.3 

crown  and  a  rose 

Unicorn  rampant 

— 

JOSF.I'H    FOSTKK 

1047 

''"'  orn  rampant  and  arms  of 

— 

RoiiKKl    Daken 

555 

;,     ''  London 

(.                 nimpiini,   wilh   culhir 

— 

Thomas  Barnes 

^JS 

ai.    ^hain 
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Unicorn  sejant  on  a  torw  and        — 

a  star 
Unicorn    supporting    a    head-         — 

piece 
Unicorn's  head,  erased 
Unicorn's  head,  erased 

Vase  of  flowers  

Vase  of  flowers 

Venus  on  a  shell         

Wheatsheaf      

Whcatsheaf  and  a  plou(»h 
Wheatsheaf  and  a  rose 
\\'lieatsheaf  .111(1  a  sun 
Wheatsheaf  and  dove... 

Wheatsheaf,  crowned 

Wheatsheaf  in  a  crown 

Wheatsheaf,  63  

Wheel   ... 

Wheel,  crowned,  1723 

Wheel  of  Fortune 

Wheel,  1697 

Windlass  and  well       

Windmill  

W'indmill,  1640  

Winged  figure 

Woman  in  gown  standing 
Wood,  with  sun  shining 
Woolsack 

Woolsack  (?)  and  63 

Woolsack  crowned     

Worm  of  a  still 

Worm  of  a  still  

Worm  of  a  still 

Worm  of  a  still  crowned 

Wreath  of  dowers 

Wrench  and  76  

W'yvern   al)ove    a    star    of    8 
points  within  a  crescent 


Robert  Skynnkr 
lOHN  Sellon 


416 

889 
935 


pi  c. 

Wn..  Adams 

a8o 

pi 

Joseph  Rooker 

.167 

l).0. 

John  Laughton 

480 

— 

Thomas  LANoroRD 

969 

b.c. 

F.  C. 

476 

1..C. 

R.  M. 

37 

— 

Kdward  Toms 

912 

I.  W. 

739 

i.p. 

Wlll.lAM    MllFS 

706 

— 

EDWI).    I.OlK'A(iOI) 

J055 

p.l.c. 

J.    GR1MSTF.1i 

324 

s.c. 

I.  V. 

455 

p.c. 

I.  H. 

l.?<i 

s.b.c. 

S.   15. 

527 

p.l. 

I.  C. 

752 

1..0. 

E.  0.  or  E.  Q. 

45' 

s.b.c. 

|.  C.  or  J.  G. 

537 

b.c. 

K.  I. 

if)6 

b.c. 

W.  G. 

313 

oCt. 

N.  M. 

47 

b.c. 

T.   I'. 

394 

— 

Robert  Waller 

1046 

— 

John  Wooueson 

690 

— 

Win  lAM  Walker 

1079 

b.c. 

T.  R. 

117 

b.c. 

D.  B. 

604 

s.c. 

E.  A. 

418 

s.c. 

K.  S. 

764 

b.c. 

I.  C. 

S3S 

b.c. 

X.  M. 

1000 

— 

F.  L. 

571 

b.c. 

0.  K. 

260 

— 

William  Cooch 

S44 

■f\M 


^mm 
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Abbreviations,  21,  313 

Abingdon  Corporation  pewter,  168 

Advertisement,  301 

Advice  to  collectors,  29 

Aiken's  metal,  23 

Alloy,  Pemberton's,  107 

Alloys,  107,  108,  109 

All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  pawter 

at,  259 
Alms-dishes,  1 14,  276,  280 
American  pewter,  20 
Ampoule  (ampuUoe),  23 
Anachronisms,  68 
Analysis,  43 

Angell  and  glister  serring,  299 
Anne,  Queen,  pewter,  Ump.,  191,  200 
Antimony,  108,  109 
Apostel-teller,  141,  268,  279,  290 
Applique  work,  280,  283 
Apprentices,  159 
Arabesken-teller  (Arabesque  plates), 

155.  290 
Arranging  pewter,  44,  47 
Art  nouveau,  /",  113 
"Alt"  pewter,  71,  78 
Ashbe:  i-y  metal,  23,  109 
Aspersorium,  242 

B 
Badges,  121 
Bapst  (quoted),  60,  155.  ''^8,  294 


Barbers'  bowls, 

Batlcurs  ifi'taiii,  161 

Beaker  of  Baron  von  Trenck,  199 

Beakers,  179,  I  So,  1S3 

Beer  bowls,  199 

Beer  jugs,  224 

Beer  measures,  109 

fii'nitieis,  74,  241,  242 

Biberons,  188 

Bibliography,  19,  20 

Bismuth,  loS 

Black  metal,  23,  108 

Black  scale,  141,  142 

Bleeding-dishes    (blood-porringers) . 
23.  18S 

Board  of  Trade,  109 

Boar's-head  dishes,  183,  184 

Bosetus,  152,  167 

Bowls,  176,  184 

Bowls  on  feet,  191 

Breslau  flagon,  284,  285 

Brewers'  cups,  199 

Briot,  Francois,  155,  289 

Britannia,  299 

Britannia  metal,  40,  43,  109,  110,117 

Broad  arrow,  295 

Broth-bowls,  191 

Brunissoirs,  130 
\   Buffing,  139 

Burettes,  241 
;    Burnishers,  130 

Burnishing,  139 


# 


417 


418 


INDEX 


Calais  sand,  135 

Candlesticks,  36,  177,  191,  192 

Cardinals'  hats,  176 

Care  of  pewter,  135 

Cast  pewter,  269,  281,  282 

Casting  pewter,  118,  i8i 

Centres  of  pewter  industry,  155, 156 

Chalices,  35,  77 

Chargers,  175,  176 

Chasing  pewter,  271 

Chinese  pewter,  281 

Chrismatories,  175,  249 

Church   plate,   35,    241,   242,   243, 
244,  247,  248,  240.  250 

Cider-cups,  196,  199 

Cistils,  175 

City   companies,  pewter  belonging 
to,  255,  259 

Cleaning  of  pewter,  135,  136 
Clifford's  Inn,  exhibitions  of  pewter 
at,  7,  8,  78,  81,  252,  256,  260,  275 
Clock  face,  235 
Cluny,  Musee  de.  152,  167,  2S3 

^offee-pots,  196 

Colanders,  192 

Collectors  for  profit,  vide  Dealers 

Collectors,  advice  to,  31-55 

Common  pewter,  loS 

Communion-cups,  179 

Control  of  country  pewterers,  162 

Costrels,  231 

Council  of  Albi,  241 

Council  of  Nimes,  241 

Council  of  Westminster,  241 

Cracks,  141,  147 

Cri  de  retain,  43 

Crocus  powder,  136 

Cruets,  175,  241,  249 

Cups,  vide  Goblets 


Danske  pou,  179 

Dealers"  dodges  and  devices,  59 


Decay  and  deterioration  of  pewter, 

140,  141,  142,  284 
Decoration  of  pewter,  267  sq. 
Demiani,  Herr,  36,  268 
Dents,  to  remove,  145 
Dcvand,  Joanes,  77 
Dixon-Hartland,  Sir   F.,  the   late, 

227 
Durand,  Jonas,  77 


Ear-dishes,  265 

Ecuelks,  107 

Edelzinn,  35,  286,  289,  290 

Edward  I.,  166 

Edward  II.,  159 

Efflorescence,  cause  of,  140 

Electro-plating  of  pewter,  274 

Elm  leaves,  135 

Emery  powder,  136 

Enamel,  279 

Enderlein,  Caspar,  2S9 

Englefield,  W.  J.,  (judied,  44,  127 

English  pewter,  48,  179 

Engraving  pewter,  271 

Ephiaim  pints,  179 

Equiseiutn  kiemale,  135 

ICiain  sonnant,  77 

Etchii,^  pewter,  271 

Ewers,  163 

Exhiijitions  of  I'ewter  at  Clifford's 

Inn,  7,  8,  7S,  Si,  227,  247,  252, 

256,  260,  275 


Fakes,  40,  67,  68,  72,  73,  77 

Fictitious  prices,  71 

Fine  pewter,  43,  175 

Fines,  162 

Fishmongers'  Company,  pewter  of, 

259 
Fish-strainers,  194 
Flagons,  sacramental,  243,  244,  247 
Fleur-de-lis,  295 


fam 


INDEX 
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pewter, 


e  late, 


.,  127 


ifford'j, 
7,  252, 


ter  of, 


^4.  247 


Florentine  dishes,  176 

Font-basins,  247,  248,  249 

Font-ewers,  114 

Foreign  pewter  ware,  34,  165,  17') 

Forks,  74,  77 

French  pewter,  loS,  109 

Frisoir,  129,  130 


Galley  dishes,  176 

Galley  saucers,  176 

r^nish,  a,  39,  167 

Gerinanischc    Museum,    NtirnberR, 

47,  2S4 
Gilding,  71.  279 
Glossary,  23 
Gloucester  candlestick,  not  pewter, 

64 
Goblets,  192,  220 
Goddards,  179 

Goldsmiths'  Company,  255.  299 
Goug'-  f<!a/i-,  129 
Grassi  Museum,  Leipzig,  26S 
Guarantee  for  pewter,  67 
Guild  cups,  195,  196 
Guildhall  Museum,  121 
Guild,  pewiercrs',  160,  161 
Guild  tankards,  179 
Gun-metal,  use  of,  for  moulds,  I2I 
Gut  (ox  got),  231 


H 

Hall-marks,  so  called,  300 

Hammermen,  117,  161 

Hammers,  1 17 

Hanaps,  195,  196 

Handles,  55,  81,  1 31 

Handles  of  porringers,  1S7,  188 

Handles  of  tankards,  146,  147 

Harrison,  W.,  quoted,  48 

Hawkers,  156,  162 

Hawksbills,  178 

Henry  VH.,  pewter,  temp.,  152 


Henry  VH.,  Act  of  Parliament,  297 
Henry  VHI.,  pewter,  temp.,  152 
Hill.  Lord  Marcus.  73,  74 
Holes  in  pewter,  140 
Hope,   R.  C  ,  notes   on  Old   I'.ng- 

lish  Pewter,  314 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  303 
Horchheimer,  Nicholas,  26S 
Hospitals,  use  of  pewtei  in,  11  ; 

I 

Indentations,  to  remove.  145 

Inkstands,  199,  200,  263 

Inlaid  work,  281 

Inns  of  Court,  jiewter  of,  259,  260 

Irish  pewter,  31 

Irish  pewterers,  312 

Italian  pewter,  196 

J 

Jewish  Sabbath  lamps  203 

Joggled  work,  275,  276 

Journal  d'  tin  voyage  a  Pai  /'',  ([Uoted, 

63 

■  K 

:  Kaiser-telL-r,  \\\,  268,  270.  290 

1  Kayserzinn,  113 

I  Kennington,  pewter  found  at,  152 

I  Knife  test,  43 

j  Kunstgewerbe  Mnseum,  Berlin,  248 

I  I' 

''-,    Lacquer  applied  to  pewter,  279 

I    Lamps,  203 

Lamps,  night-light,  203 
i    Lapkose,  187 
'    Lathe,  117,  122,  125,  126,  127 

Lavabo,  24S 

Lay,  lea,  ley,  loS 
i    Lead,  or  peak,  60 
i    Lethaby,  \V.  K,,  quoted,  64 
!    Lettering  on  pewter,  2S4,  2S5,  286 

Ley,  108 
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Lily-pot,  295 
Limoges  pewter,  108 
Limoges  regulations,  293 
Lithographic  stone,  121 
Loggerheads,  200 
London  quality,  162 

M 
Maces,  228 
Mattresdc  forge,  161 
Mantelpiece  ornaments,  74 
Manuel  Koret,  43 
Manufacture  of  pewter,  117-131 
Marking  irons  for  pewter,  295,  297 
Marks  on  pewter,  67,  296,  297,  29S, 

299 
Master-salt,  152 
Measures,  109 
Melchior,  63 
Menagier  de  Paris,  168 
Milk-jug,  227 
Aiodern  pewter,  113 
Montpellier  pewter,  109 
Motto  plates,  235 
Moulds,  118,  121,  122,  162 
Musee  Plantin,  283 

N 

National  Mivseum  of  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh,  312 

New  College,  Oxford,  pewter  be- 
longing to,   191,  256 

Night-light  lamps,  203 

Normandy  measures,  78 

Nuremburg  pewterers'  rules,  294 

O 

Oiling  of  pewter,  139,  140 
Old  base  inetal  spoons,  35 
01(1  pewter,  its  charm,  151 
Ordinationes  Peudcrariorum,  294 
Ornamentation  of  pewter,  267-290 
Out  il  plat,  130 


Painted  pewter,  196 
Painting  of  pewter,  279,  280 
Paraffin  oil,  140 
Paris  pewterers,  rules  as  to,  294 
Pastiches,  268 
Patens,  35,  252 
Peak  (i.e.,  lead),  60 
Pechkriige,  280,  283 
Pepper-pots,  249 
Pepys,  (juoted,  168 
Pewter,  in  medi^vval  times,  16 
alloys,  107,  108,  109 
black  metal,  23,  loS 
cleaning,  135,  136 
colour  of,  44 
corrosion  of,  140-42 
displaying  of,  47 
electroplating,  274 
Pewter- work,  135 

Hall  marks  (so  called),  300 
hard  metal,  107 
modern,  113 
oiling  of,  139,  140 
Plantin  Museum,  283 
plate  metal,  107 
"  Pewter  Plate,"  7,  78,  303 
Pewterers'  Company,  67 

mace  of,  228 
Pierced  work,  272,  275 
Pilgrim  bottles,  179,  228,  231 
Pintiers,  161 
Pirley  Pig,  the,  267 
Plane,  130 
Platters,  176 
PointilW  work,  272 
Polishing,  139 
Polishing  pastes,  139 
Porringers,  184,  187 
Porringers,  Dutch,  187 
Portland  \'ase,  223 
Posset-cups,  199 
Pollers  (lits  ilu  roil  J,  Ics,  161 
Pollers  iiieiuiisiir'.  ks,  161 
Prayer-slab,  232 
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294 


16 


300 


5' 


Price,  F.  G.  Hilton,  the  late,  35 
Prices,  85-102 
Pricked  ornament,  272 
Punch  ladles,  223 
Punched  ornament,  272 
Purchase,  vide  Thunibpiece 
Purling,  Major,  63 
Pyxes,  249 


Quaighs,  48,  51 

Queen's  College,    Oxford,    pewter 
at,  255-256 


R 

Ravensbills,  178 
Recasting,  159 
Registration  of  marks,  297 
Repairers,  itinerant,  156,  159 
Repairing  pewter,  135,  146,  147 
AV/<J//«/ work,  271,  272 
Revival  of  the  craft,  113 
Richard  II.,  pewter,  temp.,  296 
Richard  III.,  pewter,  Ump.,  296 
Roman  pewter,  32,  151,  152 
Rose  and  crown,  296,  301 
Rotten-stone,  136 
Rouen,  statutes  of,  293 
Round-nosed  too',  130 
Rubbings,  51,  52 
Ruprecht  S-.^baldus,  60 


St.  Katharine  Cree,  church  plate  at, 

276,  277 
Salers,  vide  Salt-cellars 
Saliae,  152,  167 
Salt-cellars,  177,  203,  204,  207,  208, 

228 
Scottish  pewter,  48 
Scouring  of  pewter,  135 
Scraping,  139 


Search,  right  of,  162,  166 

Selialdus  Ruprecht,  60 

Sepulchral  plate,  249 

Ship  of  pewter,  227 

Shfiemakcr's  sign,  a,  227 

Silver  pewter,  59,  60 

Silver  touches  on  f)ewter,  299 

SilvoruiTi,  63 

Smith  Institute,  Stirling,  39 

Snutil  boxes,  89,  211,  215,  216,  219 

Solder,  126 

Soldering  iron,  126 

Soldering  pewter,  125,  126 

Spear  grater,  129 

Spinning  of  pewter,  no,  117 

Spoons,  35,  89,  177,  208,  211,  212 

Spout-pots,  178 

Springing-on,  130 

.Square  pots,  175 

Square  pottles,  176 

Slagitarini,  156 

Stamped  ornament,  270,  273 

Standard  weights  for  ware,  161,  176 

Standards  for  pewter  ware,  160,  161 

Stone  pots  (stone  ware),  219,  220, 

295,  296 
Stoup  pots  (stoups),  176 
Strake  (strike),  295,  296 
Swage,  122 


TankarJs,  35,  223,  227 

Tappit-hens,  78 

Tea-caddies,  279 

Teapots,  220,  223 

Tests  for  pewter,  40,  43,  44 

Thriddendales,  vide  Thurindales 

Thumbpioces,  1 14,  147,  235,  260 

Thurindal  -  (thurndells),  178 

Tin,  59 

Tinfoil,  use  of,  for  rubbings,  51,  52 

Tin-glass,  108 

Tin  and  temper,  107 

Tinkers,  145.  146 
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TipstafTs  wand,  head  of,  228 

Tobacco-boxes,  279 

Tokens,  36 

Tools,  128,  129,  130 

Touches   (touch  plates),    303,    304, 

305.  306 
Touch-[  latc-s,  reproductions  of,  7 
Trade  secrets,  165 
Treen,  168 
Trenchers,  252,  255 
Trifle,  107 
Turn-wheel,  125 
Tyrolese  pewter,  272 

U 
Universities,   pewter  at,  253,  254, 

257 
Urania  metal,  113 


Victoria   and    Albert    Museum,   S. 
Kensington,  32,  39,  64,  145,  279 

W 

Wafer-boxes,  249 

Welch, quoted.  43,63,  118,  139,  175, 
296,  297,  29S,  312 


Weights  specified  for  pewter  ware, 

176 
William  and   Mary,  pewter,  temp., 

35,  179,  180 
Winchester  pints  and  (|uarts,  179 
Wine-ffasks,  231,  232 
VVood,  L.  Ingleby,  39,  48,  51,  312 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  pewter 

at.  255 
Workmen,      London     rules,      159, 

160-161,   162 
"  VVriggled  "  ornament,  275,  276 


X 


X  and  crown,  63 


V 

Yarmouth  Corporation,  plate  of,  255 

V'eomanry,  305,  306 

York  flagons,  248 

York  pewterers,  312 

York  pewterer:   rules,  294,  295 


Z 


Zinc,  109,  no 
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